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INTRODUCTION. 


The Peace of Philocrates, 346-340 B.c. 


FROM 357 B.C. the Athenians had been at war with Philip 1 
for the recovery of Amphipolis. A large sum of money had 
been spent (Aeschines mentions 1500 talents, about 
£330,000), and yet the war had been nothing but MATE ee 

: CSU INE 
a catalogue of losses. Pydna, Potidaea, Methone peace 
had followed Amphipolis ; Euboea had broken loose 
from Athens; the larger islands of the new confederation, 
Corcyra, Chios, Rhodes, had asserted their independence, or 
passed into the control of foreign potentates. Through the 
whole of the ten years which elapsed from the capture of 
Amphipolis to the fall of Olynthus, disaster had accompanied 
the Athenian arms. No doubt the failure was due to their own 
inaction. Nothing effective could be accomplished without 
personal service on the part of the citizens, and large ere ie 
contributions were needed in order to provide the 
sinews of war. But the Athenians would neither serve nor 
contribute. In vain had Demosthenes urged the absolute 
necessity of shaking off the fatal lethargy; the popular party, led 
by Eubulus and his friends, were unwilling to risk their position 
by unpleasant proposals, and the people naturally listened the 
most readily to those who made the fewest demands upon them. 
At lengtheven Demosthenes was forced to confess that more would 
be gained by making peace than by continuing a war, 
which was no war at all. On the other part, Philip, Pe 
was most unwilling to bring matters to a crisis. say, 
Already in 352 an attempt to enter the pass of 
Thermopylae had been prevented by the prompt action of the 

a 2 
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Athenian fleet, and he was aware that his present designs 
would meet with opposition at Athens. Before he provoked this 
opposition he wished to secure his power. Peace would also 
be grateful to the Macedonians. Their trade was ruined by.the 
blockade of the ports, and they were unable to supply the 
deficiencies of their own country by importation. Hence there 
was a desire for peace on both sides; and on neither could the 
peace be genuine. It could only be a cessation of arms, in order 
to prepare for the greater conflict which was becoming inevitable. 
2 In the year 348, when the Euboean ambassadors were at 
Athens concluding a peace for that island, they were directed 
by Philip to inform the Athenians of his willingness 
to come to terms’. Not long afterwards an 
Athenian named Phrynon, a man of the lowest 
character, was captured by Macedonian freebooters and com- 
pelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. When he arrived at Athens 
he begged that an envoy might be sent with him to represent 
his case to Philip, in order that he might recover the money 
paid. The request was granted by the people, and Ctesiphon 
was sent with Phrynon to Pella. On his return Ctesiphon not 
only gave an account of his mission, but also stated that Philip 
was anxious to bring the war to an end, and be at peace with 
Athens. The people were delighted at the news, and gave their 
approval to the proposal of Philocrates that Philip should be 
allowed to send a herald and envoys to Athens to open negotia- 
tions. The proposal was not without opponents, whom 
Aeschines represents as influenced by party spirit. An action 
for ‘illegality’ was got up by Lycinus and others, on the ground 
that all negotiations with Philip were forbidden by law, and the 
penalty was fixed at one hundred talents. When the case came 
on for trial, Philocrates was ill and unable to attend. Demos- 
thenes undertook the defence, and-at the end of the day 
Philocrates was acquitted. His opponents failed to obtain a 
fifth of the votes. 


First 
overtures. 


4 Aesch. 2, 12 ff. 


ARSCHINES “OPPOSED ‘TO. PEACE. 5 


At this time (autumn 348 B.cC.) occurred the capture and 3 
destruction of Olynthus, which at once put an end to these 
friendly negotiations. The fall of Olynthus seemed to leave 
the way to Athens open; the mingled treachery 
and force to which the ruin of the great city was due, Ze fall of 
revealed Philip’s power in its most real and formid- oy oe a 
able aspect, while his treatment of the captives, j,gcrion, 
whom he sold into slavery or gave as presents to his 
friends, showed what Hellenes might expect if they fell into his 
hands. On Athenian parties the effect was naturally tothrowinto 
discredit Eubulus and his followers. To them, more than to any 
one else, the dilatory policy was due, which had brought Athens 
into such a position of danger and disgrace. The predictions of 
Demosthenes had been more than verified. It was necessary for 
the popular party to justify themselves in the eyes of the people, 
and to rescue the city from the position into which their folly 
had plunged her. 

From this point of view Aeschines came forward as the oppo- 4 
nent of Philip. Ignoring all that Demosthenes had said and 
proposed, acting as though the Olymzthiacs had never 
been spoken, he claimed to be the first to point out poieend 
the plots of Philip against Hellas. His speech,  eace. 
if we may trust the account given of it by De- 
mosthenes, was one of those displays of rhetoric in which 
Aeschines loved to indulge. He read out the decrees proposed 
in the glorious days of Athens by Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the oath taken by the young Athenian soldier on receiving 
his arms from the state in the temple of Athena Aglaurus. As 
a proof of the mischief which Philip was doing in spite of 
his friendly proposals, Ischander, an actor who had recently 
returned from Arcadia, was brought forward to announce 
that Philip was combining the Peloponnesus against 
Athens. The speech ended with a proposal that Envoys sent 
envoys should be sent out to rouse all Hellas ee 
against the common enemy, and to invite the various , 
states to despatch plenipotentiaries to Athens to discuss the 
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situation. The proposal was accepted; and the envoys were 
sent,— Demosthenes ironically declares that they were sent 
‘as far as the Red Sea.’ Aeschines visited the Peloponnesus in 
person. 
5 It will be observed that Aeschines does not propose that 
Athens should take any immediate action against Philip. Not 
a word is said of new taxes or personal service ; there 
Yetno is not a hint of that advice which Demosthenes so 
aint urgently pressed upon his countrymen; not the 
taken, least suggestion that a radical change must be made 
in Athenian habits and dispositions before success 
can attend any measures against Philip. Aeschines does indeed 
assert that the Athenians are asleep, but the expression merely 
means that in his opinion they have not yet perceived the 
object of Philip’s plots,—an opinion which is quite groundless. 
So far is he from proposing vigorous measures, that he speaks of 
the plenipotentiaries as coming to Athens to discuss the question 
of war or peace / 
6 The result was failure. It is doubtful whether any city re- 
sponded to the call and sent ambassadors to Athens. From the 
North little could be expected. Thessaly was prac- 
No inclina- tically in the control of Philip; and central Greece 
tion for@ was exhausted by the ‘Sacred war’ In the Pelo- 
general war ee : 
against Pponnesus there was hopeless division. Some time 
Philip. previously the council of Megalopolis, in fear of 
Spartan aggression, had sent to Athens forassistance, 
and in spite of the earnest entreaties of Demosthenes assistance 
had been refused. Philip had seized the opportunity; he 
offered to support the Arcadians against Sparta, and in this way 
obtained a footing in the Peloponnesus. The Messenians also 
were not disinclined to welcome one who would aid them 
against their inveterate enemies. Argos was influenced by 
similar views. With such neighbours Sparta was unable, even 
if she wished, to spare men or money for foreign service, and in 
fact she never took any part in the struggle of Greece with Philip. 
Corinth was equaliy inactive. Of his own mission to Arcadia 
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Aeschines has left us an account. He spoke before the Ten 
Thousand at Megalopolis in opposition to Hieronymus the sup- 
porter of Philip, and pointed out what mischief the 
venal and corrupt partizans of Philip were doing 
to all Hellas, not to their own states only. On 
his return he indulged in violent abuse of Philip as a bar- 
barian and a fiend, and gave a melancholy account of what he 
had seen on his journey home. He had met a Greek with a 
train of 30 women and children, and on enquiring who the man 
was, and what were the people with him, he was told that it was 
Atrestidas on his way from Olynthus with the captives which 
Philip had given him. Aeschines was so touched at the 
sight that he burst into tears, and lamented the condition of 
Greece, in which such iniquities could go unpunished. For no 
one had responded to his appeal. Some waited to see what 
would happen, others even took the field against Athens. 
Aeschines could do no more than propose that ambassadors 
should be sent to Arcadia to make formal accusations against 
the Macedonian party. 

After such a failure it was natural that the desire for peace 7 
should be renewed at Athens. Some measures of defence 
were indeed taken: Timarchus brought forward 
a proposal in the senate that any one who ne 
supplied Philip with materials.for war should be peace. 
put to death; Chares was despatched to watch 
Athenian interests on the coast of Thrace, where Cersobleptes, 
the king of the Odrysians, had just renewed hostilities with 
Philip—a movement due to the suggestions of Demosthenes. 
But the desertion of her allies during the Social War and the 
refusal of the independent cities to join in any common 
effort left Athens comparatively helpless. She was no longer, 
as in the days before 358 B.C., at the head of a confed- 
eracy which extended from Corcyra to Byzantium and Rhodes. 
Samos alone, among the larger islands, continued to pay tribute. 
Even Euboea was lost. The average amount of contributions 
received from the remnants of a league which had once numbered 


Aeschines 
wz Arcadia. 
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seventy-five cities was forty-five talents (£10,000). Under such 
circumstances peace appeared a welcome relief to the city; in 
peace she might hope to convince the Greeks of the true 
nature of Philip’s plots. It was at any rate clear that now she 
would be alone in continuing the war. Philip was not less eager © 
for peace than before. The fall of Olynthus had secured his 
position in northern Greece, but it had not rendered the passage 
of Thermopylae a whit the easier.. Thoroughly unscrupulous, he 
was prepared to enter into a peace which should enable him to 
extend his projects till they became irresistible. The plans 
which he had immediately in view he veiled by unblushing 

falsehoods and treacherous deception. 
8 The-situation was complicated by the Third Sacred War. 
The Phocians in central Greece had long been steady allies of 
the Spartans. Owing to their position, they com- 

The Sacred 3 
War, ™manded the roads which led from Thermopylae to 
the south, and the shrine of Delphi lay within their 
territory. Their history, so far as we know it, consists of a 
series of attempts to save themselves from the encroachments of 
the Thessalians on the north, and to recover possession of the 
great shrine which even as early as the seventh century claimed 
an independent position. Butafter the defeat of the Spartans at 
Leuctra, a new danger arose. The Thebans compelled the 
Phocians to renounce the alliance with Sparta, and to furnish 
troops for the invasion of the Peloponnesus in 369 B.C. The 
service was rendered with great unwillingness, and when called 
upon for a second contingent in 362 the Phocians refused to 
furnish it. They asserted that the terms of their agreement 
with Thebes only required that they should send help when the 
city was threatened, not that they should join in invading other 
nations. The refusal could have but one result: hostilities broke 
out between the Thebans and the Phocians. The Locrians and 
Thessalians joined the Thebans, and the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic council was called in. 

9 This council was of immemorial antiquity. Originally an 
association of twelve neighbouring tribes for the worship of 
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Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae, it became in the course 
of time the guardian of the temple of Apollo at 


Delphi. The meetings were held twice a year, and The 
: Amphic- 
though the members were still twelve the votes ae 


were doubled. The tribes which composed the  councij, 
Amphictyony were the following: the Malians, the 

Achaeans of Phthiotis, the Aenians or Oetaeans, the Dolo- 
pians, the Magnetes, the Perrhaebians, the Thessalians, the 
Locrians, the Dorians, the Phocians, the Boeotians, and the 
Ionians. Every member was equal in the power of its vote, 
however great the difference in political importance. | 

Even in the time of Solon a sacred war had been organized 10 
against the Phocians by the Amphictyonic council on the 
ground that they plundered the pilgrims who came 
to Delphi. After a struggle which lasted for ten - Wa 
years, the cities of Crisa and Cirrha were destroyed, 45-75. 

_and a considerable tract of country was dedicated 

to. Apollo, that is, was laid waste and withdrawn for ever from 
cultivation. And in 448 B.c. the Phocians had made an 
attempt to recover the temple. A charge was now brought 
against them that they were tilling the sacred ground, and they 
were condemned by the Amphictyonic council to pay a large 
fine ; if the fine were not paid within a fixed time, the territory 
of the Phocians was to be consecrated to the god (356 B.C.). 

The Phocians resolved to resist. Indeed no other course was 11 
open to them, for submission to the Amphictyonic decree im- 
plied subjection ‘to their hated neighbours. At a 
meeting of the federal assembly of the nation, Philo- 
melus, the son of Theotimus, urged them to refuse to pay the 
fine, and even to renew their old claim to the administration of 
the shrine at Delphi. The assembly assented, and Philomelus 
was chosen general of the nation, Onomarchus being joined 
with him in the command. Philomelus at once repaired to 
Sparta to secure the assistance of Archidamus, who had succeeded 
Agesilaus in 361 B.C. Archidamus supported him warmly. The 
Spartans were on bad terms with the Amphictyons. A heavy 


Philomelus. 
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fine had been imposed on them for the seizure of the Cadmea of 
Thebes in 383 ; and as it had never been paid, the amount had 
been recently doubled. Hence Archidamus was no less eager 
than Philomelus to see the end of the authority of the Amphic- 
tyonic league. 

12 Thus encouraged Philomelus marched upon Delphi. He seized 
the place, expelled the priestly house of the Thracidae, and con- 

fiscated their goods, but the temple treasures and 
ee Bs offerings were allowed to remain uninjured. When 
claimed. the Locrians came up to rescue the temple, they 
were severely defeated, a victory which seemed to 
confirm Philomelus in his possession. Even the Pythia declared 
in his favour. He now issued a proclamation to the Greeks, de- 
claring that the treasures would remain intact, and that he would 
be responsible for them, and inviting the states toa passive, if not 
to an active, alliance. At Athens and in the Peloponnesus his 
envoys were well received, but the Thebans and Locrians took 
another view. At the next meeting of the Amphictyonic council 
(in 355 B.C.) a sacred war was proclaimed against Philomelus 
and the Phocian nation. 

13 Such was the beginning of a war which raged for ten years, 
dividing and exhausting the resources of central Hellas. Philo- 
melus was soon compelled by want of money to lay his hands on 
the sacred treasures. His forces were chiefly mercenaries, whom 
he attracted by liberal pay. At first successful, he met witha 
severe defeat in 354 B.C. at Neon, and in order to avoid 
falling into the hands of the enemy, he threw himself from 

the rocks of Parnassus. The command now de- 

volved on Onomarchus, who, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of a considerable minority, induced the Phocian assembly 
to persist in the struggle. He was made General-in-Chief; as 
his next in command he chose his brother Phayllus. Onomar- 
chus cast aside all the restraints which Philomelus had observed. 

He was not only reckless in his use of the treasures, but he pro- 

ceeded to melt down the dedicatory gifts into coin or armour. 

His power increasing, he was able to remove his opponents, and 


Onomeaschus. 
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by confiscating their goods, to increase his army of mercenaries 
to an almost irresistible strength. At the same time he entered 
into negotiations with Lycophron and Pitholaus, who had recently 
acquired the tyranny of Pherae in Thessaly by the murder of 
Alexander (359 B.C.), in order to remove all apprehension of an 
attack on the north. Then he invaded Boeotia, where the 
Thebans were unable to offer any serious resistance. They had 
despatched a considerable part of their forces for service in Asia, 
in the belief that the war was ended by the defeat of Philomelus 
in 354. 

But the forces of Onomarchus, large as they were, were not 14 
equal to his schemes. He appears to have sent a contingent to 
Thessaly,andin consequence tohave failed inachiev- 
ing complete success in Boeotia. At this moment 
Philip came upon the scene. He had been invited 
into Thessaly to support the Aleuadae against the new tyrants 
of Pherae. Onomarchus at once sent Phayllus to meet Philip, 
and when Phayllus was defeated, he marched with his whole 
forces into Thessaly. In two battles he severely defeated Philip, 
and drove him out of the country (353 B.c.). But in the next 
year Philip returned with an army of 20,000 men. A 
great battle took place in which the whole strength of 
the Phocians was engaged, and after a severe struggle 
Onomarchus was defeated. His mercenary army was annihilated; 
he was himself slain by his own people while endeavouring to— 
escape to an Athenian ship. 

There were still offerings left at Delphi, and Phayllus was 15 
still alive to carry on his brother’s policy, with which he was 
identified. Before Philip could march from Thessaly 
into Phocis the Athenians had sent a fleet which 
blocked the pass of Thermopylae (352 B.c.). Aid also came 
from the Peloponnese, and from the small states in the neigh- 
bourhood of Phocis; the tyrants of Pherae, who had been 
expelled from Thessaly, after the victory of Philip, brought 2000 
men to join the Phocian army. Thus Phayllus in spite of the 
defeat found himself at the head of a considerable force. He 


Onomarchus 
zn Thessaly. 


His defeat 
and death. 


Phayllus. 
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was able to invade Locris, where he obtained some success; but 
afterwards he fell sick and died, leaving the command to his 
nephew Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus (351 B.C.). The 
Phal warfare went on until both sides became exhausted. 
27ataecus. ~ ° . 

The Thebans in their distress sent to borrow money 
from Ochus the king of Persia; the Phocians found that the 
resources of Delphi were not endless; their Jand was also 
desolated or left waste. The divisions which from the first had 
been present among them now made themselves felt more 
acutely ; Phalaecus was removed from his command. But his 
mercenaries remained. loyal, and though no longer the general 
of the nation, he continued to lead the effective force. In this 
crisis a party among the Phocians sent to Athens for aid, offer- 

Ries ing to place in her hands some towns in the neigh- 
ace bourhood of Thermopylae. The Athenians received 
Athens, the offer with enthusiasm; their general Proxenus 
was despatched to take over the towns; a fleet of 
fifty triremes was to be manned, and all the army under thirty 
years of age to be called out. But Phalaecus declined to give 
over the towns, and the envoys which went from Athens accord- 
ing to custom to announce a truce for the celebration of the 
mysteries were not received in Phocis. 
16 The letter of Proxenus informing the Athenians of the conduct 
of Phalaecus arrived at Athens on the very day when the ques- 
tion of peace with Philip was under discussion 
Athens and ; at 
Phocis, (eatly in 346 B.c.). The proposed expedition was 
of course.abandoned; the army was not called out ; 
the ships never left the harbour. But Proxenus was ordered to 
remain at Oreus, in the north of Euboea, in order to prevent the 
passage ofan army through Thermopylae. Though disapproving 
of the action of the Phocians in regard to Delphi, the Athenians 
were well aware that they formed a protection against invasion 
from the north; and in spite of the alliance of Phocis and Sparta 
in the Peloponnesian war (which was indeed little more than 
nominal) the Phocians and Athenians had always been on 
friendly terms ; when Thebes called for the destruction of Athens 
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at the end of the great war, the Phocians were the first to oppose 
the suggestion. The two states were now allies, though Athens 
took no part in the Phocianwar. The more far-sighted politicians, 
such as Demosthenes, would have gladly brought about some 
reconciliation between Thebes and Phocis, for though Thebes 
was hated—not without reason—by Athens, the exhaustion 
caused by the Phocian war was a serious evil. 

Coming after the fall of Olynthus it rendered the  Sevtous 
passage of Philip to the south more easy; and in eB Ae 

: . E ° . dave 0ctan 
their desperation the Thebans might invite Philip ee 

to crush Phalaecus in Boeotia, as he had already 

crushed Onomarchus in Thessaly. In such an event Philip 
would be on the borders of Attica, and the Boeotian hoplites, no 
mean part in any army, would be ranged on his side. Here 
then was yet another reason for the cessation of hostilities 
between Athens and Macedon; if even by a nominal peace 
Philip could be kept beyond Thermopylae, some means might 
be found of healing the sore-which was draining the strength of 
Hellas. 

Meanwhile negotiations had been opened between Philip and 17 
the Athenians. Among the captives at Olynthus were two 
Athenian citizens, Iatrocles and Eucratus. The ; 
friends of these men besought the Athenians to pillars 
intercede for them, and the request was granted. peace 
The actor Aristodemus, whose profession not  Jefween 
only allowed him to travel in safety even during ee ae 
a time of war, but had won him favour at the Mace- gt 
donian court, was chosen as legate. Philip at once set the 
prisoners at liberty without ransom, and when Aristodemus was 
summoned to give an account of himself before the senate he 
spoke of the kindly feeling which Philip had displayed towards 
the Athenian people; and how greatly he desired to become 
theirally. These expressions were repeated before the assembly. 
The moment was most favourable for peace, for the letter of 
Proxenus had just arrived, and the Athenians were by no means _ 
so well disposed to the Phocians as before. Philocrates, sup- 
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ported by Eubulus, proposed that an embassy of ten persons 

should go to Philip with a request that plenipotentiaries might 

be sent to Athens; and the proposal was carried. The ten 
envoys were at once chosen; among them were Philocrates, 
Ctesiphon, Phrynon, Iatrocles, Aristodemus, Demosthenes, and 
Aeschines. This was The First Embassy. 
18 As soon as it was agreed to open negotiations for peace, all 

warlike preparations were discontinued at Athens. A herald 
was despatched to obtain a safe conduct from Philip, 
but without waiting for his return, the ambassadors 
set out on their journey. They passed through 
Euboea to Oreus, where Proxenus was stijl stationed; hence 
they crossed to Halus, now besieged by Philip’s general Par- 
menion, in dangerous proximity to Thermopylae! From Halus 
they took ship to Pagasae, and finally caught up the herald at 
Larissa. On their way they arranged that they should speak 
in order of age; Demosthenes as the youngest would speak 
last. 

So far as we can ascertain from very contradictory statements, 
Aeschines and Demosthenes pressed upon Philip the restoration 
of Amphipolis as the basis of peace. This had been the first 
cause of the war, and the city was, at least in its origin, an 
ef Athenian settlement. But Philip refused; he de- 

Satu clared that Amphipolis was necessary to the safety 

of his own kingdom. The basis of the negotiations 
must be a w¢7 fosszdetis, the allies on both sides being admitted 
to the peace. At the same time Philip undertook not to enter 
the Chersonesus during the negotiations ; he also expressed him- 
self in the most kindly terms towards Athens, and appears to 
have quite overcome the ambassadors, even Demosthenes, with 
the charm of his manners, and the profusion of his hospitality. 
A letter was written containing his views, and with this the 
envoys returned to Athens. They were accompanied by a Mace- 
donian herald, and meanwhile Philip gave instructions to his 
envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, to repair to Athens without 
delay. 


The first 


embassy. 
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Such was the first step in the negotiations. It was clear that 
Amphipolis, over which so much treasure had been wasted, was 
irretrievably lost; but wasnot this loss more than _. 
counterbalanced by the genuine friendship which Dishonesty 

a : of sone of 
Philip seemed to offer to the Athenians ? Wemust ,,, envoys. 
allow that Demosthenes was deceived, and forgot 
the principle he had laid down—that there could be no solid 
friendship between a tyrant and a free state. But with some 
of the envoys the deception was probably wilful. Philo- 
crates and Phrynon were men of no character, and Aeschines 
was as shifty as he was plausible. Philip was an adept in 
making use of such persons. From this time we may date with 
certainty the existence at Athens of a paid Macedonian party. 
Philocrates, as we shall see, was condemned to death for cor- 
ruption, and Aeschines, in spite of Philip’s obvious treachery, 
never again raised his voice against the tyrant whom he had so 
vigorously attacked at Megalopolis. 

On their return to Athens the envoys had to appear before 
the senate and the assembly, in order to give an account of their 
embassy. The report to the senate was brief: the y os 
letter of Philip was laid before them, after which ae 
Demosthenes, who was a senator at the time, Ashens for 
proposed the honours usual under such circum- concluding 
stances: that the envoys should receive crowns,and 24%: 
be invited to dinner in the town hall. Before the assembly the 
proceedings were more protracted. Each envoy spoke in turn 
according to his age; Ctesiphon and Aeschines took the oppor- 
tunity to dilate on the graciousness and affability of Philip; 
Demosthenes, who spoke last, contented himself with reading 
Philip’s letter, which formed the solid basis of negotiation, 
intimating that the praises of Philip had very little to do with the 
matter. It was agreed that 4 safe conduct should be given to 
the plenipotentiaries of Philip ; and immediately on their arrival 
the Prytanes were to summon the assembly in order to settle 
the terms of peace,.with as little delay as possible, for Philip was 
still in arms, and on the point of marching against Cersobleptes, 
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king of Thrace, while the Athenians had abandoned all thought 
of war. At first it was proposed that a meeting should be held 
on Elaphebolion 8 before the approaching festival of the City 
Dionysia, but this was found impossible, and the assemblies 
were finally held on the first two days —- the Dionysia— 
Elaphebolion 18 and 19 (April, 346). . 
21 At the wish of the allies who still remained faithful to the 
Athenians, Aglaocreon of Rhodes had been chosen by the 
Athenian assembly to accompany the embassy to 
Macedonia, as a representative of their interests. 
On his return Aglaocreon had reported to the Con- 
vention of the Allies, who, after discu$Ssing the 
matter, passed a resolution and communicated it to the Athen- 
ians. In this decree they proposed that two assemblies should 
be held, for the discussion of peace with Philip, which they 
presumed would be made on reasonable terms ; and the peace 
agreed upon was to be binding on all the allies. They also 
suggested that for the space of three months it should be open 
to any Greek state to join in the peace. These resolutions had 
not any binding power on the Athenians; and. they do not 
appear to have received much attention, unless the propogal to 
hold the assembly on two consecutive days was borrowed from 
them. The suggestion that the final ratification of the peace 
should be deferred till the return of the ambassadors sent out to 
test the feeling of Greece, if ever made by the allies, could not be 
taken into consideration at a time when the envoysof Philip were at 
Athens for the purpose of concluding peace without further delay’. 


The synod 
of the 
allies. 


1 Aesch. 3.69. The text of the resolution is given. As it stands 
it contains a clause providing that the two assemblies shall not be held 
till after the envoys, sent to invite the states to a conference, who are 
still absent, shall have returned. And Aeschines attacks Demosthenes 
on the ground that by hastening on the peace he made it impossible that 
the states, from which the envoys had not yet arrived, should share in the 
peace. But we know that the attempt to rouse Greece against Philip 
had been a failure. No state had responded ; and Demosthenes asserts 
that all the envoys had returned long before the date of the peace. 
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The envoys of Philip arrived at Athens in time to be present 22 


at the Dionysiac festival. Demosthenes had already passed a 
decree securing for them certain civilities on the part 

f th d he also showed th t Bp 
of the state, and he also showed them great per- Gr pyizis, 
sonal attention and hospitality. 


When the festival was over, the assembly met. What pre- 23 


cisely took place it is impossible to say with certainty. Each of 
the great orators, Demosthenes and Aeschines, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of the events, was anxious in his speeches 
delivered in 343 and 330 toexculpate himself as far 

as possible from any share in a peace which had pie ca 
proved so disastrous and disgraceful to the state. sh¢ peace. 
Their statements are inconsistent and contradictory. 

Aeschines for instance in his earlier speech declares that by a 
resolution of Demosthenes discussion was permitted in the first 
only of the two days, the second being set apart for voting, but 
in his later speech, he asserts that Demosthenes spoke at great 
length on the second day! The truth is probably this: that no 
new resolutions could be brought forward on the second day. 

In the first assembly the decree of the allies was read, after 
which the envoys of Philip were summoned. Philocrates then 
came forward with definite proposals. Though the ee ee 
precise terms are nowhere stated, we know that of peace. 
he proposed not only a peace but an alliance 
between Athens and Philip: each party was to retain its 
possessions ; and the allies on either side were to be included, 
with the exception of the Phocians and Halus, a town in 
southern Thessaly. These were not to be counted among the 
allies of Athens. Of Cersobleptes the king of Thrace no 
specific mention was made. 


These terms were not gratifying to the pride of Athens. They 24 


implied the loss of everything for which she had gone to war 
with Philip. But any opposition to the peace, as a whole, was 
crushed by the plain statement of Eubulus, that a continuance 


Either then the decree is a forgery, or Aeschines deliberately altered 
the terms of it in order to suit his own argument. 
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of the war meant personal service, heavy taxation, and a sus- 
pension of the ‘theoric fund.’ Such sacrifices were quite beyond 
the Athenians of the day ; even Demosthenes felt that war was 
hopeless on such conditions. But the abandonment 
The of the Phocians and Halus implied that the pass 
Phocians Sw 
not to be Of Lhermopylae was to be left open to Philip, and 
excluded. this danger might at any rate be avoided. From 
this point of view Demosthenes vigorously opposed 
their exclusion from the list of Athenian allies, and in spite of the 
opposition of Aeschines, who supported the proposals of Philo- 
crates without any alteration, he carried his point. Thus modi- 
fied the terms were voted on the 19th of Elaphebolion, 346 B.c. 
25 Six days later, on Elaphebolion 25, a third assembly was 
summoned in order to make arrangements for the ratification of 
the terms of the treaty by oath. It now became 
seis necessary to define more strictly what had been left 
the oaths, Vague in the preceding discussion—the precise 
signification of the term ‘allies.. There was room 
for a difference of opinion, at any rate among those whose 
interest it was to make a difference. The remnants of the 
second confederacy, who held their synod at 
tea ty Athens, had been represented, as we have seen, in 
of Athens ? the embassy to Philip, and had ventured to make 
suggestions to the Athenians respecting the terms 
of peace. No one could doubt, and Philip never affected to 
doubt, that they were ‘allies’ of Athens. In this synod neither 
the Phocians, nor Cersobleptes were represented. They were 
allies, but on a different footing, and it was possible on this 
ground to contend that they were not allies in the sense in which 
Philip understood the word. At the same time they were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the two points, at which the 
interests of Athens were most deeply involved—and which 
Philip was most eager to acquire,—the Chersonese and Thermo- 
pylae. The envoys of Philip had doubtless received instructions 
to insist on their exclusion from the list of allies. On the other 
hand the Phocians had envoys at Athens at the time, and a certain 
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Critobulus, a native of Lampsacus, claimed to act as the represent- 
ative of Cersobleptes. It became necessary for the assembly to 
decide these disputed questions. In the case of Cersobleptes the 
decision was apparently in his favour, and the envoys of Philip 
gave way (cf. however De Chers. § 64 note) ; but in the case of Halus 
and the Phocians they were inexorable : either these must be ex- 
cluded from the list of allies, orthe negotiations must be broken off. 
Affairs were at a dead-lock. The assembly had decided, 
under the influence of Demosthenes, that the Phocians were not 
to be excluded ; the envoys of Philip were peremp- 
tory that they could not be admitted. It was ae Wes ee 
necessary for the partisans of Philip to induce the 3y-pydged. 
Athenians to cancel the previous resolution. With 
this object in view they resorted to the most shameless falsehoods 
and exaggerations. Athens and Thebes had long been hostile ; 
the ‘brutality’ of the Thebans in the day of their prosperity had 
never been forgotten. To restore the towns of Boeotia which 
had cherished sentiments favourable to Athens, such as Plataea 
and Thespiae, to their former independence, would give the most 
sincere pleasure to the Athenian democracy. On these grounds 
Aeschines and Philocrates did not hesitate to assert that Philip’s 
wish to exclude the Phocians did not arise from any hostile 
feeling towards them; on the contrary, it was the Thebans 
whom he intended to chastise and humiliate, though it was not 
convenient that his intentions should be known. Euboea also, 
‘a lost possession on which the Athenians cast longing eyes, and 
the district of Oropus, on the borders of Boeotia and Attica, 
which was now in the possession of Thebes, would be restored 
to the Athenians. Demosthenes heard these splendid promises, 
without pointing out, so far as we know, that there were no good 
grounds for making them. Whether he was himself deceived, or 
thought the cause of the Phocians hopeless, WE 77, aaths 
cannot tell. What is certain is that the Athenians taken 
threw the Phocians over; though they were not 4y the 
formally excluded -from the allies of Athens, the Athenians. 
Athenians received the oaths without them. In the public 
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room of the generals, about the beginning of April 346, Antipater, 
on behalf of Philip, administered the oaths to the represen- 
tatives of the Athenians, and the war which had lingered on 
since 357 came to an end. 
27 But the negotiations were not yet finished. The oaths had to 
be administered to Philip also. It was all important that this 
should be done without delay. The basis of the 
The second peace was a uti fossidetis, and though a scrupulous 
embassy—t0 + an would have been bound to restore any conquests 
take the : 
oaths from ™ade after the day when the Athenians took the 
Philip. oaths, it was not probable that Philip would feel 
himself under any obligation of the sort. He would 
prosecute his conquests till he took the oaths, and claim his 
latest acquisitions as lawful possessions. In the assembly of 
the 25th Elaphebolion, a second embassy was decreed; the same 
envoys who had previously visited Philip, ten from Athens, and 
one from the allies, were bidden to find him without delay, and 
administer the oaths. They were to treat as a body only; 
no single envoy was to hold any private communication with 
Philip. To make the alliance still more binding, oaths were 
to be administered to the chief magistrates of every city which 
Philip claimed as an ally. 
28 Demosthenes saw the necessity of prompt action, and was 
eager to leave Athens at once. His colleagues were of another 
mind ; they were, we can hardly doubt, in Philip’s 
ee of the service. Nine days passed and nothing was done. 
envoys, | Demosthenes then proposed an order in the senate 
compelling them to depart without delay, and giving 
directions to Proxenus, who was still at Oreus, in the north of 
Euboea, to conduct them wherever Philip might be. The order 
was passed, and the envoys quickly reached Oreus. But 
Proxenus took no steps whatever to convey them to Philip. By 
slow journeys they reached Pella in Macedonia, where they 
remained till Philip returned from Thrace. Fifty days had 
elapsed since they left Athens before his return. Even at their 
departure it was known that he was making important conquests 
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in Thrace, and that he had deprived Cersobleptes, whom the 
Athenians insisted on including as an ally in the terms of peace, 
of a large part of his kingdom. In the interval which had 
elapsed, these successes had been carried further and Cerso- 
bleptes was now entirely in Philip’s power. 

The time required for the journey from Athens to Philip was 
five or six days. By the dishonest conduct of the envoys— 
against which Demosthenes never failed to protest, 

—this time had been protracted into seven weeks, es eae 
not to mention the delay of nine days which 
preceded their departure. But at least they were now in the 
presence of Philip, and there was nothing to prevent the im- 
mediate discharge of the duty upon which they had been sent. 
It had also become more necessary than ever to negotiate at 
once for the renunciation of the recent conquests in Thrace. The 
greater is our astonishment to learn that the envoys did nothing 
of the kind. Not a word was said about the oaths, or the 
restoration of Cersobleptes. The discussion turned on the 
impending march of Philip to Thermopylae, for which he had 
collected forces, and on the proper use to be made of his entry 
into Greece. Envoys from all the states, from Thebes, Sparta, 
and the Phocians, no less than from Athens were now at Pella, 
and each state urged its views on Philip: some were for the 
destruction of Phocis, others for the humiliation of Thebes ; the 
necessity of saving Greece from her powerful and insidious neigh- 
bour was perhaps present to the mind of Demosthenes alone. 

From Pella Philip moved to the south, the envoys still in 
his train, and it was not till he reached Pherae, within three 
days’ march of Thermopylae, that he took the oaths. So far 
from asking for any restoration of his acquisitions, 
the envoys even allowed Cardia, a city of the 7#~p 
Chersonese, and for this reason claimed by the “8 “#¢ 
, ) oaths at 
Athenians, to be enrolled as an allyof Philip. The  pyerae. 
Phocians also, and even Cersobleptes, were excluded 
from the benefit of the peace. 


29 


On the 13th Scirophorion (July) the envoys returned to 30 
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Athens. Demosthenes immediately took advantage of his 
position as a senator to bring forward his own 

fi egg views of the conduct of his colleagues, and urged 
envoys. the necessity of immediate action to prevent Ther- 
mopylae from falling into Philip’s hands. Phalaecus, 

the Phocian general, still held the pass with a force of 8,000, or 
10,000 men; and Proxenus was stationed with Athenian ships 
at. Oreus on the opposite coast of Euboea. If fifty triremes 
were sent—and that number was in readiness— 

Demosthenes py aJaecus would be in an impregnable position 
in the pres P 4 
Senate, and the pass would be safe. The senate adopted 
the views of Demosthenes, and showed their dis- 

pleasure at the conduct of the envoys by omitting the usual 
compliment of inviting them to dinner in the Prytaneum. But 
this was the end of the success of Demosthenes. On the 16th 
Scirophorion, a public assembly was held, at which the proposals 
of the senate were not even discussed. Aeschines at once took 
the ear of the people by the splendid promises with which he 
amused them. Hewas compelled to confess that the oaths had 
been delayed till the last moment, that Cersobleptes was ruined, 
that the Phocians were thrown over, that Philip was 


fe : a either in possession of Thermopylae, or so close upon 
Assembly, it that there was barely time for excluding him, but 


these failures were more than counterbalanced by 
the advantages which would be reaped from Philip’s appearance 
in central Greece. Some of these advantages he specified, at 
others he merely hinted; but his audience understood that 
Thebes would be broken up as a Boeotian power, while Euboea 
and even Oropus would be restored to Athens. In support of 
his statements Aeschines read a letter from Philip, which, though 
profuse in general statements, wisely omitted all mention of 
details. In all these assertions Aeschines had the warm support 
of Philocrates, and when Demosthenes attempted to put his own 
views before the people, he could not obtain a hearing. Philo- 
crates put aside his criticism with a jest which amused the 
people : ‘no wonder,’ he cried, ‘that Demosthenes and I never 
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agree; he drinks water; I drink wine.’ A decree proposed by 
Philocrates was carried: the peace and alliance with Philip were 
to be binding not only on the present generation of 

Athenians, but on their descendants; and if the Pe es i of 
Phocians refused to give up Delphi to the Amphic- Ppyjjcrares. 
tyons, they were to be compelled to do so by the 

arms of the Athenians. 

The two provisions are remarkable. The first, which was 
strongly opposed to the ordinary feeling of the Greeks, is a 
proof of the extent to which Philocrates had been overcome 
by the persuasive arts and bribes of Philip. The second 
shows us with what adroitness Philip and his partizans had 
used the religious aspect of the Phocian war. No Athenian, 
worth calling a statesman, would under the circumstances have 
hesitated to support Phalaecus and the Phocians, whatever his 
views about their possession of the Delphian temple, for on their 
safety depended the exclusion of Philip from central Greece; yet 
this important point is completely lost sight of, and a proposal 
is made, not merely to exclude the Phocians from the alliance 
between Philip and Athens, but to bring Athenian arms against 
them, unless they surrender Delphi. The object of the condition 
was no doubt to make the Phocians themselves the cause of 
their desertion by Athens. Even Aeschines could hardly expect 
that the Athenians would abandon them openly in order to 
please Philip ; but by introducing this condition, which brought 
the Amphictyons and the religious sentiment of Greece into the 
question, the real aim of the conduct of the Athenians towards 
the Phocians was obscured. 

Philip was still uneasy. He knew that one at least of the 31 
envoys had penetrated his plans ; he had probably heard of the 
refusal of the senate to vote the usual honours. _. ; 
Once before the Athenians had saved Thermopylae of Phila, 
by intervention at the last moment. The summons j 
which he had sent to Phalaecus calling on him to give up the 
pass had met with a refusal ; if the Athenians were now to send 
a fleet to the help of the Phocians, he could not force his way 
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into Greece. In this emergency he wrote two letters to the 
; Athenians urging them to join him at the pass. By 
seed i this means he hoped to deceive them as to his real 
Athenians, ™Mtentions. They were not likely to make such an 
effort as would be required to save Thermopylae 
without urgent cause, and this cause the letters seemed to remove. 
Why should they go out with a great fleet against an ally who 
made such friendly advances? Would not such a course cast a 
doubt on the honesty of their dealing in the peace? If, again, 
they acceded to his request and sent a small force as an ally, he 
knew very well that they would be compelled to act as he chose ; 
and, lastly, if they did not come at all, as he hoped, his course 
would be clearer still. 
82 The Phocians had kept a careful watch on the progress of 
events. Their envoys were present at Athens when the first 
peace was voted, and no doubt ascertained that in 
spite of the resolution of the assembly they were 
not included in the oaths administered by Antipater. 
Their envoys had also been at Pella together with the envoys of 
Athens, and here, again, in spite of the support of Demosthenes 
and of the Lacedaemonians, who naturally took the part of the 
Phocians against the Thebans, the Phocians found they were 
not included in the oaths taken by Philip, as allies of Athens. 
They now repaired to Athens; in Elaphebolion (March) the 
assembly had voted for their inclusion in the peace, would it 
now in Scirophorion (July) consent to their exclusion? When the 
proposal of Philocrates was carried they knew that their doom 
was sealed. Without the help of an Athenian fleet resistance 
to Philip was useless. The envoys at once returned to Phalaecus, 
whose headquarters were at Nicaea. Three days 
Phalaecus after their arrival, Phalaecus came to terms with 
Rig Philip. The Lacedaemonian force, which had joined 
Philip. him under Archidamus, had already gone away, and 
Phalaecus had found himself thrown entirely on his 
own resources. He agreed to withdraw with his mercenaries, and 
any Phocians who wished were permitted to join him. For the 


The 
Phocians. 
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rest of the nation no stipulations were made. The pass and the 
whole of the cities of Phocis—twenty-two in number—were at 
the mercy of the Macedonian king. The game was won at last ; 
in a moment Philip threw off his disguises, and 
avowed himself the champion of Thebes, the friend a ie 
of the hated rival of Athens and Sparta. The 7j,,mopy/ac. 
towns which the Phocians had taken from the 

Thebans were to be restored ; Thebes continued to be the ruling 
city of Boeotia, and her territory was increased by the addition 
of a part of Phocis. 

In the assembly of Scirophorion 16 the same ten envoys who 
had negotiated the peace were chosen to carry to Philip the 
news of the decree of Philocrates. But Aeschines ; 

; The third 
and Demosthenes refused to go. Aeschinespleaded ~, aon 
illness, Demosthenes swore off. Two others were 
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appointed in their place. They had reached no further than ~ 


Chalcis when they heard news of the departure of Phalaecus, 
the surrender of Phocis, and the Theban policy of Philip. One 
of the envoys, Dercyllus by name, at once returned to Athens. 
He found the people assembled in the Peiraeus to debate on 
some naval question, and reported his intelligence at once. The 
Athenians were thunderstruck. Too late they _~ 

: oe ; The fatal 
recognized the treachery of Philip, and their own —,,,). of 
helplessness. The road to Athens was open; if Philip's 
the Thebans could prevail on Philip, he might be ¢7eachery 
expected in three days at Athens, and he would ee 
not come asanally. Nothing was left but to prepare , 
for the worst. Motions were at once passed to put the Peiraeus 
and all the fortresses in Attica in a state of defence, and to bring 
all moveable property, all women and children, within the pro- 
tection of the walls. Amid these disturbances Aeschines left 
Athens to join Philip, passing through Thebes on his way. He 
did not hesitate to take a part in the rejoicing, by which Philip 
and his allies, the Thessalians and Thebans, celebrated the end 
of the Phocian war. 


Philip’s first step after his success was to restore Delphi to 34 
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the Delphians, and to convene the Amphictyonic council in 
order to obtain a decisive vote on the fate of the 
Phocians. The council, of course, excluded the 
Phocians from any farther share in their meetings ; 
the two votes of the nation were transferred to Philip and the 
Macedonians. The towns of Phocis were broken up into villages, 
with the exception of Abae. No village was to consist of more 
than 50 houses; no two villages were to be less than 200 yards 
distant from each other’, The inhabitants were to pay 50 talents 
yearly to Delphi. The horses of the Phocians were sold, their 
arms were thrown down the precipices of Parnassus or burnt. 
Some members of the assembly went so far as to propose that 
all the Phocians of military age should be dashed down the 
rocks! Even as it stood the sentence was severe; and it was 
carried out by enemies of long standing. We cannot doubt that 
the sufferings of the Phocians were as great as their ruin was 
complete. | 
Thus for the second time Philip’s hand had fallen ona Grecian 
community. In Phocis now, as in Olynthus two years pre- 
viously, desolation was spread over a whole country. A second 
great bulwark defending Greece on the north was swept away. 
Such terrible experiences had not been known in Greece since the 
final subjugation of Messenia by Sparta in the seventh century, 
B.C. The frantic animosities of the Peloponnesian war had pro- 
duced nothing so calamitous. To prove still more the 
Philip hopelessness of the situation the arch-mover in this 
celebrates ; : ; 
Ey ficon work of destruction, instead of being regarded as 
games, the common enemy of Hellas, was chosen by the 
Amphictyons to celebrate the Pythian games. To 
those who clung to the old Hellas, such a selection was the very 
gall of bitterness. The Athenians protested, they even refused 
to send the usual legation to the festival; but when it was for- 


The fate of 
Phocts. 


1 This, no doubt, refers to the breaking up of the towns. A town of 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty houses would now become three 
villages, with a clear space of two hundred yards between each. Such 
villages could not be surrounded with a wall. 
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mally notified at Athens that Philip had been received at the 
Amphictyonic council, the Athenians on the advice of Demos- 
thenes accepted the situation. In his oration Oz the Peace he 
points out that an Amphictyonic war would unite many states 
against Athens, and utterly destroy whatever benefit might accrue 
to her from the cessation of hostilities. 

Philip was now the foremost man in the Grecian world. And 85 
for the moment the Grecian world was at peace. What use 
would he make of his position? Isocrates, who 
thirty years before had endeavoured to combine /72#evt 

. : position of 
Sparta and Athens in an attack on Persia, now Philip. 
composed a letter to Philip, calling on him to assume 
the leadership of Hellas in the old feud. Let Sparta, Athens, 
Argos, and Thebes lay aside their animosities, and join in a com- 
mon expedition under the most successful and most 
renowned captain of the age. It was a remarkable 
proposal for a Greek to make, and it could hardly 
have been made by any one who had not withdrawn from prac- 
tical politics. Such a healing of old animosities was as impossible 
now:as it had ever been in Greece. Sparta could never forget 
the deadly injury which Thebes had inflicted on her by the 
foundation of Messene and Megalopolis. 

Philip was too sagacious to be misled by an academical dis- 
quisition. He knew that Greece would never be united so long 
as it was independent, and at the moment neither Athens nor 
Sparta would have acquiesced in his leadership. Yet Isocrates 
must at least be allowed the merit of divining the future. In 
a sense different from that in which he proposed the union, 
Hellas did become united, and it was only Philip’s death 
which prevented his march into Asia. 

The delay was favourable to Persia. Within the years 36 
346-343 Artaxerxes Ochus succeeded in bringing Cyprus and 
Phoenicia once more under Persian dominion, and 
in quelling the dangerous revolt in Egypt. The 
Greek cities of the Asiatic coast were also brought 
more completely under Persia. These successes were largely 


Advice of 
Lsocrates. 
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due to the genius of Greek commanders, and the bravery of 

Greek mercenaries. The islands of Chios and Rhodes, after 

breaking loose from Athens in the Social War, had been acquired 

by Idrieus, the sovereign of Caria, who by this means obtained 

a power which he could employ with effect in the reduction of 

Cyprus. In this work we are astonished to find that he had the 

support of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, the descendant 

of the famous prince of Salamis who had so long held the King 
of Persia at bay. The submission of Phoenicia was chiefly due 
to the treacherous surrender of Tennes, Prince of Sidon, in 
which Mentor the Rhodian played an important 

part. Mentor went to Sidon at the head of 4,000 

Greek mercenaries, furnished by Nectanebus of 
Egypt, to support the rebels; his next employment was the 
command of one of the three divisions with which Ochus at- 
tacked Nectanebus! In the Egyptian campaign we find 
10,000 Greeks fighting for the Persian King, of which 6,000 
are supplied under compulsion from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, 3,000 are sent from Argos, and 1,000 from Thebes. On 
the other hand, Nectanebus had no fewer than 20,000 Greeks in 
his pay. After the subjugation of Egypt, Mentor was made 
Satrap of the Asiatic coast, in which position, by combining 
force with treachery, he brought the Greek cities more com- 
pletely under the control of the Persian monarch than perhaps 
they had ever been. These remarkable facts are of the first 
importance to us in forming an estimate of the policy of Demo- 
sthenes or even of Isocrates. How was it possible to excite a 
Pan-Hellenic feeling against Persia in an age when the Greeks 
fought for or against the Persian monarch as interest dictated ? 
How could the citizen troops on which Demosthenes relied hold 
their own in an age when standing armies were becoming more 
and more a necessity of successful warfare ? 

37  Toreturnto Philip. The peace had given him control over 
Phocis and Boeotia. The first territory he occupied with gar- 
risons, the second he secured by a gracious support of Theban 
ambition. Towards Athens he professed the most friendly 
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feelings ; his partizans even suggested that his treatment of the 
Phocians had been forced upon him by the Thes- 
salians and the Thebans: such cavalry and such 7% 
infantry could not be resisted even by Philip, who pes ioe 
was now, as before, the firm friend and admirer of Peloponnese. 
the foremost city of Greece—but in the Peloponnesus 
Philip still pursued his plans. It was easy to form a party there. 
Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were in dread of Sparta, as 
they had ever been since the death of Epaminondas; and 
recently there had been signs of a better feeling between Athens 
and Sparta than these cities wished to see. Philip at once 
intimated his intention to support the independence of the 
enemies of Sparta, and announced to that city that he should 
resist any attempt on her part to make good her claim to 
Messenia. The threat was no mere idle boast. Philip’s position 
in Phocis enabled him without difficulty to land troops in the 
Peloponnesus, over the Corinthian gulf, if any necessity arose. 
With a similar object in view, on finding Elis distracted by 
faction, he took sides in the quarrel. With his support the 
Oligarchs—the party hostile to Athens, we may observe—were 
enabled to establish themselves over the democracy. 

Such activity did not escape the notice of Demosthenes. In 88 
the Second Philippic, which was spoken about two years after 
the conclusion of the peace, we find that he has 
been at Messene and Argos, warning the citizens gp ai 

z cal eae 12leppic, 
against Philip, and pointing out the real nature of 344 B.c. 
his aims. Already he regards the peace as nothing 
more than a preparation for a final struggle; and every effort 
must be made to prevent Philip from taking an unfair advantage 
of it. Philip replied by sending Python, an eloquent Byzantian, 
as a special envoy to Athens, to explain the situation, and counter- 
act the effect which the speeches of Demosthenes might have. 
He even allowed the terms of peace to be brought up for revision, 
and offered to submit to arbitration the possession of the towns 
he had captured after the oaths had been taken at Athens. But 
when the Athenian envoys arrived at Pella, to carry out the 
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stipulations which his envoy had made in his name, he rejected 
the most important, and treated the envoys with marked rude- 
ness. It was not now his old friends Aeschines and Philocrates 
who appeared at the Macedonian capital, but Hegesippus, an 
honest and strong opponent of the Macedonian party. An 
additional cause of dissension arose about the possession of the 
little island of Halonnesus, which Philip had cap- 
tured since the peace. The Athenians claimed it; 
but Philip maintained that when he took it, it was in the pos- 
session, not of the Athenians, but of a pirate chief. He was 
willing to gzve it to Athens, but vestore it he could not. The 
dispute went on for some years, when the Peparethians stepped 
in and seized the island for themselves. 
39 Insuchacondition of affairs great resentment was naturally 
felt at Athens against those who had deluded the city into the 
peace. For what had been gained by the degrada- 
tion into which Athens had been brought? The 
Phocians were destroyed; Thebes was all-powerful 
in Boeotia; Philip was in possession of Thermopylae and Phocis ; 
he was intriguing in Peloponnesus, and perhaps even nearer 
Athens. The peace restrained him from open warfare ; but he 
had no need of open war to break up Greece even more than 
it was already broken up. The tide at Athens turned against 
the Macedonian party. Hyperides, who next to Demosthenes_ 
was the foremost orator among the patriots, brought an ac- 
cusation of bribery and corruption against Philocrates. The 
proofs were manifest: Philocrates had even avowed his obliga- 
tions to Philip. Unable to stand his trial, he withdrew from 
the city, and in his absence he was condemned to death. 
40 This success was followed by an attack on Aeschines by 
Demosthenes. Immediately after the return of the second 
embassy, Demosthenes had lodged a complaint of 
mismanagement against Aeschines. But Aeschines 
had succeeded in preventing the case from coming 
to trial. The charge had been subscribed by Timarchus, a man 
active and honest in his opposition to Philip, but of a private 
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_ character which exposed him to grave charges of immorality. 
Aeschines at once availed himself of the opportunity, and in- 
dicted Timarchus for practices which involved his exclusion 
from civic life. The case came on. Aeschines delivered the 
‘terrible’ oration against Timarchus, and gained his cause. 
Timarchus was disfranchised (345 B.C.). But Demosthenes 
was not to be shaken off. If Aeschines still succeeded in 
deferring the trial in the hope that the events of 346 would soon 
be forgotten, at least to the extent that it would be possible for 
him to disavow any close friendship with Philocrates, the delay 
was really favourable to Demosthenes. The events of 344 
showed how worthless the peace was, how dangerous and 
insidious were Philip’s protestations of friendship. The anti- 
Macedonian party were becoming more and more influential, and 
Demosthenes especially was winning the confidence of the people. 
In 343 the case came on for trial ; the event was equivalent to 
a declaration of hostility between the Macedonian and anti- 
Macedonian party in Athens, and the question really at issue 
was this: Was the support of Philip’s cause treachery to 
Athens? On the one hand was Demosthenes, the 


foremost orator of his day, who was unwearied in The | 
Ui G t taeaes hed aid 4 patriotic 
calling upon Greece to maintain her independence, * 4,,,,, 


and resist the aggression of Philip. Though he 

conducted the case alone, he could count on the sympathy of 
Lycurgus, a member of the ancient race of the Eteobutadae, a 
man of antique severity, influenced equally by admiration of the 
great poets of Athens, and the discipline of the Spartan life; of 
Hyperides, an accomplished orator, and in spite of the profligacy 
of his private life a devoted patriot; and of Hegesippus, who had 
recently returned from representing Athenian interests at the 
Macedonian court. On the other hand was Aeschines, the 
most plausible of orators, a man of fine stature and : 
magnificent voice, flushed with the great victory he 1 Ra thar 
had recently achieved in the cause of public morality. party. 

In his favour spoke Eubulus, so long the popular 

minister of Athens, to whom the city seemed to owe her material 
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prosperity, Phocion the distinguished general, and Nausicles, an 
old adherent of Aeschines. If Aeschines were acquitted the 
Macedonian party won a recognised position at Athens ; it was 
no longer treachery to the best interests of the city to aid Philip 
in a policy which was obviously intended to bring him into the 
foremost position in Greece. But Aeschines and his friends 
could urge that condemnation involved war with Philip; it 
would put an end to the peace and plenty which prevailed, and 
ees: bring about new taxes, personal service, and all the 
acquitted. distress which it had been the object of the peace to 
prevent. This view prevailed, and not unnaturally, 
when it was supported by the most popular minister and the 
greatest general of the age. 
Aeschines was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. His 
guilt was indeed undeniable, but considerations of party out- 
weighed the bare question of justice. The result of the trial 
was adverse to the patriots, in so far as it gave their opponents 
an assured position; but the events which immediately followed 
removed any injury they may have suffered at the moment. It 
became clearer with every month that Philip was weaving a net 
round Athens from which she could not escape. 
41 The little state of Megara had for a long time enjoyed profound 

peace, and was now in great prosperity. There were richer 
families to be found there than in any other Hellenic 
city. The Megarians had nothing to fear from their 
neighbours—neither Athens, Sparta, Corinth, or 
Thebes had shown any hostile intentions. Yet even 
here a division sprang up, perhaps owing to some secret dealing 
on the part of Philip. A certain Perilaus went to the Mace- 
donian court, for which on his return to Megara he was 
indicted. Owing to the support of Ptoeodorus, the principal 
man of the city, he was acquitted, and was at once des- 
patched to Philip by Ptoeodorus with proposals for securing 
Macedonian aid in elevating Ptoeodorus to a supreme position 
in the city. The attempt, however, ended in failure. The 
Megarians were able to beat off the Macedonian mer- 
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cenaries, and an alliance was now formed between Megara 
and Athens. = 

After the disastrous expedition of 350 B.C. (vol. i, Introd. 42 
§ 30, De Pace § 5, and note) Euboea had been lost to Athens, 
and the independence of the island was acknow- 
ledged in the peace of Philocrates. The hope that 
Philip would give back the island, which had con- 
tributed largely towards inducing the Athenians to accept the 
peace, had turned out a mere delusion. His real intentions 
were now allowed to become manifest. In two of the more im- 
portant cities, Eretria and Oreus, he established his authority 
over the Athenians. Clitarchus was the head of 
the Macedonian party at Eretria; he succeeded in 
expelling his opponents—the democrats, who favoured Athens— 
from the town. But the democrats established themselves at 
Porthmus close at hand, from which fortress Philip found it 
necessary to dislodge them by force. .Eretria was now placed 
under the control of Clitarchus and two others who governed in 
the Macedonian interest; the efforts of the democrats to force 
their return were resisted by a garrison under the command of 
a Macedonian officer. In like manner at Oreus, 
Euphraeus, the pupil of Plato, was eager to maintain 
the independence of his city: Philistides and his friends were 
the adherents of Macedon. Euphraeusaccused them of treachery; 
but so far from succeeding he was thrown into prison, amid the 
rejoicings of the people, who here, as everywhere, were carried 
away by the splendid promises of the Macedonian party. Phili- 
stides now summoned a Macedonian force to his aid. When the 
people saw them approaching they understood the real meaning 
of Macedonian promises, and endeavoured to exclude them from 
the city. But it was too late. The gates were opened, and Oreus 
was handed over to the Macedonian general. Euphraeus in 
despair took his own life. At other points in the island Philip 
was less successful. An attempt to seize Geraestus Chalcis 
failed, and Chalcis owing to the exertions of Callias ; 
was brought into alliance with Athens. On this occasion we have 
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to note—what we shall observe more frequently in the course 
of later negotiations—how wide and statesmanlike were the 
views of Demosthenes. Aeschines and his party opposed the 
reception of Chalcis into alliance. They urged that the step 
would bring the Athenians and Philip into collision ; and when 
this argument failed, they proposed that Chalcis should be only 
admitted on the old footing of a dependent or subject ally, pay- 
ing tribute. Any other arrangement was derogatory to the 
honour of Athens! There were many men in treaty with whom 
such arguments would have weight; but Demosthenes swept 
them aside, and by his advice the Athenians were able to secure 
a position in the south of Euboea; in the north, as Oreus was 
lost to them, they kept watch with a squadron of ships stationed 
at Sciathus. 
43 Satisfied with securing a position in the Peloponnesus and 
in Euboea, and finding that the feeling at Athens was growing 
..,.. more hostile than was convenient, Philip turned 
Philip in é ; 1: ; 
Epirus,  hS attention to schemes which, though they carried 
him to more remote regions, were not the less directed 
against Athens. In the west he deposed Arybbas, the prince of 
Epirus, whose niece Olympias he had married, and placed 
Alexander, the brother of Olympias, on the throne. By this 
means he hoped to bring Epirus entirely under his control. At 
_ the same time he endeavoured to establish his in- 
WNegotta- Fence in Acarnania and Leucas, place's from which 
Z2072S 27 : é 
Acarnania. he could watch the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
But the Athenians were on the alert. Demosthenes 
and other envoys were sent out to the Peloponnesus to warn 
the inhabitants of the danger. The Achaeans and Corinthians, 
whose trade was threatened, joined heartily in the Athenian 
view, and accompanied their envoys to the west. An Athenian 
squadron was also despatched. And though Arybbas was not 
restored to his dominions as the Athenians promised, Philip 
found it useless to carry on any further negotiations with the 
Greeks in this direction. He had to remain content with his 
success in Epirus, 
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He returned to Thessaly, and proceeded to organize the 44 
country on a basis which secured his interests there. The 
whole territory was divided into four districts, each 
governed by a tetrarch, who was Philip’s viceroy. 
For though three of the four viceroys were members 
of the ancient family of the Aleuadae, Philip kept all real power 
in his own hands, sending despatches at his pleasure to alter 
the form of constitution and fix the contingents which the 
Thessalians were to supply to his army. After settling affairs 
here, he turned his steps towards Thrace, leaving his affairs in 
Greece to be watched over by his hired partizans and generals. 
Before he set out he sent a letter to Athens complaining of the 
treatment which he had received from them, and offering once 
more to discuss the points at issue. It was this letter which 
gave rise to the speech Oz Halonnesus, an oration 
which, though includedamong those of Demosthenes, 4 PS ae. 
is certainly not genuine. It was probably composed Z/aJoynesu5. 
by Hegesippus, and not later than 343 B.c. Though 
Aeschines and his party spoke in favour of Philip’s proposals, 
the Athenians declined to accede to them, and the situation 
remained unaltered. 

In marching into Thrace Philip may have wishea to secure 45 
his northern frontier ; so long as Macedonia was liable to be 
overrun by Cersobleptes and other Thracian princes, 
it was impossible for the king to be absent from his 
country for any length of time. Or he may have 
desired to secure for himself a passage to the Bosphorus. Both 
these aims would fall in with that larger purpose of invading 
Asia, which lay before him as the final goal of his 
hopes and efforts. He would also be aware that the oree 
conquest of Thrace would put him in a position to ees 
threaten the Athenian possessions in Chersonese, 
and to obtain control over Byzantium, which formed the key to 
the Pontus. He would thus attack Athens in her weakest point; 
of all her possessions beyond Attica, the Chersonese was the most 
valuable. Through all the various changes of two centuries and 
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more it had been held by Athenian citizens, and the loss of it 
would be felt at Athens hardly less keenly than the loss of a part of 
Attica. The trade of Athens with the Pontus at this time was 
doubtless very lucrative ; and it was of a nature which involved her 
existence. Attica could not support her population, and of the im- 
ported corn a very large proportion came from the cities on the 
northern shore of the Euxine. The kings of these cities were 
on peculiarly friendly terms with Athens, and even allowed the 
corn to be exported to that city free of the usual tolls. If Philip 
succeeded in making himself master of Byzantium, he would be 
able to check or cut off this most necessary supply, and reduce 
Athens to a state of starvation. But it was only through Thrace 
that he could reach Byzantium, for the Athenians were still 
masters of the sea, and could at any moment launch a fleet 
which he dared not encounter. These were perhaps the aims 
which detained Philip in Thrace from the beginning of 342 B.C. 
till 340, through campaigns of almost incredible hardship. In 

the speech on the Chersonese, deliveredabout March 
Demosthenes’ 341, Demosthenes speaks of Philip wintering ‘in the 


lies pit,’ distressed with storms and constant fighting, 
campaign. and with his own severe illness. Such sacrifices, 


in the judgment of Demosthenes, were not under- 
taken for the millet and rye stored in the granaries of Thrace, but 
for something very different—the wealth and power and maritime 
empire of Athens. 
46 Philip’s expedition was successful. He could not indeed 
subdue the wild tribes who dwelt in inaccessible mountains; 
_., but he acquired the fertile valley of the Hebrus. 
eh ies oe And what he acquired he secured in a permanent 
Thrace, ™anner. He sent out colonies of the Roman type to 
serve as outposts in the enemy’s country. The 
position of the colonists was neither very safe nor very enviable, 
and Philip filled the towns with criminals; reckless men who 
were perhaps forbidden to return to Macedon on pain of 
death. Of these colonies the most important were Philippopolis 
and Cabyle; the last named was likewise known as Poneropolis 
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—‘the city of rogues.’ Large tracts of Thrace were also divided 
among the Macedonian generals. After such successes Philip 
did not find it difficult to persuade the Greek cities on the coast 
of the Pontus to enter into alliance with him. At length he 
determined to make his attack on Byzantium (341 B.C.). 

Meanwhile the situation at Athens had become more serious. 47 
About 343 B.c. the Athenians had sent a number of their poorer 
citizens to the Chersonese to strengthen their : 
position in the peninsula. They were led by ay ae 
Diopeithes, a commander who was by no means Chersonese. 
inclined to sacrifice Athenian interests to Macedonian. 

The colonists were welcomed at most of the cities; but the 
Cardians would have nothing to do with them. Cardia, as we 
have seen, had been claimed by Philip as an ally at the peace, 
and though he subsequently offered to submit the question to 
arbitration, the Athenians had never accepted the offer. The 
Athenian colonists determined to insist on the right 
of admission to the city, and Diopeithes was only 
too ready to help them. Without any orders or 
any assistance from Athens he got together a troop of mercenaries 
and a squadron of vessels. When Philip sent troops to garrison 
Cardia, Diopeithes retaliated by invading the Macedonian pos- 
sessions on the coast of the Propontis. With his ships he col- 
lected blackmail from the cities of the Asiatic coast and Chios, 

on the condition of securing their merchantmen from the attacks © 
of pirates. The money thus obtained he applied to the payment 

of his troops. 

Such incidents naturally provoked Philip’s resentment. He 48 
had previously written letters complaining of the attitude of the 
Athenian orators towards him, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the Athenian people. He now wrote again and in 
far stronger terms. He was prepared to repel force by force, 
and unless a change was made in the conduct of the Athenian 
commander in the Chersonese, the peace could not continue. It 
was in consequence of this letter that the debate was held at 
which Demosthenes delivered the oration ‘Oz the state of the 
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Chersonese.’ The adherents of Philip were only too ready to 
seize the occasion. Once more they dwelt on the old topics: 
the sacrifices and the misery which war would bring with it; 
the waste of money ; the embezzlement by those whose fingers 
were itching to touch the public funds. What a scandal, 
too, that Diopeithes should proceed to such lengths without 
orders from Athens! Was an Athenian to sail here and rob 
Grecian cities, or march there and attack the allies of Athens, 
and no notice to be taken? Common honesty required that a 
force should be sent out to put down Diopeithes, 

Demosthenes ay4 bring him to trial. Demosthenes took another 

and : E i 

Diopeithes. line. He did not attempt to defend all the actions 
of Diopeithes, or to assert that he had not acted in 
contravention of the peace, if the terms were strictly interpreted. 
But if Diopeithes was unscrupulous, what was to be said of 
Philip? Was Athens to be bound by the letter of agreements, 
when Philip did as he pleased? The force of Diopeithes was of 
the utmost value to Athens. It realized the dream which 
Demosthenes had entertained even in 348, when Olynthus 
might still have been saved. Here at last was a force on the 
spot, firmly held together under a competent leader. Let the 
Etesian winds come, as they would come with the summer, and 
Diopeithes could still take the fieid and hold the Macedonians in 
check. That his method of raising funds was a bad one, no one 
could deny; but funds he must have, and how was he to obtain 
them? If the Athenians would not help Diopeithes, or permit 
Diopeithes to help himself, what must the end be? From the 
particular point in view Demosthenes turns to a wider subject. 
Philip is the enemy of Greece, and of Athens before any other 
city in Greece. He cannot realize his aims while Greece is in- 
dependent and Athens free. Instead of asking whether Philip 
is an enemy, the Athenians must awake to the conviction that war 
is inevitable, and make preparations for it. More directly than 
ever before Demothenes points out the internecine nature of the 
strife that is coming ; and throughout the speech there is a confi- 
dent tone as if at last it were clear that his policy was the true one. 
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A few weeks or months after the speech on the affairs of the 49 


Chersonese, Demosthenes delivered the Third Philippic—the last 
of his public speeches which we possess. The 
situation was unchanged; but the point of view 
taken in the speech is different. It was not now 
a question of recalling Diopeithes and pacifying Philip. Demo- 
sthenes boldly asks, whether the peace is any peace at all. On 
every side Philip is drawing his lines round Athens ; will it be 
peace till he sets up his engines against the city? Action and 
immediate action is necessary if Athens and Greece are to be 
saved. The orator goes on to show that the Greeks must com- 
bine against the common enemy. Once more as in the past 
Hellenic freedom is at stake. Are the Greeks so unworthy of 
their forefathers that they will risk nothing to preserve the 
legacy left to them at such acost? The speech is marked by 
a passion almost amounting to despair. Demosthenes feels that 
the future of Greece rests on Athens, and it rests on him to arouse 
the Athenians to their duty. If this can be done, all is done; he 
will not doubt that Philip can yet be checked, and he is clear 
and decided about the best means of achieving the great result. 
But will the Greeks, will the Athenians, answer to his call? 
With the Third Philippic the peace of. Philocrates may be 
said to end. War was not declared by Athens against Philip 
for a year afterwards; but the interval was occupied 
in creating combinations such as could not have 
been arranged in a peace that was more than 
nominal, or without the certainty of impending war. It was in 
this year that Demosthenes was most active. Whether the 
Athenians were roused by his speech into making any warlike 
preparations, we do not know ; but we can speak in 
outline of the various embassies which were sent /ormation 
out in order to create a Hellenic league against ofa ae 
Philip. In the last years of Hellenic freedom ae 
cague by 
Demosthenes may be called the prime minister Demosthenes. 
of Athens, and it is by the measures then passed, 
that we can judge of his title to the name of statesman. 
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.51 At this time Athens and Byzantium were by no means on 
friendly terms. The city had not only joined in the Social War, 
but had actually abandoned the alliance of Athens 
reas for that of Philip, whose attitude was now so threat- 
Byzantium, ening to her. There were men at Athens who were 
not disinclined to leave the city to her fate. Let 
her perish, they said, as she deserved; why should Athens 
exert herself to save the city which had done her nothing 
but harm? Demosthenes saw further; let the relations between 
the cities be what they might, it was to the advantage of Athens 
to prevent Byzantium from falling into the hands of Philip. He 
went as envoy to Byzantium, and succeeded in soothing the old 
animosities. The cities became allies, and Philip could not now 
seize the Bosphorus without a conflict with Athens. With 
similar views Demosthenes established an alliance between 
Abydos and Athens, thus securing to this city the command 
of the Hellespont. Other embassies were sent to Rhodes and 
Chios, and even to the Persian king, who was as much con- 
cerned as Athens herself in repressing the extension of Philip’s 
power. Chios and Rhodes, who had joined Byzantium in 
revoiting from Athens in the Social War, were well 
aware of the importance of that city, and we find 
ships from these islands aiding her when besieged 
by Philip. But from the King no assistance came; his recent 
successes had raised him above the need of conciliating the 
Greeks and the fear of Macedon. His reply was ‘insolent and 
barbarian,’ concluding with the very plain declaration: ‘ Ask for 

no money, for none will I give you, 

52 More important by far was the combination set on foot in the 
Peloponnese. A league was here formed for resisting Philip’s 
aggressions. The Achaeans, Megarians, Corinthians, Acar- 
nanians, Leucadians, and Corcyraeans are mentioned as members. 
They were pledged to furnish soldiers and pay contributions. 
In these negotiations Demosthenes was greatly aided by Callias 
of Chalcis, who had already brought about an alliance between 
his own city and Athens. The 16th day of Anthesterion in 
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340 was formally fixed for the ratification of the league. Not 
less successful were the operations in Euboea. The 
tyrants of Oreus and Eretria were expelled, and hide 
the whole of the island secured for the alliance. apes 
This acquisition was of the utmost importance, for 
Philip was no longer able to land troops on the island in readi- 
ness for an attack on Attica. So sensible were the Athenians 
of the part which Demosthenes had taken in these successes 
that a proposal was carried for crowning him with a golden 
crown at the Dionysia of 340 B.C. 

To expel the friends of Philip from Eretria and Oreus was of 53 

course an act which implied that the Athenians were prepared for 
war. Other incidents occurred to create still further 
irritation. With ships borrowed from Athens Callias § 4#7ther 
attacked a number of cities on the Pagasaean Bay, Fe baie’ 
which were acknowledged allies of Philip. He even soqwards war. 
seized merchantmen on their way to Macedonia. 
The inhabitants of Peparethus also, encouraged perhaps by the 
boldness of Callias, had availed themselves of the long-standing 
dispute about Halonnesus to seize the island (supra, § 38). Philip 
retorted by laying waste their territory; and the Athenians in 
turn hastened to the assistance of Peparethus. And about this 
time a certain Anaxinus, who was discovered in Athens, was 
seized as a Macedonian spy, tortured, and put to death on the 
proposal of Demosthenes. 

While these events took place in Greece Philip was still 54 
occupied in Thrace, completing his conquests and entering into 
negotiations with the cities on the coast. When at length he felt 
himself secure, he turned his steps towards the Bosphorus. He 
had called on the Byzantians, who were his allies, to Me 
furnish troops for the Thracian campaign, and the 17?“ 
demand had been refused. Meanwhile the Byzan- p passe 

5 yzantians. 
tians had entered into alliance with Athens, and 
Athenian troops had been sent out to neighbouring points, to 
Proconnesus, the Chersonese, and Tenedos. So encouraged, 
the Byzantians began to seize Macedonian vessels, which the 
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Thasians allowed them to convey into their harbour. No 
remonstrance was offered on the part of the Athenian com- 
mander Diopeithes, who, on the contrary, not only continued 
his own career of aggression in the Chersonese, but called on the 
Byzantians to imitate his example. 

55 Philip was not to be deterred from his purpose. However 
irritating the seizure of his merchantmen, however serious the 
state of affairs in Greece, he felt that the conquest of Byzantium 
would outweigh any other gain; it would enable him to strike 

at Athens with deadly effect. But a declaration of 

Philip will wary on his part would have enabled Athens to bring 

iia: the whole force of the fleet to bear upon him, for 

‘which he was in no way prepared. By pretending 

that the peace was still in existence he might secure some ad- 

vantage before the finalrupture came. And this he accomplished. 

Before Athenian ships could come up, while the peace was still 

nominally maintained, he marched rapidly along the coast of 

the Chersonese, through Athenian territory, and presented him- 
self before the walls of Perinthus. 

56 Like Byzantium, with which it was connected, Perinthus had 
been an ally of Philip. Whether he had any especial cause for 
his present enmity we do not know; it was enough that the 
place offered a convenient basis of operations against the larger 
city. But his hopes of capture were doomed to disappointment. 
Perinthus was a strong town by position, and it was strongly 

fortified. In vain did Philip employ all the resources 
tly ae of art and bravery. If one wall was broken down, 
Perinthus, 2nother was built up within it; if the slaughter of 
the defenders was great, fresh troops were sent from 
Byzantium. And when at last the city seemed exhausted, and 
capitulation was imminent, a large and well-equipped force 
was sent to relieve it from Asia Minor. Philip made a last 
desperate attack; he carried the walls, but only to find the 
/ streets barricaded. So deadly was the rain of missiles showered 
upon his men that he found it impossible to continue the assault, 
and Perinthus was saved. 
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The Athenians took no part in the defence of Perinthus. 57 
But the march of Philip through the Chersonese was an act 
which even the Macedonian party could not reconcile 
with the maintenance of peace. Philip himself was 47each 
no longer careful to keep up appearances. He seized ies Z 
ships belonging to Greeks who had joined the league, 4zjons. 
especially those of Rhodes and Chios. The Athenians 
could not but complain of his conduct; if the league was unable 
to protect its own merchantmen, of what avail was it for attacking 
Philip? A resolution was passed in the Athenian assembly and 
conveyed to him, expressing displeasure and demanding redress. 
Philip answered with an ultimatum. It was the bad advisers of 
the Athenians who had brought matters to this pass, and unless 
the Athenians were prepared to keep the peace in an honest and 
straightforward manner, war must ensue. The Athenians took 
up the challenge. They declared that Philip had 
broken the peace; the pillars which attested the Lage TG 

p ; p Peace. 
decree of Philocrates were removed; ships were 
manned in readiness for war. Thus, after a continuance of seven 
years, the Peace of-Philocrates came to an end in 340 B.C. 


The text is printed from Bekker’s stereotyped edition, Leipzig. The 
pages in the margin are those of Reiske’s edition. The notes below the 
text give the readings of the following editions :— 

D. = Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1846. 
Z.= Zurich edition, 1839-1843. 
B'. = Bekker’s First edition, Oxford, 1823. 
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> a ~ > @ ~ 
Galt av exelvoy mpdtTew TadTa ep wv éoTl vov, TavTe- 
A@s apyas ExeTe. ovpPaiver On mpaypa avayxaiov, 4 
my teas. 4 Te foes | oF e Oy 7 \ 
oluat, Kal iows elkods’ €v ols ExdTepor diatpiPeTre Kal 
Voa od a> » ¢ , ay b) 7 
Tept & omovdd (ere, TabT dpetvov Exatépos ExEL, exeivo 
\ e , en = > € , > \ > a ~ 
pev ai mpdgéas byiv 6 of rdyo.. ef pev ovdv Kal viv 
, a Cae Za ah \ , ) A 
A€éyety Oikaldrepa vpiv eEapkeEl, padiov, Kal Trévos ovdels 
V4 San 4 2 ) o a x U denen Maee 6 5 
TpbcecTl TO Tpdypate ef 0 bras Ta TapovT érravopbw- 
JA ~ ~ \ ‘\ Ve 4 Ta 
Ojcerat Set oKoTrely, Kal pt) TpoeAOdvTa ETL TroppweTepw 
A > a 
Ajoe mavras! pas, pnd. emiorhoetar péyeOos duva- 
\ a >> > ~ , b ¢ be 
Hews mpos jv ovd avTapar duyncbpeba, ovx 6 adros 
a \ 
Tpotros éomep mporepov tod BovdeterOat, aAAG kal 
~ 7 ce 4 “A b) 16 [ as \ 7 
Tois Né€yovolw amact Kal TOIs aKovovoly bplv Ta BEA- 
~ , ~ 
TIOTA KAaL TAX THTOVTAa TOY PacTMY Kal Tov dicToY 
1 POalpETEov. 
[Ipa@rov pév, ei Tis @ avdpes ’AOnvaior Oappet spar 6 
Hrixos | 70n Kal dowy Kiplos ote Pidimmos, — 4 not pe 87 


kai pnodéva olerat Kivdvvoy hépety TodT0 TH PMG how 
> ~ 
moder pnd’ eh dpas TadvTa Tapackevd- enemy. 


(ecOat, Oavpdfw, Kai denOjvat mdévTav dpolws buav 
rd ‘\ \ > ~ ad A ? ° 
BovrAopat Tovs Aoytopovs akovoai pov dia Bpaxéwr, 6 
os TavavTia éu“ol mapéoTnKe mpocdoKayv Kal Ov ov 
~ a? ~ 
éxOpov hyotpar Pirurmoyr, iv éav pev eyo dox@ BéATuov 
las BI \ ~ be 9 y) ¢ ~ \ 
mpoopay, éuol meicOnre, Eav? dO of Oappobyres Kai Tremi- 


~ 2 b hy 
aTevkiTes atT@, TovTOLS mpocOycecbe®, eyo Tolvyy O77 


1 gav0’ D, 2 wy D, > gpoobjabe B.D. 
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> - 
avdpes AOnvaio Aoyifopat, tivey 6 Pirimmos Képios 
~ QA 4. ’ PL 7 Z ~ 
_ Wp@Tov pera Tv elpjvynv katéaTn; [lvdA@y 
Consider his naa Er : peasy 2) 
action in re- Kal Tov ev Poxedot TPAaAYLAaT@VY, TL OVV; 


gard to Phocts, = = ; , Ry , , 
and towards’ TOS TOUTOLS ExpyoaTto; & OnBaios cvpdé- 


the Argives. Were 
: pel Kal ovy & TH TOAEL, TWPATTELY TpoEiAETO. 
ti On more; rt mpos mAcovegiav, oipat, Kal Td wav 
e. 9? € ayy} 4 X A bd UA ‘ 
bp €av7@! rroijcacbat Tovs Aoyiopods e~eTa (wv, Kal 
’ > > 
ov” mpos elpnyny ovd jaovyxiav ovdé dikatoy ovdév, cide 
8 res ae 66 e lon x € 7 aN \ = nO 
TOUT Op0as, OTL TH pev HueTepa TOAEL Kal Tos OEcL 
~ € ? >OX DN bd oP ~ 2 7 Or 7 
Tois AmeTEpors ovdEeY ay Evdel~atTO TOTOvTOY® OvdE TrOLT- 
> ~ ~ 7 > 
ceev Ud ov meicbevTes Kpets THS idias EveK wpedeias 
~ c ~ 
TOV Gddov Tas EdAjvev exeivw mpoeiocbe, GAAA Kal 
Tov diKaiov Adyoy TroLovmevol, Kal TY mpocovoay 
10. El “~ 7 7 ‘ 7 a a : 7 
adogiav TO mpdypati hevyovTes, Kal TaVE a mpoonKeEl 
Tpoop@pmevol, dpolws évavTidcecbe, dv TL ToLodTOY EmI- 
9 XElph TMpaTTELVY, MoTEP AV El TOAELOUYTES TUXOLTE, TOS 
\ 4 € ~ e Ve ’ 1 ~ € ~ 
dé OnBaiovs tyetro, émep ovvéBn, advTi Tov EéavTois 
z 4 \ Be a ? 4 
ylyvopévey 7a AoiTa edoev Stws PovdrAeTAL TPaTTELV 
¢ v4 XN b] e b] 7 \ 7 
€avTov, Kal ovx dws avtTimpdgew Kal drakwdvoe, 
68 dda Kal cvotpatetoe av adtods | Kehedn, Kal viv 
tovs Meoonviovs Kai rods "Apyeious tavTa vreidndos 
= ~ a ) ~ bd Se 
EU Tolel, 0 Kal péeyioTov é€oTl Kal buav EyK@pLoy @ 
J bd a ~ y+ 
10 avdpes AOnvaiow Kéxpicbe yap ek TovTwy TaY Epyar 
7 ~ - x x f 6 \ \ OL 
povol Tav TavT@Y pNdEevos av KEpdous Ta KoLVa dikaLa 


Tov Eddjvev rpoécba, pnd avradrrAdéacba pndemias 


: auT@ [ER 2 ovxX ja’ > rorovroy Bi. 
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bd fh 
xapitos pnd wdedreias tiv els tods” EXAnvas evvo.ay. 
\ a? beet L \ ‘ Reon ef t - 

Kal TQAUT ELKOTWS KAL TEPL VUwY oOUTwS UTEiAndE 
\ ae Ke \ 2 e 5 
kal kat Apyetwy kal OnBaiwv as érépas 

ey 7B rote p ; fe knows that 
? (4 bn, ° 
ov povoy éls Ta TAapovTa Op@y GAAA Kal you will not be 
traitors to the 
ra mpo TovT@v AoylComevos, EvpioKEl yap, freedom of 11 
> Na , \ \ e 2 Greece, 
Olual, Kal GKOVEL TOUS pEV VPLETEPOUS TpoO- 
‘ ~ ~ ~ c > 
yovous e€dv avtois Tav AoiTaY apxeww EXAjvev oot 
bs \ ¢ a. a > lA b) b , 
aitovs bmakovety Pacidel, ob povoy ovK advacxopévous 
~ > 4 > - 
Tov Noyor TodTOY, Hvik jAOev Aré~avdpos 6 To’TwY Tpé- 
x ? a by % \ x 7 5] + 
yovos Tepl ToUTwY KnpUvg§, GAAG Kal THY x@pay ExXuTeiy 
mpoedopevous Kal mabey dToby bTropetvavTas, kal pera 
~ - af a , »\ b Len 7 
Tairva mpdéavras Ta00 & madvrTes prev adel ydiyorTat 
\ ~ 
Aéyetv, agiws 0 ovdcis elmeiy deddvntal, didmep Kayo 
4 
mapareinao dikaiws (€oTr yap pel(w taxeivey Epya 7) 
¢e a , BN y \ \ ? 
as TO Abyo Tis av EitroL), TOUS OE OnBatwy  buz from the 
Thebans 


and Argives 
he has hope 


of different 


Timbévtas. oldev ody adudorépous idia To conduct. x9 


kat Apyeiwy mpoyévous Tovs pev cvoTpa- 


TevoavTas TH BapBdpw, Tovs & ovK évav- 
t p P¢ ) 


AvolTeAodV ayamyoovTas, ovXY 6 TL GUVOicEL KOLA TOIS 
7 za) > A f 
"EdAnot cxepopévous. yeiT ovv, ef péev buds €EXolTOo 
, DN ~ ? Clee ’ ? ’ , 
gidous, emt Tots dikatois aiphoecOar, ef 8 exeivols 
~ QA e ~ e aA - \ 
mpoobeiTo, cuvepyous e€ev THS abdToo TAEovegias. dia 
mS , > ~ ~ ~ 
TadT exeivous avO tyev Kai tote Kal viv alpeirat, 
’ A 67) ?, € A ? ’ A xX en 
ov yap On Tplnpels ye Opa MAElovs avToOLS 7 vp. 69 
yA : sO b] ERS A (pe ee \ e = 
ovoas: ovd ev pev! TH pecoyeia TI apyxijy evpnKe, TIS 


1 pev om. Z. 
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+ a \ a 7 \ ~ > 7 3 , Div 
O emi TH Oaddt7n Kal Tov EuTropioy adéornKker> ovd 
3 a“ 1 , OX \ € a Le hed DQ ~ 
auvnpovet Tovs Adyous ovdE TAS UTOTXETELS Eh ais TIS 
EipHvns ETUXEV. 
od ~ 
13 *AdAa vy» Al’, elrrot Tis av ws TaVvTA TadT Eidds, Od 
7 a SND) 1 TAK a , a? 
mAcovegias Evexey od av eyo KaTNyop® Tore TadT 
empagev, GAA TO Otkaldtepa! tos OnBaiovs 7 dpas 
> ra sf > \ ~ \ ne rh. 
_ .. . @€totv!, aGdAA TOUTOY Kal povoy TdavTwV 
Lis policy ts a ‘ Jai de ah od aes i, ae 
not determined TOV AO0yeov OVK €VEOT AUT® VuUY El7TrELY’ O 
by justice. 
yap Meoonyvnv Aaxedapoviovs aduévat 
~ >] 
Kedevov mas av “Opxopeviv kai Kopdéveav rire On- 
4 XV A ? ad 7 lee > 
Baiots mapadods 76 Oikata vopifery ratr eivat tre- 
, , 2 
TOLNKEVAL OKHWALTO 5 
> ~ 
14 7AAN €BidoOn vy Ala (roiro ydép éo8 sbrédorrov) 
x \ VA es “~ e 7 ‘ ~ 
kal mapa yvéunv, Tov Oetrarov intéwvy kal Tov 
“A 3 
Do not believe OnBatwy omriTav Ev péow AnPOels, cvve- 


whatis said of _ + n a ete ar aay 
Philip's inten. X®PNTE TAabTAa, Kaos, ovKotY Pact pev 


tions ; judge 
him by his 
actions: — aT@s ExElV, Kal Aoyorrolodat TeEpLLoYTES 


pédrew mpos Tods OnBaiovs adtov v7é- 


a, 


15 tives @s "Eddrerav Teryiel 6 0€ TadTa pey pédAdEL Kal 


perAjoe”, as éy® Kpiva, Tots Meconviows dé Kat Tots 
"Apyelos éml tods Aakedatpoviovs cupPddrAew ov péd- 
Net, GAAA Kal évovs elomeumer Kal yxphyaT arro- 
oTéAXeL Kal OUvapiy peyadAnv Exov avTos éaTl TpOTOOKL- 
pos. Tovs pev dvras éxOpodvs OnBaiwy Aaxedaipovious 
16 dvatpel, ods & amédAecev adtos mporepov Paxéas viv 


+ dévodv post dixardrepa BS 2 pedrAnoer ye B?, 
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, \ Rls be ~ ee EFS x X 
odfer; Kal Tis dv Tatra mioretoeey; eyo piv yap 
ovk! dy hyodpat Pidimmor, oT ef Ta TpOTa Biacbeis 
dkov empatey ovr? av el viv ameylyvwoxe OnBaiovs, 
tois éxelvov éxOpois avvexa@s évavTiotcba, GAN ad 
= aA - ’ - > 7 ~ v4 B ] 
av vov movet, | Kdkelva €x mpoatpécews OnAbs Ear 70 

; ? 4 ? ? ? a a 7 
Toinoas. eK TdvTav 0, adv Tis dp0as Oewph, mavTa 
TpaypareveTal KaTa THS TOAEWS GUVTaTT@Y. Kal TOOT 17 
e€ dvdyKkns Tpomoy Ti” atvTe viv ye 4 ovpBai, 

vdyKns Tp 5 ye Oo} ovpBatver, 
Aoyifer dp. adpxewv BovreTal, Tov 
yi¢ Oe 7eP exe B Tt, TOUTOU ind remember 


> A 
0 advraywvicras povovs tbrethngey bas, that you are 
the enemies of 


> ~ \ BA 7 ‘ ~ IN . 
adiKel trodvY 7%On xpovoy, Kal TodTO avTos — autocratic 
+ ? € A»9 a \ > e power. 
dpiota ctvoidev EavT@* ols yap ovow dpe- 
? ay 4 7 > 3 a 2 
TEPOLS EXEL, TOVTOLS TaVTa TaAAAa aohadrws KEKTNTAL 
> A 8 i 
et yap ’Audimortww Kai Iloridaav mpoeiro, ovd ay 
oikor pévery BeBaiws Hyelro. audpdtepa ody olde, Kai 18 
¢ i Ma bd 7 Ne ~ bf 7 ~ 
éavTov? dpiv emtPovrevovTa kal buds aicPavopévovs 
> ~ > ~ 
cD gpovety & duds brodapBdvor dikaiws [av]* adrov 
~ 7 5 \ 7 7 as ~ 
pucety vouife® Kal mapwm€vyTat, TeicecOai TL mpocdoKar, 
A XA 
dv Kaipov AGBn7e, av® pi POdon Toijoas mporepos. 
} \ a?) b] 7 > 7 2 XN a 7 
1a TabT éypHyopev, EhéoTnker, Emi TH TOAEL OEpa- 
mever TIVas OnBaiovs? kai [MedXorovynoioy Todvs TavTa 
7 a 
Bovdopévous Tovrols, ods Sid pev TrEovEeElav TA TapbyTa 19 
> 4 54 \ X f. 7 = \ 
ayannoev oleTat, dua d€ oKaldTnTAa TpbTev TaV pmEeTa 


~~) OX / 7 re 2 \ 
Tavr ovdev mpooeo ban. Kai70L Gw@ppovoval ye Kal 


‘oS Z. * aire D. airy D. * dy sine canc. Z. D. 
> vonifor Z, D. S) cov. BS 7 @nBaiov B', 
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4 > ~ 7 > bd ~ aA \ \ 
peTpios évapyn tapadelypar eaTiy ideiy, & Kat mpos 
Meconviovs kal mpos ’Apyetous epory elmety ovvéBn, 

, 27 WV ‘ \ € ~ bd \ bed 
BéATiov 8 tows Kai mpos buds Eotiy eipjaba. 
20 Tlas yap oleo 8", efny, & dvdpes Meconjvior, dvcxepas 


3 ? ? i a4 a , X 
Let me repeat ekovelv OdvyOiovs, et tis TL A€you KaTa 


what I said 
to the 


y “ 3 ~ os < 
Messenvans. "AyOenodvTa pev avrots adier!, is mavres ol 


7 > ’ 7? x ? ae) 
Pirinmov Kat €Kxeivous Tovs Xpovous oT 


mporepov Maxedovias Bacirels advtero.obyto, [Moridaav 

71 0° edidov rods "AOnvaiwy amoikous | éxBaddv?, kal rip 
X 4 A nt \ ae bet aes \ 2 

Hev €xOpav THhv mpos Huds avTos avnpnTo, THY Xopav 

ee 7 > ? ~ Os fo > 

0 eéxeivois ededdxer Kaptrodcbat; apa mpocdoKay av- 

Tovs ToLavra Treicec Oat, 7 A€yovTos ay Tivos TMLoTEDOAL 

re: 3 a 6 = AN’ ee a4 bd 7 XN a 

21 Philipdecetved OLETVE, A opws, epynv ey@, ULKpov Xpo- 


the Olynthians 
and the 


. a = ’ - > “a 
Thessalians. -A9 éautev br éxelvov oTepovTal, aiaxpas 


BN b I 7 \ 
voy THv addoTplavy KapTwModpevot ToAvY 


3 7, 5 lA la b] \ \ 
extreaovTes, ov KpaTnOévTes prdvoy aAAa Kal mMpodo- 
> ~ 
Oévres bt GdAHA@Y Kal mpabévTes’ ov yap acdpadreis 
~ 7 e \ =. § 6 3 7 
Tals moX.Telais al mpos Tovs TUpadvvous avrat Xiav 
5 9 ’ / > 
92 ouiriat. ti & of Oetradoi; dp olecO, Ednv, 67 
avtois Tovs Tupdvvovs é€€BadrAe Kai wadw Nikaav 
\ 7 +>Q7 ~ \ “~ ~ 
kal Mayvnoiay édidov, mpocdoxay Thy Kabectacay viv 
4 YA ? t ~ x \ \ S 
dexadapyxiav écecOat Tap avrois, 7 Tov THY TUAaiay 
b] 66 ~ \ Ot ’ ~ 3 50 7 
amodévTa TotvTov Tas dias ad7@v* mpocddouvs Tapaipn- 
ns E39 + ~ b Q \ 7? ~ ‘ 
cecOat; ovK Eat TaDTA. GAA py yeyove TadTa Kal 
~ ~ J » 
23 Taow eat eldévat, dpeis 6, Eepnv éyé, OiddvTa pev 


1 Apie BY. D. > ékBaddrAov Z. D. 3 airav Z. 
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‘ ~ , 
kal vmicxvovpevoy Oewpetre Pitimmoy, eEnrarnkdTa SF 
HO \ Zz > A 6 “aif = 7 
70n Kal Tapakekpoupevoy amedyere, ef! cwdppoveire dn, 
8 ~ ay4 7 A A LOS, 2 7 
loely, eote Toivuy vn Al, edynv eyw, TWavTO- Better than 


Bene et , - , x \ all material 
ama eUpnueva Tals TOAETL TPOS PYAAKIV defences for a 


\ , ° , ee mY een 51 L 7 
Kal cornpiav, olov Xapaxadpara Kal TeXN Oe nis 
kai téppo. Kal Tada boa ToLabTa, Kal trust. 
Tatra pév €or amavTa yxElporroinra, Kal damdyns 
mpocdeira’ ev O€ TL KoLvov 4 dvats TaY Ev HpovotvTaY 
5) ¢ a ? , AN m= , 5) 
€v é€avTh KEexTNTaL dudaKTHploy, 6 Maot pév EoTLY 

b] A 
ayabov Kal corhpiov, pddioTa O& Tots mAHOeor pos 
Tovs Tupdvvous, Ti ody eoTl ToOTO; amoTia, TavTHY 
‘A - b] 7 = +X we re 
guddrrere, TavtTns avTéxecOe’ eav TavTnv cw¢nTE, 
~ 4 
ovdeyv pn Sevov wdéOnre. Té Cnreire; Epny. edAEvOepiar. 
cir’ odx 6pare Pidummov | addXoTpLwrdtas Ta’Ty Kal 
X , » P \ 5) Nee ee 
Tas Mpornyopias ExovTa; Bacireds yap Kal TUpavvos 
cd b] QA > - ‘\ 4 b] Vd > , 
das €xOpos éXevOepia kal vopois evavtios. ov PvdAd- 
] ~~ ~ 
Eco’ draws, Edny, pi) Todgwou (nTobvTes amadAayjvat 


deorrérny elpnre ; 


an? b) ? b A“ \ ~ e b ~ 
Tat? dkovcaytes éxeivol, Kal OopuBobvres ws dpbas : 


Aévyeral, Kal TroANOvS ETEpOUS Adyous Tapa 
Y E 2 piss ee B The Messe- 


Tov tpécBewv Kal mapévTos E“od Kal WaALY nians were not 
i ts ede #88 a convinced, but 
UTTEPOV AKOUTAVTES”, HS EOLKEY, OVOEV PAN= you are better 
a uUages. 
Aov dmocyjncovrae THS Piro Pidias ae 


ithe ee) b , »\ ) Af 3 BY] y 
ovd @v emayyeAAETAl, Kal OU TOUTO EOTLY ATOTFOY, EL 
? ‘ ? \ 2 & ~ 
Meconjvioe Kat lMedXorrovynciwv Ttwes Tap & T® do- 


1 av codppornr Bt. D. 2 dxovoarres om. Bt. D. 
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~ ~ > ~ 

27 ylou@ BérATic® cpa@ci 7. mpd€ovow’ adrAX wypeist of 
kal ouvlevTes avtol Kal Tov AEeydvT@Y akoOvOVTES Ua 
ws emiBovrcterOe, ws mepiatoyiferbe, EK TOD pnder? 
46 ~ 3 a 7 ¢ b \ ~ , € 7 
70n troinoa.® AnoeO , ws E“ol doKEl, WaVTA UTOpEivavTEs 
ce € Psu he |e \ Ae A = b 7 
otras 1) mapautiy’ dovy Kal pactavn peigov toxvet 

~ 3 Gh: - - 

Tov 700 UaTEepoy cuvoicety péAXOVTOS. 

23 Ilepi pev On Tév tbyiv mpaxtéwy Kal byuas adtovs 


er 7 Xd A eee \ 
What answer UTTEpov BovdAetoecbe, dv cwodpovAre’ & de 


shallwe make? ys, amokpwdpevor Ta OéovT av eint éeyn- 
piopévol, radr* ibn A€Ew. Hv pev ody Sikatoy @ avdpes 
"AOnvaio. rods éveyxévtas Tas bmocyéces, Ep ais 
29 emeloOnre mroinoacbar THY Elphynyv, Kadely: ovTE yap 
autos dv more Uréueva mpcoBevev, or’ dv vpels ot0” 


ed > 4 ~ 5 ~ 
ért é€mavoacbe moAeuovvTEsS, €L TOLAavTA 


Call those 
who held f A ‘on Pir perbe 
z TPAEELY TUYOVTA EL Vvns LALTTTTOV WETUE 
out promises P § X pl A ; AeA, 
; > 
about the aAX HY ToAv TOUT@Y ADPETTNKOTA TQ TOTE 
peace, and 


those who A€eyomeva, Kal médAw y €TEpous Kael. 


went on the “ ‘ Roel aes , aN a 
embassy to TWAS; TOUS OT eyw ‘yEeyovulas NON TNS 


fake the oaths. inp yng dard Ths boTépas Kav mpeaBelas 
73 7hs éml| rods Spkous, aicOdpevos pevaxiComerny THY 

, 7 \ , ‘ b yt 
TOA, mpovrAeyov Kal diemapTupoynv Kat ovK €lov 
30 mpoéaba ITddas ovdt Poxéas, éyovTas as Eywo pev 
idwp mivey eikotwos Stotpotros Kat SvaKoAds eElul TLS 

> ~ 

dvOpwmros, Pitimmos 8, dep evEaicO adv dpets, ear 

t ei jpeis BY. D. ? qepiretyilerOe @ote pndev Z. 


> row B.D. * ravra 89 Z. 
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maperOn, mpage, Kal Oeomias pev Kat [)darTaias 
Texel, OnBaiovs de mavoer THs UBpews, Xeppoyvnoov 
dé Trois atrod TéXeor diopvEer, EvBoway dé Kali Tov 
> ~ A 
Qperov av7’ ’Apudirodreows byly aodace’ Tatra yap 
4 SpUEN A 7 2 56 1 Ai i9 i’ ef 
amavrTa emi Tod Byuaros évtad0a! pynpovever oid 671 
id bé 7 Bg > \ ‘\ 10 A 
pnOévta, Kaimep dvTes ov Oetvol Tovs adiKodvTas pe- 
pvijcba. Kal TO wdvTw@y aicyioToy, Kal Tols Exydvols? 31 
A \ > P. X 3: N Week > ? 
mpos Tas eAmidas THv avtiy eipyyny eivat tadbrhnv 
> A ~ 
evndicacbe otTw Tedéws tHXOnTE. Ti Oy TadTa viv 
2 A ~ ~ 
A€yw kal Kadelv dnp deliv TovTous ; Eye vi} Tovs Oeovs 
b] ~ \ , + Maen: \ e ~ \ b) ’ 
TaANOH peT& Tappnoias €p® mpods tuas Kal ovK arro- 
Kpvwopat’ ovx iv els AowWopiay éumecay epavT@ pev 32 
porpopar' odx play &u pavT® pev 32 
= »S (2 Oe aes , ~ ya pe \ ? 
e€ tcov NOyov Trap vyly Troijow, Tos O° Epol mpocKpov- 

b] b] ~ SS 7 ys ~ 7 
gaow €€ apyns Kalwiy mapdcxw mpdpaci Tod waddLy 
Ti AaBeiv mapa Piriamov: ovd iva os? drs adodAETYXS. 

b] > | > ~ a 
GAX oipait wo tyas AvTHAcev & PirimTos mparres, 
~ x A F. A QA ~ e A r 4 
Haddov 7 Ta vuvi? TO yap Tpaypa 6p@ mpoBaivor, Kai 33 
A ~ ~ 
ovxt Bovdotuny pev av eikdfew dpbds, PoBodpar dé pur} 
va > \ = n_) u > - = 
Niav eyyvs 7 TobT 7dn. Grav ody pnKeO” duty apereiv 
b 7 vs A ? 2 25 VA Der 
eEovcia ylyynrat Tov ovpBavdvTav, pnd axotinO dru 
A_9 > 4? ~ 3 ‘ > ~ lal ~ 3 
Tait ed buds eotly Euod pnd rob deivos, GAN avrol 
TavTes OpaTe Kal ev EldATE, dpyidous Kai Tpayxels Dpuas 
4 lo A 
eveoOat vouifw, gpoPodpar ot ph Tdv | mpécBewv ce- 74 

, res ites e - 7 7, 5 ~_ 34 

clomnkoTav ed ois abTois cuvicact dedwmpodoKynkédat®, ToIs 


1 


evravOot B'. evravdi D. 7 eyyovos B*. =? rv B.D. 


+ 


olopat D. ° Sedwpodoxykdres D. 


36 
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> ~ - n QA 7 b / 
erravopOody Tt TELpwpévors THY Sid TOUTOUS aTOAwWASTOY 


a ? ~ ) a = ae 
When the evil TH Tap wvpav dpyh mepireccivy cup BH 
day, which a 
pik: Op® yap @$ Ta ToAAa Evious ovK Els TOvS 


russ comes, — alrioug GAN els TOvS Ud xelpa pddLoTa 
they ought 


to suffer, Thy opyiv adiévtas, Ews ody ETL péAXEL Kal 
ve \ , \ , ) / 
OvVlOTaTAaL Ta TpadypwaTa Kal KaTaKovosey adAnAaY, 
ad ~ ~ ~ 
EKaTTOV UUav, Kaltrep akplBas €lOdTa, 6uws emavapyvncat 


and therefore, Potvropat Tis 6 Pwxéas teicas Kail [Tvdas} 


before tt comes 
L wish to point 


out the guilty. rFe ei cy Arrixhy 6600 Kal rhs els [Me- 


bpas mpoécbal, ay KaTacTas éxelvos KUpLos 


~ \ n~ 
AoTovynaoy KUpLos yéyove, Kal Temoiny’ bpiv pi) TEpl TOV 
M4 “Ai Sree, Le SS, A 2s \ , 
dikaiwy pnd brép Tov €€w mpaypatov civat THY BovAjy, 
GAN Urép Tav ev TH ydSpa Kal ToD mpods Thy ’ArTiKHy 
Pp KOPP S pos 77 7) 
3 lo 4, 
TOAELOV, OS AUTFHTEL MEV EkaoTOV eTrELOaY TAaph, yeyove O 
ev €xeivn TH Npepa. el yap pi mapeKpovaOnte 760’ pets 
172 NPEPZ. €l Yap 1] TWAapEKp 7) Pets; 
Ss a ~ \ 
ovdey av HY TH WOAEL Tpaypa*® ovTE yap vaval SHrov 
3 > 7 
Kpatnoas els THY Arrikiy HAOev av moTE TTOA@ PiduT- 
~ \ 7 
mos, ovre me(n Badi{wv trétp tas [vas Kali Poxéas, 
d J rd 
adX’ ) Ta Oikat av Errol Kal THY Eipnyny ayov havyiav 
> x eS Ae ry FSS 9a , 4 é ra 4 o 
ELXEV,7) TAapAaXpH_ av Hv év dpolw TorEuo Ou Ov TOTE TIS 
zn) Os n ~ 
e_pyyns ereOtunoev. Tadt ody os bev TOuVYACAL, vo 
~ d ~ 
ikavas eipntat, as 0 av é€eracbein uddioT axpiBds, 
= 4 
Ln yévoiro, @ mavTes Oot ovdéva yap BovAroiuny av 
‘ 3 ~ 
éywye?, ovd’ ef Sikatds ear amodwA€val, peta TO 


?, 7 X ~ iA - € —_ 
mavtov Kivdvvou kai THS (npias Sixny brocyxeivy, 


* TlvAas rouncas Z. ipasante reioas DD, * Bovdoipny éywy’ dy Z. 


EPI PEaN CEN “XEPPONAZOF 


| EAE/ pév & dvdpes ’AOnvaior rods déyovTas 90 


dmavras! pire mpos ExOpav rroveto Oar A6yov 7, a. 


d€va unte mpos yap, dA 6 BérATicroy #8. vot the 
Mf ae Bene? B misdeeds of 


¢ ~ ye | . . 
Exaotos Hyeito, Toor dropaiver Oat, dAXws —_Diopeithes 
an but the 
TE Kal TWEpt Kolv@v Tpaypdtev Kal peyd- — ageression 
A Cae oe of Philip. 
Lov tydv Bovrevopévov? émel? 0’ nor ra PM 
X 7 \ o c on ’ SEZ, - 
pev didovetkia Ta ntiwionmor aitia mpodyovrat 
~ » > ~ ~ 
Aéyerv, buas ® advdpes “AOnvaior rods moAdods bel 
Son > a lod 
TAVTA TAN adedovras®, & TH wbdet voulfere cvppépery, 
Tatra kat ndiferOa kal mpdrrev, 1% pev odv orovdn 2 
~ ’ ~ 
mept tav ev Xeppovicw mpaypdtov éott Kai rhs 
- A ¢ 7 ~ ‘\ 5] 
oTpareias iv evdéKaTov pyva rtouvtovi Pirimmos éy 
, ~ a ae e a 1 2 
Opakn moira tav dé Abyov of mreioToL TeEpl dy 
7 ie \ ee ~ 54 b] A b) 
AtoreiOns mpdrret Kal wédAXeL Troveiy elpynvTal, eyo 
doa pév TLS aiTLaTal Twa TovTwY ods KaTa ToOdS Vopuous 
ep vplv eoriv bray BovAnabe Koddgew, kav On doKh 
~ ~ ~ b] - an 
Kav émlaxovot repli avtay okorrely eyyxwpely tyodpat, 
\ ’ - - \ ? iS) eS ys » +Q7 
kal ov mavu det wept TovUTwY oT Eue oT ddAov ovdéva 
loxupiferOar’ dca & éxOpis trdpyov TH TwoAE* Kal3 
nt c A ~ 
dvvdpet ToAAH mept EdAjomovtov ay teiparat mpo- 
* Gnavras ev ipiv BY. D. ? ered) B.D. ~~ * dhévras D. 


* ri moder Pidurmos B}. D. 
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NaBeiv, kav amag botepjowpev, ovKed” Eopev cOoal, 
wept tovray 6 ola: tiv taxiorny oupdpépery Kal 
91| BeBovrebo0at Kal mapeckevdcOat, Kal pi) Tots Tepl 
“A » , ‘ “A Yo b s\ # 
Tév adrXov OoptBos Kal Tais KaTnyoplals amd TovTeV 
amroopavat, 
4 [lorAdr\g O& Oavpdfov tév eiwbdrav éyecOar Trap 
an lo > b ~ a 
dpiv, ovdevds ArTov ® avdpes AOnvator TeOavpaka d 
Itisabsurd Kal mponv Tivos tKovoa elmévTos év TH 
to speak of 


honest peace POovAR, os apa det Tov ovpPovadActvovTa 


or downright * conNeuely atrdOS ) Thy elphyny dye 


war in face 
P eer oupPovrevey. eat. O€, ef pev ovyiav 
ae or y nen = ee 
Philip.  idummos yet Kal pynTe TY ETEpoY 


By \ \ » nen X is , 4 
EXEL Tapa Tiv eipnynv pndev pATE TvoKEVa ETAL TaVTAS 
] ~ - ~ 
avOpdrous ep Huds, overt! det rEyev, GAN aTras 
Les ) , \ , oT ys bens 54 € # 
elpyynv axréov, kal Ta ye ah dbua@v Eroiwa bTdpyovTa 
@ ta , & a N= 9 Fire A 34? 2 X age” 
ope «f & & pev? dpudcapev Kal ed ols tiv elpnyny 
éroinodpeba, eoTw ely Kal ‘yeypappéva keira, 
, 3 na 

6 daiverar S am apyis 6 Pirturmos, mpiv AromeiOny 
éxmAcdoat kal tTovs KAnpotxovs ods viv aiTi@vTat 
TemoinKkevat Tov? moAEMoV, TOAAG fev TOV HuETEpov 

? ’ 
adixws eiAndds, drép ov Whdiouad vpéTepa eyKad- 
odbvta KUpia Tauti, mdévra dé Tov yxpovoy cuvEexas Ta 
~ c 
tév addAd\ov “EddAjvev Kai BapBdpov rAapBavery Kai 
+49 ¢ ~ 7 Pg ~ 4 € 
ed’ uads ovoxevagipevos, ti totro éyouoly, os 
asm A A ae >» A, ’ \ ” v 
7 ToNepely 7) aye elpnynyv del; ov yap aipeois eotiy 


1 ovdey BY. * & pev [qpeis] B?. > sav om. D. 
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~ ~ > ” 4 
uly TOU mMpdypatos, GAN Srrodelrerat 7d OiKkadtatov! 
~ a e 7 es b \ 
TeV Epyav, 6 brepBaivoval ExovTES OUTOL. Ti OVY ETL 
~ ~ b ~ \ 
TodTo; autvverOar Tov mporepov Troremodv Huty. mArjv 
€ ~ x > - oe ~ 
el? tobrTo Aéyouar vi Ata, ds av aréxnrat THs’ ArriKhs 
~ ~ ’ -~ X ? 
kal tod [Teipai@s Pidimmos®, ovr adiKet THY ToALY 
~ ? ? 7 
ore moet wéAepov, ef 0 ex TovT@Y Ta Sikata TiMEvTaL 
\ X ee 2 - Ave CAF er 
Kal Thy eipnyny tatvrnyv* opigovTat, | oTL e 
aie ei a Tas as peg ON Ts Philip 
a ¢ 
hev Oyntrovbev ov’ Gaia ovT avEKTa to doas he 
» ee eens = oo pleases and 
A€yovotv ovO dbyiv acparn, OnrAOv EoTLY Diopeithes 


to respect 


icf ’ \ b F ) - - 
dmacw, ov piv adX evavtia oupBaiver sp. terms 


~ r ? # 2 
rais katnyoptas &s Aome(Oovs Karnyop- Ye: 

~ \ » WA, | ~ ? > 7 7 A 7 
ovo. Kal avTad Tadta éyelv adrovs. Ti yap Of Tore 

lan oR - J 
T® pev Pilinte® mdvta Tadda Trovety EEovoiav Sécopev, 
a ~ 2 ~ > ? ~ ? ’ >OX Se 
av THs Atrikns améxntal, TO Atoreider 8 ovdé Bonbeiy 
tois Opagiv e€écrat, 7) moAE“ov Trolety adtov dhcoper ; 
adrAa vy» Ala tatra pev e€edéyxovTa, dewa Oe 

~ > c 

motodow® of €évoi mEpiKomTovTes Ta Ev EXAnoTér7e, 
kai AtoreiOns adikel KaTdyov Ta mola, Kal det pr 
> rd > ” + 7 ~ x QX b 
emitpemey avT®. toto, ylyvécOw radra ovdéy ayti- 
rE e lA } ~ L € e ar 66 we A 

éyo. olpat pévTo. deiv, eirep as adnbas emi aor 
dixaiois Tatra cvpBovrevovew, SorEp THY UTadpyovcay 
TH oA OUvamly KaTaddoar (nTovoL Tiv EheoTynKdra 

\ of Fd - 7 5] € ~ 
kal mopigovra yxphpata tavtn diaBddAdovTes Ev dpi, 
ovr@ Ty Pirimmov Svvapiv Set~ar SiadvOnoopévny 
. 1 70 Six. kat dvayxadraroy B*. D. 2 ef py B?. 

3 6 @Aunmos B41 D. 3 * ratty BY. D.  ® Seva rotodcar & D. 

EK 2 
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adv bpets Tatra mecOjre, ef O€ yj, oKoTE!ITE OTL ovdEV 
aXXo Troltotolv 7 KaObloTaot THY TOA Els 
It zs of the A ne : 5 sacle ‘ 
utmost tm- TOV QUTOV TpoTrOV bu ov Ta TapovTa! Tpay- 
portance to » x 3 s v . - 

have a force PATH atavT amrohkM@AEKEV. loTE yap Ontrov 


on the spot. ans ¢# ’ \ uA , , , 
To0O’, Ort ovdEVv’ T@Y TaVTwY TAEOV KEKpa- 


“~ 


9 Pi. xX , b. 5 _ 7 
tyke? Pirurmos 7 TS mpdbrEpos mpos Tois mpdypact 
\ 54 A 
ylyverOa. 6 pev yap Exov dvvapw cuvectynkviay del 
rept adTov, Kal mpoedws & BovreTat mpagat, eEaidyns 
3 a A > “~ /, - Ps ~ 

ép ods dv atit@ 6fn mapeotiv’ jpeis OF eerday 
mudapmebd te ylryvopuevov, thvikadra OopvBovpeOa Kal 
vafoueba, ir’, oluat, cupBab D bev, eh a 
TOA Parke fEva, » OlMal, TUUPalvel TW meV, Eh 
4 ~?) 4 \ \ ¢ ey ¢ iz > 
dv €\On, tabr exelv KaTa& modAnv Hovxiav, hpi 6 

t 7 Ne BL by } , d , 
dorepifew, Kal doa dv daravicoper, dravra | wdtnv 

M4 
dvndwxkéval, Kal THY pev ExOpav Kal 76 BovrAcoOat 
~ ~ 4 
korvelv evdedely Oat, baTepifovTas Je THY Epywv aicxtyny 
TpocopArALTKAveLy, 
X 7 b A a eet } "AO ~ d \ A 
Mi) roivuy adyvoeire @ avdpes “AOnvaior br Kat viv 
> ’ ~ 

Suppose that TAA pév eaTL Oyo! TadTa Kal Tpodacecs, 


Philip should , = \ \ , A 
attach By. TpatTeTar® O& Kal KaTacKevdgeTat TodTO, 


zantium. 
How can we 

help them 

without a 


force? mreloTns ovxias admav@ dca BovrcTat 


e t ~ \ a4 Sf. ya \ 
OTws Uua@v fev oiKoL pevovTav, E~w Oe 


pndeuias ovons TH TWoAEL duvvdpews, pera 


14 Pirurmos duoiknocerat, Oewpeire yap TO Tapoy mpaTor, 


A 7 ‘ } a 7 bd ~ 4 ’ 
5 ytyverat, vuvi dvvapiw peyaddnv exelvos Exov eV 
1 7a mapedborvra D, 2 Kexpatnke THs TOAews B?. 


3 gpdtrerat S€ TovTo Kat Katackevaterac Bt. D. 
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7 
Opakn SvatpiBer, kal petaméurerat ToAANY, ws paciy 
A ss 
of mapovtes, ad Maxedovias Kal Qerradias, eav ovy 
Tepipeivas Tovs éeTnolas emi BugdvTiov €hOwv ToALOpKh), 
~ ~ 5] ‘ ~ 
mpatov pev olecbe tovs Bugavtiovs pevely emt THs 
~ ~ A Me 
avoias THs avTHs @omep viv, Kal ovTE TapakahéeceLy 
buds ove Bonbeiy abtois aéidce; eye pev ovK olpatt, 
BS) lan ~ “A XN 
GAG Kal ef Tigt paddAov amictobol 7 Hpiv, Kal 
TovTous elodpHoecOat padrov 7) Keivo? mapaddcely TiV 
Tod, dv mep Lyn POdon AaBwv adrovs. ovKodY MOV 
>] rp ~ ~ 
bev py Suvapévor éevOévd’ dvarrcdoa, éxet d& pndeuias 
dmrapxovens éToipov Bonbeias, ovdty adtovs amodwdEvat 
Kkodtce. vi Ata, Kaxodaipovoto. yap a&vOpwmoa kal 
’ ~ 
brepBddrdXovew avola, mdvu ye, GAN duws adrovs dei 
~ o> < - A a 7 \ \ ’ ) ony 
cas civat' ocupdeper yap TH Wore, Kal pay odd Exeivd 
ye Onddov éotiv piv, os emt Xeppdvnoov ovy Ee 
d ~ ~ <= ~ ec » 
GAN elye €xk THs emiotoAns Set oKorely Hs Emepre 
T \ Mg a b] ~ 6 7 \ > x 2 b 
pos buds, auuvetobal dynot rovs ev Xeppovyco, av 
\ ? Ss lo 
fey tolvuy 4 Td cuvertnKds oTpdTevpa®, Kal TH 
6 ~ ?; \ “A 
| xépa BonOjcar dvvycerat Kai Tov 


Or suppose 


~ ~ , 
he attacks the éxeiyou Tt Kak@s Toijoar ef 0 ama 
Chersonese, 

. ° UA i V4 x 5 \ x 
will it help OtadrvOnoerat, Ti monoomey av emt Xep- 
us to put , Moe: A A ‘6 wr Ay, 
Diopeithes povnoov in; Kkpivodpev AtoreiOn vy Ala, 
on his trial ? 

fustrial? vad ci ru mpdypara éorar Bedtio; ddA 


evOevd’* dv BonOjnoapev adtoi®, av & bro tev Tvev- 


ul 3 a , 
* otona D. 2 ’reivo D. 8 rovro otparevpa Bt. D. 
5 


* BonOnoopev aro B?. ait@ D. 
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18 udrov py duvépeba; adrAdka pa Al’ ovx HEE, Kal 

op icc a , Rae ce ee SB \ / > 
tis éyyuntys é€ott ToUTOU; ap” opare Kal doyiferOe w& 
B)4 ? << \ bd ~ ud ~ y ’ 
avdpes “AOnvator tiv emitcav dpav Tov €érous, els 
BS B) ~ € ~*~ 
nv epnuov tives olovra deity Tov EdAnotovtov tbyov 
Toinoa Kal mapadodvar Pirinmo; zi 0, av amedav 
> , Ss \ \ 7 A 
éx Opakns kai pode mpocedav Xeppovicw pnde 
a \ \ ~ 7 b] ‘ 7 BI 
Bufavtio (kai yap taidra doyiferbe) emt Xadkida 7 
, cf \ Lee V4 ef 3 x 
Méyapa kn Tov avrov tpédmov évmep ew Qpeov 
, la ~ 3 ig + es. > 4 ‘ 
mpaonv, ToTepov KpeiTTov evOdde attoy aptverOat Kal 
A N , \ N 5) . su Ry 
mpoceAOeiy Tov moAE“ov pos THY ATTLKY Edoal, 7 
, ) “A ae ri 9:2 SNe Ie UN > 1 
kaTackeva¢el Exel TLV aoyoNlayv ab7@; ey@ ev olwat 
TOUTO, 

19 Tatra toivuy dravtas eidéras Kat oytCopévous xpi) 
\ Vid ’ a 4 A A 
a At ovy jy AtoreiOns weiparar 7 

v4 - A - 

rather to qroder OUVapLY TapacKkeva ey, TaUTHY Bac- 


zncrease the : - is "i re 
force, than Kalvely kat Ovaddoat meipacbat, arr 


lorecallit. -¢ » en , ‘ 
éTEpav avTovs mpoomapackevdfev Kal 
cuvevTopotvTas ekeivm® yxpnudTtav Kal TadXa olkelws 
20 cvvaywvigopevous, ef yap Tis Epotto Pirimmov ‘ eimé 
/ FA , ? \ , A 
pol, woTep av Bovdroto TovTovs Todvs oTpaTidTas ods 
A 4 ~ + \ id ~ x7 Oar A 
Lomre(Ons viv Exel, Tovs omoLoveTwacoiy (ovdev yap 
~ ee ~ 

avriéyo), dOevety kal wap “AOnvaios ddofeiv Kal 
7 4 ~ 4 ? <A 
mAclous ylyverOar THs TbAEws ovVvaywrigomérns, 7 

r4 ~ \ - fC 
diaBadrXévTov Tiva@v Kal KaTnyopotyTey Siacracbjvat 
~~ > rn?) xX > Oe c 
kal OvapOaphvat; rotr av oiuat gyoeev, «iO a 


- olopat D . 
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XK ~ an aw A 
Pidinmos av evEaito Tols | Gcois, rad’ tua! tives 95 
bd ? , ~ a / a , A lot 
évOdde mpdtrovow; «ira ere Qnreite WOOEY Ta Tis 
ToAEwWS aTOAMAEY ATAVTA } 
A ? 
Botvdopat Toivuy (mpos?) buds pera mappnotas eferd- 21 
cal Ta wapovTa mpdypata TH WOAEL, Kal * 
Vhat a 
~ \ ~ e 
cKeacbat ré roodpev avrol viv Kal Om@s position is 


i: 5) cw eS eae Pr + ’ ours. We 
xpoueO avrois. melts OVTE XPNMATA ELO- will neither 


, , of are , 3 pay nor 
pépew Bovrsueba ov're adroit otpareterOar®, fe 
ovTe TaY KoLVaY amréxec Oat duvdpEeba, ovTE pe mee 

zé€S LO 
> - 

Tas ouvvTdgéers AroreiOer Sidopev, ov’ bo es his 22 
Orces : 


b ee Can ? ) a ) N 
av avTos av7T@ Tropiontat erraivotpmev, AAAG 
2? \ ~ 7 \ ? 2? la 
Backaivopey kal oxorotpev 1é0ev Kal TL weAAEL TroLELy 
5 - A ~ ee > ws ec BA 
kal wdvta Ta Toladra, ot? emednmEp oUTwS EXopEY, 
Ree 2 ) IA , I1f\7 ) As \ > 
Ta Huerep avtav mpatre eOeAomev, GAN EV peEV Tos 
a b ~ 
Abyois Tods THS moAEwS A€yovTas Eta Emratvodpev, Ev 
A lal ~ 
dé Ttois épyois Tois évavTiovpévols TovToLs cvvaywri- 
7 6 ¢ c~ X , 'oO e ze \ 9 
(opeOa, tpets pev toivuy eid@PaTe ExadoTOTE TOY Trap- 23 
> A > ~ A ’ 
lovTa épwray ti ovv yxpy moeiv; Ey® 0 Who can 
advise under 


such ctrcum- 
stances ? 


¢ ~ 3 ~ 7 7 or \ z 
buds EepwTnoat BovrAopat Ti ovv xpy AEyELV; 
> 
el yap pyre elooioeTe, pte avTol oTpa- 
, , “A “A b] , Pi \ 
tevoecOe, pte Tov Kowady adégecbe, pte Tas 
, 4 ? & ce Ape di Nie as GFA 
ouvragets AromeiOe: SdoeTe, pyTE O60 av avTOS avT@ 
3 ~ 
moplontat édoere, pate Ta vpeTep avTav TpaTTELy 
2 7 5) 4 P , > \ / , 
eOeAjoete, ovK exw TL réyo. Ef yap On ToTadTHY 
1 jpov Bi. D. 2 rpos om. Z. pos D. 
5 orpareverO Apopev BY, D 
pareverOa ToApapev B*. D. 


24 
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~ 3 ~ 7, 
efovoiav Tots aitiac bat kal diaBddrXewv Bovdopévors didore 
sd ‘ . oe \ lA ; meee. ~ \ \ 
@OTE KaL TEpl av daci pédAAELv avToy ToLEly, Kal TeEpl 
TOUT@Y TpoKaTnyopovvT@Y aKpodabe, Ti av TIS héyor; 

“19 , , ~ A 2 Maa a Ps ORS 
Tt Tolvuy OvvaTat TadTa Tovey, éviovs pabeiv buav 

-~ , \ \ , \ \ b 
Our generals SC €$w O& pera mappnotas: Kal yap ovd 


. 3 
levy blackmail dy gros Svvaiuny. madvTes boot wémoT 
on the tslands 

. . b , , t ~ 7 x 
and Asiatic exTeTAEUKaGL Tap UEoOY | OTpaTnyol, 7 
cities, Diopet- See . ; : 2 = ° - 
thes does the €Y@ TACDKXELV OTLOVY TLUM@LAL, KAL TAPA Xiwv 
same. If this 
source 2s stop- 
ped, whence 
can they obtain 


money? — Xéyw, xpfpata AapBdvovow. AapBdvovcr 


dé of wey €xovTes piav 7} Ovo vats é€Adtrova, of dé peifa 


\ A ? \ > *& x cd 
kaltrapa EpvOpaiwy kai tap ay av ExacToL 


- 2 ~ \ BP] , 5 4 
dvvevTat, TobTey Tay THY Aciay olkotyT@v 


25 dtvapiv mrelova, Kal diddacry of diddvTes ovTE TA pLKpa 


= 


to 


» \ \ Iu ae ) 4 ’ b) e/ 7 
ovTe TH TOAAG avT ovddevds (od yap ovTw paivorTal), 
5] ~ 3 ~ 
GAN ovotvpevot py adikeicbat Tos map ab’Ta@v éxmdé- 
J a \ ~ , \ + 
ovTas eumropous, fy ovdacbal, Tapameurec Oat Ta TAOLA 
\ CraereN b ~ \ ? ) ? V4 \ 
7a avuTav, Ta ToladTa: daci 0 evvoias diddvat, Kai 
~ s/ + \ 7 ~ ‘ \ ‘ 
TovTo Tovvoua exel Ta AHppata Tadra, Kat On Kai 
A a 4 - > »Sf lan ’ \ ~ 
viv 7@ AvoreiOer otpdrevp ExovTt capes éoti TodTO 
~ e - ve - ie A \ 
djrov 67 Odcover xphuata mavtes oro TébEev yap 
> “A 
oiec0e addobOey Tov pte AaBovTa Tap budy pndey 
7? > Leet, / ‘e t F 7, 7 
HnTe avTov exovTa omdev picbodoTHce oTpaTiéTas 
Tpehew ; Ek TOD ovpavod; ovK oT. TabTa, adr ad’ 
ce 3 7 XN ~ \ ? b \ 7 
@v ayeipel Kal mpocaitel Kal OaveifeTal, amd TovTwY 
} 7 iY x / ~ ¢ ~ b 
ldyel, ovdev ovv adAO Trototalv of KaTnyopobyTes ev 


~ <x ~ 
viv 7) mpor€yovary amact pnd driody exelv@ diddvar, 
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t \ ~ ~ 7 7? < - 7 
@s kal TOU pedAAHoat OdcovTi Sikny, pH TL ToinocarTi 
b| , 1 A 9 SN € a é 7 
ye 7 Katampagapevo!. TovT elow ot Oyo pédreEL 
~ pee (cA 2 7 é ? “ 

moAtopkely, Tovs “EdAnvas Exdidwor péAet yap TLV 
, “A \ , ? ) ? c ; 3 - 
TovTay Tay THY Agiav olkotytwy EdXAjvav, apeivous 
> 4 > n aA 
pévt ? av elev TOV GAA 7) THS TaTpidos KHOETOaL, Kal 28 
/ b) Nie +S YA b ye e 
TO ye els TOY EXAnomovTov ExTéuTey ETEPOY OTPATN- 


A Pot oy | e| - b A A ~ ?, 
yov Totr éoriv. ef yap dea moet Atotrel- 75 send out a 
force against 
Diopetthes ts 


? ~ an 
A@nvator pixpoy muwdkiv tatra mavra "edness. Let 
him be brought 


~~ 3 . 
Korboa dvvaiT av, Kal A€yovow of vomor — #0 trial. 


Ons kal KaTra@yet T& TAola, piKpoy @ avdpes 


| raira, rods ddikobyTas eicayyé\Aev, ob pa Alia 97 
4, ‘ , 2? ¢ a > Nw , 
damdvais Kal Tpinpect TooavTals Huas avTtovs dudar- 
~ P 
Tew, émel TobTS y éaotlv brepBodrAt pavias’ GAN. Emi 29 
\ aS b re: aA d y+ -~ ¢ \ ae , 
fev TOvS EXOpovs, ods ovK eat AaBeEly UO Tools vopuots, 
b 
Kal oTpaTiétas Tpépety Kal Tplhpels ExmeuTre Kal 
, ’ , A Cy oa ar. 3 re ares 
XpHpara elodépe el Kal avayKaioy €or, emi O Hpas 
> ‘\ 7 bf - iz ~_9 + 2 
avTovs Whdiopa eloayyedXia Tapados, TadT eoTLy®. 
Pet Sy ? b 7 b he \ \ 
TadT jv ed dpovotvTwy avOpétrav, ernpeagovTwy Oe Kal 
diadberpovTav Ta mpdypara, & viv obrot ToLovow. Kal 30 
TO pey TovUT@Y TLVAS Eval ToLOvTOUS JELYOY i» 
: eo aide ee a. ; But tt ts not 
by ov dewov €otiv' GAN dpeis of KaOH- our generals, it 


= = - - 7s Philip who 

fevot ovtws On didkerobe woTE, AY MEV 7s the cause of 
x \ ¢ , »__\ our aisasters. 

tis ein tapeAOwv bri AtomeiOns €or 


TOY Kakav TdavTev aitios 7 Xdpns 1) “Apiotopay 7) dv 


1 guyxatampagapevm B*. D. 2 pev trav Z,  pevray D. 


3 got ixava Bt, D. 
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x ~ ~ ~ 
dv TOV ToALTav Ein TiS}, edOEwS Hate Kai DopuBeEiTE ws 
31 6pOds Aéyer’ av dé mapeAOav Aéyn Tis TaANOH, Ore 
cal > > 7 ~ ~ 
‘Anpeire @ avdpes AOnvaio madvrwy Tov Kak@v Kat 
a , , , ’ oe 2 > 
Tov Tpaypatev tovTay Pirdimmis EoTiv altos’ Et 
bd ~ > = ~ od 
yap éxeivos hyev ovyxiav, ovdéy dv qv mpaypa TH 
, a. \ ’ ) ~ Pa \ ) x 3 
TOAEL, @S pev OUK GANOH TadT EaTIy OUK EXETE aVTI- 
Aéyeiv, dx OecOar dé por Soxetre Kal HowEp amodrbvat 
32 Tt voulfev, aitioy 6& robrwy (kat por mpos Seay, bray 
ef ~ 7 ad 4 ? 
eveka Tov BeATioaToOU AEyo, ETT Tmappnata): TT PET KEV- 
~ ~ 4 ~ 
dkaow bpads? trav trodtTevopévoy Evioe ev pev Tails 
3 ; - 
exkAnolas ghoBepods Kal xaderovs, ev dé Tals mapa- 
okevais Talis Tod modguou pabvpous Kal evKaTadpovy- 
pou pabiip povth 
p)' \ > x aS wy A a4 ed 
Tovs, ay pev ovy Tov airiov eimn Tis Ov LoTE OTL 
> ~ ~ b)! 
Ajwerbe map tiv adrois, pare kal Bovdecbe av 
\ ~ a ~ / 
98 de Toloitovy réyn Tis dv | KpaTHoavTas Tois OmAaLS, 
» > > 
adAws 8 ovK Ett KoAdoaL, OvK ExET Oluat TL TOLHCETE, 
) ~ <u 
33 e€eheyxouevor O& adyOecbe. eExpay yap® © avdpes 
"Aé ~ > 7 x ~ eg ‘ : , 
nvatiot Tovvavtiov 7 viv amavTas TOUS ToALTEVOME- 
vous évy pev Tais exkAnolals mpdous Kal 


We ought to 
- bog: Aree a \ \ 
show our vi- didavOpa@rovs tyas eOifew elvat mpos yap 
gour in pre- o ‘ 
parations, not bpas avdtovs Kal Tods cvppdyous Ev TavTaLs 
a ir i ce : 7 s = 
courtsand ©OTt Ta Olkatar ev d€ Tals Tapackevals 
assemblies, ~ a \ 
tais* Tod modeuou hoBepods Kal xaderovs 
> - X \ \ bd 6 \ \ \ 
émloeKkvival' mpos yap Tovs €xOpovs Kal Tous 


1 ein tis Tov moktrav Bt *AGnvaior D. 


2 ipas ex ToAAoU Ce Bo > te B+, 1). £ rais om. Z. 
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dvtimddous éxetvos! eof 6 aydév. viv O& Snpayo- 34 
A ae \ a Q € ey ef 
yodvres buds Kal xapifopuevo. Kab wbrrepBodjv ottw 

7 v4 > BJ \ ~ 2 ? ~ 
Oiatebeikaciw woT &v pev Taig exkAnolals Tpudav 
‘ 7 , \ ¢ X b] ?- 
Kal KoAakevecOat mdvTa mpos Hdovay akovovTas, 
éy O€ Tols mpdypact Kal Tols ylyvopévols TrEpt TOV 
éoxdtov On Kwdvvevev, dépe yap mpos Atds, ec 
A 7 ie 
Aoyov buas amaithoeay of “EXAnves ov vuvi wapei- 
~ } \ ¢ 6 “4 so le Q CAS ery } 35 
Kate kalpov Oia pabupiav, kat EpowO tyas  avdpes 35 
7A ~ , ¢ ¢t ~ ¢ - ? 5. 
Onvaior méumeTe WS Has ExdoToTE TpéaPeLs, Kal 
Aéyere. OS emiBovrcder Pirdimmos huiv Kal mao Tots 
7 j A 
"EdAnoi Kal os puddrrecOa del tiv avOpwmoy kai 
? X SMe Pees ee; , Niue a 
TadvTa T& Tolabra?; avdyKn pdoKey Kal dpodroyely 
A ~ Le - 
Tolobmev yap Tadra. ‘cir, @ mdvTav avOpémav hav- 
éraTo., déxa ph é vOpatrov Kal voow 
; Lhvas amoyevopevov TavOparovu Kal voce 
kai xeya@ve Kal mrod€uois amoAnpbévtos @aTE py av 


> ~~ 
dtvacbat erravedOeiy oikade, ore THY EV-  pyrp ae answer 28 


can we make to 
the charge of 


~ \ bs bd ~ , ; 2 
avTa@v ovdev Ekopicacbe, GAN Ekelvos pey — *aActi0n: 


> 7 BA oN ¢ We 
Poway nrAevOepdoate ovTE TOY UpeETEpwv 


Cs «PX wy S rr LN < t , 2 , 
buav olkot pevovT@y, cxoANY aydvTov, bylalvovT@V «EL 
én; \ A ~ ~ ig 7 "fi c ou 
) ToS TH ToLadTAa ToLobyTas Vytaivety Pyoatev ‘ dvo 
| é Evp 7 ? ak , XN \ b) \ 

v EvBoia xatéotnoe Tupdvvovs, Tov pev amravTiKpd 99 
~ a « ~ ] 
THs Arrikns émiterxioas Tov © emt Zkiabov®, bers d 37 

a3 } 

ovde Tadr admedtoacde, ef pndev aro EBovAETOe, GAX 

eldxate*, adéorare Ondov drt avT@, Kal havepdy Te- 
1 


ev exeivats B}. 2 roavti, D. 3 Sxiddo BI. 


* ecidxate kat apeorare BY. D. 
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¢ ’ ~ 
Toinkate OTL ovd av dexakis amobdvn, ovdév padXov 
/ 6 1 a = - 6 \ ~ < 
kwnoecbe!, ri ovv mpecBeverOe Kal Katnyopeire Kal 
, 5), ees s ab) d A , , 
mpdypal hiv mapéxete;’ av Tatra Réywo., zi 
> ~ BI - - 3s » ? ~ 3 \ \ 
epoduev 7 TL dnoopev @ avdpes AOnvaior; éym pev 
yap ovx ope. 
eek 7 \ a Vie Mee lA x / 

88  Elot totvuy twes ot té7 e€edéyxey Tov TaplorTa 
yy 5 \ 3 Ua la a X ~ 2: ae 
olovTal, EmElOay Epwrnowor TL ody xpr ToLEiv: ols éyw 

bev 70 Oikalératov2 Totro amoKpivodpat, 

Make up your ee ee ’ : a 

minds that TAUTG PN TrOleLy & VuUVL TOLELTE, OV PIV 

Philipis an ,... “ Pre ; a ae 5 

enemy to the G&AAG kal Ka Exacrov akpiBas Epo. Kal 
cety ; ef a ’ A , ¢ ) 

OTS, BOTEP EpwToat TpoOtpas, oUTw Kal 

- ~ > ? ~ 

39 molely EbeAngOVaLY, TpaTov pev @ avdpes ’AOnvaio 
~ TEI ree: ’ = 7 ~ e a , 

TovTo map vyly avTois PeBaiws yva@vat, drt TH mode 

~ \ 

Pirimmos moAeuel Kal tiv eiphynv déduke (Kal mrav- 

~ \ 

cacbe wept tovrov Kkatnyopoivtes addjdov) kal 

m 7 b] ‘ 3 \ e a , \ 

Kakovous pév €oTt Kal €xOpds 6dAn TH more Kal 

A ~ ~ b 

107@ 7Hs modAEws EdddEL, TpocOjcw SE Kal Tois & 
los 4 ~ b] - \ ~ - bl] > 
Th woe mado avOperos, Kal Tols pddAcT oio- 
Hévols avT@® xaplfecOa (ef 6 py, cxeipdcbwcary Ev- 

B e ~ 
Ouxpdérn Kat Aacbévn® rods’ OdvvOious, of Soxodvres ol- 
, A ~ 

_ KEeloTatT avT@ diaxeioOat, erred Tiyy moAW 

and especially : ee : he. f 

to the consti- Tmpovdocav, TavTov KdKioT amohdAacw’), 
tution ; : semis m a 5 a 

obdevl pévTot wadXov 7 TH ToATELa TOAEMEL 
ovd emBoudevel, Kal oxoTret paddov ovdE Ev TaY Tav- 
* bpeis ye xwnoeobe B*. ? 10 Stxatdrarov kat adnbéorarov B14. D, 


3 EvOuxparny kai Aaa evn D, 
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a ee | ?, ? \ a? 5 SO? ys 
Tov 7 Tas! Tab’THY KaTaAvCEL. Kal TOOT EiKOTwS TpdroY 41 
Twa mpatTel olde yap akpiBds drt ovd av mavTwr 
~ »/ wt ?, x OX oS ’ 5 eee. ? 
Tov ad\Awv yEevnTal KUpLoS, | ovdeyv EaT AUT BeBaiws 100 
~ ~ b A 
exe Ews av duets Onuoxpatnade, AX Eédv troTe cvpBA 
= BY AAG z cess. 3 6 zp e , 
TL TTalopa, & WOAAAG yévolt av avOpdrre, Héer mavTa 
A ? \ ~ 
Ta viv ovpPeBiacpéva Kal KaradpedvfeTat mpos vpas, 
éoTe yap vpuels ovK avTol mEoVvEKTHOAL Kal KaTacyely 42 
> > ~ ~ 
apxiv «0 medukores, GAN Erepov AaBely Kodoca Kal 
éxovr’ adedécbar dewvol, Kai dAws EvOXAT- wwHs-h stands 
in. the way of 
hts ambitious 
b] 5] 7 ¢ . 
avOpdérous els Ehevbepiav aderécbar Eroi- — wews. 


~ y ? \ a 
gat Tois apyev PovAopévors Kal TdvTas 


pot, ovKovy Povderat Tois EéavTod Kalpois THY Tap 
~ b] ~ ~ ~ 
buay éhevOepiav epedpevery, ovdE TroAXOD Set, ob KaKs, 
> ~ ~ ”~ ~ € 
ovd apyas TadTa oy. fdpevos. mpaTov pev Oi TobTO2 43 
~ > - ~ ~ 
det, €xOpov wvretkndévat HS TodrITElas Kal THs 
7 b 7 b ~ 3 \ X\ ~ 
Onuokpatias adid\\akTov Exelvov' ef yap pi TodTO 
TmemcOnoerbe Tails Wuyais, ovK ebeAnoeTe UTEP Ta 
. 2 A 
mpayuatov omovddgev’ devrepov 0 eidévat caga@s bru 
7 ’ e , \ 
wav boa mpaypareveTal Kal KATACKEV= 477 Ai5 ontor- 
prises are 
really directed 
u ~ _ - 
oKevdfeTal, Kal dtrou Tis Exelvoy autveTal,  wWainst us, 


7 ~ SLA S ¢ 2 ; 
aCeTal VOY, ETL THY NMETEPAaV TOALY Trapa- 


evtadd imép jpav apvvera®, od yap ottw y edHOns 44 
éativ ovdeis*t os brodapBadver Tov Pirdummoy Tey pev ev 
Opdxn kakay (ti yap GAdro Tis av eitot Apoyyidov 
1 Gres B, 2 Sia tovro B}, 5 duvveira B}, 
* fuay ovdeits BY. D, 
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kal KaBirnv kai Mdoreipay Kai & viv eEatpet Kal Ka- 
, = ?, » > ~ A ¢ \ ~ ~ 
Tackevd(erat ;) TovTwy pev ériOupely, kal brétp Tod Tad- 
“~ \ la ‘ ~ ‘ ‘\ 3 - 
Ta AaPelv Kal wévous Kal yemdvas Kal Tods erydrous 
- ~ 3 
45 kivdvvous vmopévery, TOV O& “AOnvaiwv! rAwévov Kal 
veoplov Kal Tpiipwv kal Tov épyov Tov apyupeiwy Kal 
7 7 > > ~ b] \ ~ a 
TocovT@y mpocddwy ovK emlOupely, GAA Tatra pev 
ae a t ~_ 9 yy € X X ~ ~ \ A 
edoey uas* exe, vmrép O&€ Tay pedLVGv kal ToY 
101 ohupav Tav Ev Tots Opaxio.s | oipois év TO BapdOpw 
p ps p  BapdéOpe 
? > y+ aA b] \ 3 ~ € XN ~ 
Xelacev,  ovK eoTL TatTa, GAA KaKEiva UTrép Tob 
7 7 7 * > 7 
TovTav ‘yevéerOar Kvpios Kal TdA\a TavTa mTpay- 
- 7 0 ae ? by 7 > Vg 
46 wareverat. Ti ovv ev dpovotvTav avOpdmev éoTtiv; 
0O7 ~ Ai la X\ \ ¢ 
elddras Tatra Kal éyvxétas Tiy pev wreEp- 
We must cast : vane Sf x 7 2 is 
off indolence PBdddoveav kal aviKeoroy TavTny pabuptay 
and get to- : . > “wena, = < 
gether a force aTo0Ec Oat, xpypata 8 eladéperv, kal Tods 
to oppose his ; , eae , 9 x 
ouppaxovs agiotv, kal dmws Td cuve- 
OTNKOS TOUTO ouppEvEl OTPaTEvpa Spay Kal mpdrrew, 
ev. e/ 5] ~ v4 yf 4 X b] ‘S 
ivy @OTTEP EKELVOS ETOLMOY EXEL OVVapLY THY adLKHTOVTAY 
¢ 7 
kat KatadovAwoopévny amavras Tovs “EdXAnvas, otra 


X\ 7 ct = ‘ 7 ec ed 
Thv cdcovocay pels Kal BonOjcovcay adraciv Eroipov 


i 
| 


EXNTE. ov yap eaTt BonOeiais ypwpévous ovdéror ovdéev 
Tov dedvT@v mpagalt, ad\Aa KaTacKkevdoavras det Ov- 
vay, Kal Tpopyv tatty TopicavrTas Kal Tapias Kal 
Onpocious, Kal draws Evi THY THY XpHnEdTeY gvAakijy 
axpiBectdrnv yevécOat oTw Toimoavtas, Tov pey TOY 
Xpnparov éOyov mapa TottToy AapBavew, Tov dé Tov 


1 ’AOnvnot BIL 2 tvas B*. D. 
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(epyev mapa Tod orpatnyov, Kav otTw Tolnonte Kal 

Tadr’! eOeAjonre ws anOas, yey ElpHYNY shen peace will 

Oikatay Kal? pévew él ths abrod Pidimmov  % L28st0le. 

) lA AP - Oe bY , IS 46 K 

advaykdoeTe, ov peifoy oddev av yévoit ayabov, 7 mode- 
7? as a4 

pnoeT €€ cov. 

Ei d& tm doxet tadra Kal damdvns peyddns kal 
Tovev TOAAGY Kal Tpaypatelas eival, Kal The cost will 
be great, but 
at must be in- 


curred. We 
cannot aband- 


py €0éAn?, eXphoer AvotTEAODY TO ExdvTas 7 Creece,even 
af we escape 


A 6 EF BEN yes. , 5) 
TTOLELY TQ O€ovTa, €l PEV Ya €OTL TIS EY- ourselves. 


pdda opOas Soke? GAN Edy Aoyif¢nra Ta 


TH woAeL peTa TAadTA yevnoopeva av TadTa 


Ng: 6 ~ ’ Q b A 7 > 50 \ ; 7 
yuntis* beady (ov yap avOparev y obdeis dv yévolto 
, he ? , ¢ A5 OY aM t , 
asd pews THALKOUTOU TpaypaTos) as, av> dynO hovyiay 
kal admavra mponobe, ovK em avrovs btuas TeAEvTOY 
eK ro) n& 3 A \ XN Ds Li XN # \ 6 

elvos | Ngel, alaxpov pev vn Tov Aia kat TavTas TovS 

\ RM er Cart ae HAN - e U4 a , 
Oeovs Kat avdg.ov buav Kal Toy bTapxdvT@Y TH TOAEL 

24 7 ~ 7 ~ IQ7 7 e 
kal Tempaypévov Tols mpoyovols, THS lias Evexa pa- 
Oupias rods &dXovus mavras”EXAnvas els dovAelay mpo- 
, Nw SEN \ , ~ DS b)| oid 
écbat, kal €ywye adros pev TeOvadvat paddov av 7) Tadr 


efpnkévat Bovroiunys ov piyy GAN ei Tis adAos AEyeL Kal 


48 


49 


102 


et ~ 7 ya \ b 7 e 7? > 
vuas eidet, Ect, py aptveobe, dravta mpoecbe, €l 50 


de } 47 ~ } ~ > ? AY: , e 
O€ PNOEVL' TOUTO OOKEL, TOVYAVTLOV OE 7 POLO LEV ATTAVTES 
e ad A 7 Rif 3 “~ i ? 
67t 6o@ av mrEl6vav Edowpev Exeivoy yevér bat Kipioy, 
TOTOUT® YaAETTWOTED® Kal L oTEp@ 6ueba ey One 
PX CD RE EP EES AP To ere Ke PS 
* rére Z. 7 natom.Z. * eOédAn wouetv B'LD. 4 eyyunris 
ipiv BY, D. 385 ey D. = rodsom. D. 7 pide doxet Z. 
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mot avadvopeba 1) Ti pérdopev; i Tote & dvOpes 
A 6 f d 
51’A@nvaior ra Séovta trovety eOedhoomev; brav vi Ai 
A > I’ » 
avayKkaiov! 7, ad hy pev av Tis eXevOépov 
And the sooner 
F bd Sr b 7, By ’ , / 
we doitthe avOpdmov: avdykny eltrol, ov povov Aon 
better. 
TapEegTLV GANA Kal TédaL TrapeAHAVOE? THY 
d¢ Tav dovAwy arrevyec Oar dei, Stapéper O& TL; bre 
b ly éAevbéona \ tyO0e@ , LVaVK 5 bre 
coTly cAevOep@ pev avOpdm@ peyicrn avadyKn 7 UTréep 
~ 0) 
Tov ylyvopévay aicytvn, Kal pelfo tavrns ovK oid 
qvTw av eitromev® dotrd 6¢ mANyal Kal 6 TOD céparos 
aikiopos, & unre yévoir obrE Eye HELOV. 


> \ a 
llévra toivuy tadXX eimav av Adéws, kal det~Eas dv 


Or 
bo 


, € ~ By4 7 4 
Peace tsa bless. TPOTOV vas EvlolL KaTaTroNITEVOYTaL, TA 


ingandthebure yey dra édow GAN émeiddy TL TeV mpos 
dens of war 


A va Pirimmov eutréon, evOvds avacrds Tis rA€EyeEL 
what if peace To Thy elphyny dyew os dyabdy Kal 7d 
er: tpépery Ovvapivy peyddnv ws Xaderor, kal 
a are dvapma¢ev tives TH xpnuata BovrAovTau’ 
Kal Tolovrous AOyous, €€ @Y dvaBddXovel pev buas, Hov- 
53 Xlav O& trototow EKeivo TparTTElV 6 Tt BotvreTat, €x d€ 
108 rodtoy mepiylyverat buiv pev | 4 cXoAI Kal 7d pndev 
#6n troveiv, & O€d0Lx Srrws pH Tod HyjnoerOe* Et TOAAD 
yeyevncbat, rovTos 6& ai ydpiTes Kal 6 pia Ods 6 TovTwY, 
éya & oipar® thy pev eipyyny dyev ovx buas dely mete, 

ot memeropévor KaOno OE, GAG TOV TA TOU TOAELOU TPaT- 

* avaykn tis 7 BY. Dz 2 Symov py yeverba Sei BY. Z. D. 

> elmo tts B1. Dz * nynonobe BY. Dz 5 otopae D. 
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~ lot 2 ’ ~ 
Tovra’ av yap éxeivos meicOf, Ta y ah bpav ETopa? 54 
e , - ? pao \ ) eo 2 Hh ) 
imdpyer’ voulfew & eivat xadreTa& ovx Oo ay Els To- 
, aA b) 2 8 , \ Aa \ 
Tnptav Samavepev, GAN & meicdpcOa av TadTa py 
2A€éX ae ‘ X\ 8 67 6 2 \ 7 
ébéAopev Troveiv? Kal Td OcapracOnoec Oar? Ta xphpata 
lanl a > e 
TS gudrakiy elmeiv, Ov Hs coOnoceral, Kodvev, odX! 
TO Too cvudépovros adeotava’ Kairot tywy ayavaKxT@ 55 
HPEP g yoy ay 
kal a’td totTo @ avdpes "AOnvaio et Ta pev xpr- 
- \ t ~ 3 } An a ‘ 
para rAuTEl Tas duav el SiapracOHceTal, & Kal pu- 
~ d aA 
Adrrew Kal Koddew Tovs adixobyTas eh dply éotl, THY 
€ A ~ 
de‘ EdAdba wacav? odtaal Pirimmos edegns apTa gov ov 
~ A J ~ 
Autrel, Kal Tabdr’ Eh bas apTagov, 
> ‘ > 3 Lal A 
Ti mor obv éoti 7d altiov & avdpes AOnvaior Tob 56 


A ~ 
Tov pey oUT@ ghavepas aTparedovTa, adl- No one pro- 
poses war 
against Philip, 


> va ~ -, - 
rovrav mémor 4 elmeiv ds ToAEuOV Tole, Tos L707 Je%? of 
your indigna- 


€ pi) emiTperrery pyndé mpoltec Oat TadrTa cup- tion. 


KobvTa, moAels KaTadapBdvovTa, pndéva 


Bovredovras, ro’rous Tov méAELOY TroLely aiTiaoOal; ey@ 
Oddéw Ste Thy Spyiv iy elkés eote yevéer Oar Tap bpav? 57 
dv Tt Auch TS Toda, eis TOdS Urép budv AEyovTas 
Ta BeAtiota TpéWar BovAovrat, iva TrobTous KpivyTe, [L7) 
Dirirmov autvncbe, kal Katnyopaow avrol, pi) dikny 
ddclv oy TroLodal viv. TodT adTots dbvatat Td AéyELY wS 
dpa Bovdrovrat wodreudv Tives Trohoat map bpiv, Kal 
mept tovtov 4 Siadixacia airy eoriv. eyo & | ofda104 
ae om. D. wtmapyew f.. 2 Scapracbnoerat BPD 
8 macay ebeéns otrwot BL. D. * mémore trovrav BY. * tpiv Z. 


F 
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58 axplBas or ov yparwpavtos ’AOnvaiwy ovdevis! modepov 
Kal dAXa ToAAG Pirdimmos Exet TOY TIS TOAEWS Kal VoV 
P > 
els Kapdiav mémopde Bonjbeay. ef pévtor Bovddued 
Hpels pm MpoomotetoOat Trovepeiy adTov Huly, avonro- 
~ 4 

Vet, how can TATOS TaVT@Y av cin TaV dvToV avOpaTraY 
the present ’ eee , nag 2 3:9) Se 
BY state of affairs €t TOUT e€ehéyxol, GAN erredav em adbrovds 
becalled peace? suas in ti dyoomer; exelvos pev yap ov 

ma 9 cg + 9 7 ~ ~ BY 
ToAepeiv2, daomrep ovd ’Qpeitals TaY oOTpaTLwToY dvToY 

3 a 4 Oe a) ? la \ 3 | 7 
év 7TH x@pa, ovde Pepaiors mporepov, mpos® Ta TEx 
mpocBddAwy avtav, ove’ OrdvvOios e€ apxfs, Ews EV 
lot na ~ ‘4 
auth Th X@pa TO oTpdTevpa Taphy exov. 7 Kal ToTE 
AY > 4 7 lA a 7 
Tovs apvvecOat KedevovTas mOAEuOY Trolely PHooper ; 
~ 3 

ovKody wrdAolTrov OovAEvely’ ov yap arAO y ovdEY ETL 

\ ~ eee New Pita Soy € Ve IA 
peTagd Tod pyr aptverOar pyr aye jovylav éacbat, 
60 _ kal phy ovx vrép Tay iowoy byl TE Kal 
Are we to wait ae aie aN Peta wae = 
for the slavery Tots Aros EoO 6 kKivdvvost od yap bd 
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ph gevakigev aga ef 0 Erepos Ta bra Ev Tais 
\ ay \ ou Xv ‘3 e- +f 
Xepolvy Exov Kal Ovvaply TOAANY TrEpL aUTOY TOVVOLA 
XN \ ~ b ONES g ¢ Be 7 ~ o 4 
pev TO THS elpnyns tpuly mpoBddAre, Tots Epyols 
avTos Tols Tov ToAguou xprat, TL AoWTov adAO TARY 
aptverOa; pdoxev O& eiphynv adyew et Bovdreobe, 
e/ ’ ~ > da bd , SF 2 Ae 
9 dotrep exelvos, ov Siadépopat, €f d€ | Tis TadTyv ElpHynv 
11 - ~ > 
dTokapBdver e€ 7s exeivos mdvTa TadANA aBaov ef 
¢ -~ e ~ X ra 4 b rd b] 
pas Héel, mp@Tov pev paivetal, emelTa EKElv@ Tap 
~ ~ d = 
Dua, ovx vuly Tap exelvou tiv elphynv Eyer’ TovTO 
> \ A ~ b 7 a 7 
0 éatlv 6 Tov dvadicKopévey xpnudtov madvrev Pirit- 
’ a a, \ -~ ie: Py) ae os \ X 
Tos @vElTal, avTos pev Trodepely buly, Vp vpaov O€ pi) 
Tonepeio Oat, 
K \ X 5] 7 4 ~ ed x iq ~ 
10 Ql Pyv €l PEK Pl TOVTOV TTEPLMEVOULEV, EWS AVY 7 MLV 
Philip willnot Opodoynon Todepely, TavT@v Eéopev EvN- 


admit that he 
7s making war, 


as we can seé hoe , hoy pS Liga ee 
x ; al [7 l 
from his past lel Badign KQL TOV IIELPALA, TOUT EpEel, 


conduct. — eirep ois mpos Tovs GAXovs Temoinke det 


, OX \ Bt Jeet! eee \ 
Oécrator otd& yap av emi thy ArtTikiy 


7 ~ X X > 7 7 ? 
11 TekpatpecOat, Toiro pev yap OdrvvOios TeTTapdKovT 


b 7, ~ 7 , Le ed -~ oN ? 
améxov THS TOAEwS oTAOLa Elev Ort det dvoty DdTEpor, 
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- 5) , 
7 Keivous! év’ OdbvO@ py olkely 7 adtov ev Maxedovia, 
- QA »/ 7, Ss b Noe Bis b 4 / 
TavTa TOV GAAOV YXpovoy, EL TLS AVTOY ALTLaGaLTO TL 
~ ~ , 
TOLOUTOY, GyavaKTOv Kal mpéoPeELs TEuT@V TOUS dTroO- 
? ~ rMdees a e X YA 
Aoynoopévous: ToiTo 0 els Pwxéas ws pds cvppdxous 
b] - \ - , > a 7 
é€mropeveTo, Kal mpeaBers Pakéwy Hoav ot TapnkoArovbovy 
J 7 ( , ‘ PN i aia IY "4 \9 ? 
avT@ Tropevopévo, kal Tap Huiy ijpigov moAAoL*? OnBaiors 
ov AvolTEeAHoELY THY EKEivou mdpodovy, Kal pry Kal 12 
\ , ¢ , \ - ) rtd 
Pepas mpdnv as diros Kal ovppayxos els Oerradiav 
eMOav exe KatadaBov, Kal T& TeAevTAia Tols Ta-— 
2 
Aaime@pois “Qpeiras TovToit emioKkerpopévous Edn Tovs 
7 Va adie , \ 
OTpaTloTas TeToudéevat KaT evolav’ muvOdverbat yap 
a 2 oe Eee 
avTovs as vorovat Kal ctacidfover®, cuppdxeov 6 elvat 
‘ > lanl >, od , r ~ 
kal piov ddnOiway ev Tols ToLovTols Kalpols Tapéeivat. 
es) yx ey A 3 7 \ IEGN b)' 2 \ 
ei? oleoO avrov, of éroincay pev ovdéy av Kakov, py 13 
~ 3 ~ 
mabe 3 epvrdgavr | av icws, robrous pev eLamaray 114 
- ~ ~ 2 
aipeicOat padrov 7) mpodéyovta BidgecOat, bpyiv d ex 
7 Me \ ~ 7 DI Ae 
TMpoppnaews toAcunoev, Kal Tad ews adv ExovTes 
3 ~ ~ 
eEamrataabe ; ovK eat Tadta’ Kal yap dv aBedrepe- 14 
ot ua > 7? > ~ , 7 e A 
TaTos ein madvTav avOpdétreov, «i THY adiKcuLévay Budv 
b A an 
pendev eyKadovvTay avT@, ddAN buav adTav Twas aiTio- 
Hévov, €xelvos éxAvoas Ty mpos aAAHAOUS Eply Buav 
‘ 7 Pet iG X 7 6 ‘ ~ 
kat diAoverkiav eh éavTov mpoelror Tpérec Oat, Kal TOY 
map éavTov picbogopotyvTwy Tovs éyous adédaiTo, ols 
~ > ~ 7 
avaBdddovoly buds, AéyovTes ws Exeivds ye ov TroAEpel 
a oN 
TH WOAEL, 


1 éxeivousZ.D. 7 oiroddotZ. * cracidtovow év avrois Bt. D. 
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> ’ 14 > an > ~ 
ArX eat, @ mpds Tob Atds, da7is <b dpovay ék 
lan ) , a S “a , xX BY ) 
T@V OVOMaTw@Y padrov 7] TOV TpaypadTwY Tov ayovT 
5 es BN ny ~ Q ¢ ~ -, 2, ane 
But are we to €lpnyvnv n worepobvO eavt@ cKéeaiT av; 


be guided by 
words rather 


2 a » 
than facts ? apTt TNS eLpnyns yeyovuias, ovr Atorei- 


ovdeis Onmov. 6 Toivuy Pidimmos e€ dpyfs, 


~ OX ~ 4 ’ hel 2 ~ 
Oous atpatnyobvros ovde Tav dvT@y ev Xeppovicw viv 
amecTadpévov, 2 épptov! kali A opickoy KaTeAduBave2 kal 
4 5] Pe 7 il ve \ x ~ BA 7 
Tovs €K LeEppiov! relyous Kal ‘lepod Gpovs orparidras 
b] a rd 
e€€Badrev, os 6 tyuérepos orTpatnyds KatTéoTynoer®, 
kairo. Tat’ra mpdttTwv Ti emoiel; eipnyny pev ‘yap 
) / \ \ of V4 \ aad 9 7 x , 
Omwpoker, kal pnoels ein, Th O€ Tadr éeoriv, } Ti 
7, , a rd - bf \ \ Ss ~ 7. aes 
TOUT@Y MEAEL TH TOAEL; EL pey yap piKpa TavTa* 7 
A A DI CH 
pndev tiv avtav euedev, dAXos ay Ein Adyos ovToOS: 
+. ) \ \ \ 7 > Gah ee ~ 5 ’ 
70 0 evaoeBés Kal 76 Oikatov dv T emi pKpod TLs av T 
5] 4 
emt peifovos mapaBaivyn, Thy avdtiy exe Ovvap. dépe 
x ~ t 7?) 3 7 a \ \ 4 
07) vov, nvik eis Xeppovnoov, nv Bacireds Kal wdvtes 
Ce ¢ Va ) VA > Ue , ? 
of“ EXAnves vuerépav eyvokacwy elvat, €€vous eloméurrec 
kat BonOely ouodoyel Kal emiaTéA\AEL TadTa, Ti Toler; 
\ \ \ b] r 5] XV Y- av. 5 O€ ~~ 
onal pev yap ov TroAepely, eyo dé | TocovTw® déw Tatra 


All Philip's TrolovvTa éxelvoyv ayelv OpmoAoyely ® THY Tpos 
actions are 
directed 
against us,  yeyoy kat ev EvBola rupavvida kaTtacKeva- 

and violate : 
the peace. oyta Kal vov emt Opakny maplovTa kal Ta 


t A L pS v4 \ M , £ 7 
vuas elpnvnv, waTe Kal Meydpwv amro- 


> , 7 A - 2 ee - 
ev [eorrovvnocw cKEVwpOvpEVOY Kal TaVO Oca MpaTTEL 


1 Séppeov-—Seppeiov D. * edapBave Z.  * eyxareotnoe B*. D. 
4 ratra eorw B’. 5 rogoutou Z. ® Guodoyew ayev Bt. D. 
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A ~ ? is Ff . ‘ A ’ F 
peta THS Svvadpews, ToLodvTa Ave Hynpl THY ElpHynv 
kal moAepeiy viv, ef py Kal Tos Ta pNnXavnpaTa 
) ? 8 Fate BY V4 7 b! 2% ~ 
ediotavras elpnynv ayew pyoete, Ews av avTa Tois 

3 - 
telxeow On mpocdywotv'. adX ov dioeTe 06 yap, ols 
adv ey AnPbeiny, radta mpdtTov Kal KaTackevacopevos, 

- ~ A 

ovTos éuol moAcuel, Kav punto BaddrAdrAn pyde Togev’y. 

ig aS t “ fs > » a4 ? a \ 

tiow ovv byes Kwovvetoalt av, el TL yévolTo; T@ Tov 18 

€ ~ “~ \ ~ 

EddAnorovtov adAoTpiwbjvar?, 7@ Meydpov kal THs 

EvBotas tov modepotv® buiv yevécOar Kvpiov, 7@ /le- 

Aotrovynciovs Takeivov ppovycat, Elta Tov TovTO TO 
~ b 5) 

Lnxavnpa emt thy wow lotdvrTa, ToUTOY Elphyny ayeL 

bd \ ~ A t aA * ~ \ ae 19 
L det 

Ey $@ mpos bas; ToAAOD ye Kal del?, Fees 

, > e las , te 
G\X adh Hs Huépas aveiAe Paxéas, amd = that he de- 

stroyed the 

7 54 , + a, “~ Lag . 
TaUTNS Eywy avTov TrodEpeEly oOpigopat, Phocians, 
t ~ PP #N 4 A , , y , Philip has 
buas €, €av tpev apdtynobe On, cwpPpovy- been our 


a enemy, 


Af) 
ve dnpi,eav 0 edanre,ovde Tod drav Bov- 
AnoGe duvjcecbe Troijcalt, Kai Tocovrév ye adéotynKka 
nn > > ~ ~ 
Tov addrAav © avdpes AOnvaio: tov oupBovrAevovTov 
ee > OX ~ ‘ 7, lo) ~ Or 
@aTe ovde dokel pot Trept Xeppovyiacov viv oKorety ovde 


ia b] Beek ~ \ a ‘ 
Bugavriov, aXX érapdvar pev TovTols Kal = anda 20 
Greece 1s now 
involved in 
? a c z 
pévtot mept mavravy trav “EdXAjnvoav as = @4user. 


diarnpnoat pH te maéOwor®, Bovrever Oar 


3 b = 
ev | kudtvm peyddr@® kabeotérov. BovrAopat 8 eireiy 116 
* rpocayaywow B*. D, 2 ipav addorpiwbjvae BY. D, 
> 8m Bt. D. * pev om. Z. 
° maOwot, Kal Tois odow exel viv oTpatioras TavO doar dy Séavrat 
atooteiAa D. ® peyior Bt. 
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S Cet ed Re ees a , ef ~ 
Mpos vupas e€ wv UmEep TaV TpaypdTov ovTw doPodpua, 
e J P11 X bd 66 vd 1 7 ~ ~ 
tv ei| wev opGas Aoyigopar!, weTaoynTE Tov AOYLopLoY 
‘ / , D Wiles! Ves 2 ies ’ \ \ lan oy 
Kal TpOVvolay TlY UUwY Y aUTOV, EL p17) Kal Tov aAXdoV 
apa Bovreo be, mroinonabe, av dé Anpely Kal TeTVvpPaoOaL 
Joka, pyre viv wht avOis ws vytaivoyTi pot mpooéxnTe. 
a \ \ ? ) ~ \ Ds RN 2 
21 “Ore pev 6% péyas ex pixpod Kal Tamewod 76 Kat 


The rise apxas Pidrurmos? nivénrat, Kal aricrws 


of Philip \ ~ oy 4 - : p 
zs due tothe K&L TTATLADTLK@MS EKXOVOL TPOS AvTOVS OL 
supineness ,o¢ a , 
OF thie EddAnves, Kal Ott TOAA® trapadogédrepov 
Greeks, 


ay A : NN 2) 3 , z h 
nv TocovToy avTov e€ eEkeivou yevécbat 7 
~ 3 ' ’ 
viv, 60 otrw modd& mpoeidnpe, kal Ta AoTa dH 
eAaics , Ren Pf? “er a) OX ot 
atT@ Toincacbal, Kal mdévO0 boa Tolatr’ av exo 
a , 3 ? ek os - 

22 dreEeAOelv, mapadeiipo. GAN 6p® avyKexwpykdras 
e 3 G 7 9) gt 2€ “A b] , 2: Ue ig \ 
atavras av@pamous, ad vuav apgapévous, aiT@ wep 
x ” ee , , ¢ , 
ov Toy aAAov amavTa yxpovoy mavTes olf mToAELOL 

"A ee 7 PS tay 3 ‘ a rs 
who have yeyovaow ol EdAnvikol, ti ovy €or TodTo; 


allowed him = = ¢ aN 4 0 a 
todo what TO Toleiy 6 TL BovAeTal, Kal Kal eva 


ee, OUT@OL TeEplkomTELY Kal AwmoduvTElY TOY 


permitted 
“2 U0 c a 
Saks ae EXAnvev, Kat karadovAocdc Oat Tas modELS 
f ie b Z 2 ee \ ¢ 7” ¢ 
23 States. €EMLOVTA, KQALITOL TPOTTATAL pev VULELS €Bdo- 


, + x 7 ~ c , SP 
pnkovta ern Kal tpia Tov “EdAjvev éyéverbe, mpoc- 
Tétar O€ Tpidkovta evos dOéovTa . Aaxedaiporior 
icxvoav O€ Tt Kai OnBator rovrovel* rods TedXevTaious 
Va \ X ) A vA , 3 Ia He 
Xpovous peTa Thy Ev AcvKTpols Maxnv. GAA Opws ov 


* éav—Aoyitopa D. 2 6 Bidurmos Bi, 


3 rods TeXevtalous Tovrovol B* 
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duiv ote OnBaiors ore Aakedatpovios oddena@rore @ 
A af) ~ 4 
avdpes AOnvaio suvexwpynOn Tod0 bd Trav EXddjvor, 
tmovety 6 TL BovAotabe, ovdE TroAAOD del, AAG TOOTO peEv 24 
~ An ~ b] > > 
div, waddov be rots Tér ovdow ’AOnvators, | émed4 117 
> 7 IQ? z iA ay 
Tiolv ov peTpias eddxouvy mpoogéperOal, mavTEs @oVTO 
} ~~ a ¢ \ ’ pa Ces + ’ A Q ~ 
ev, kal of pndey éykaXely ExovTes avTois, weTa TOV 
ae ? - \ , A } 4 > 
nouknpéevev trorepelv, Kal madw Aakedaipoviots apgacr 
\ a] ~ ’ X b eS } 7 ies 3 hey 
kal mapedOodoy els tiv avtiy dvvacreiav bpiv, emedon 
r - > 7 N , ~ 7 \ al 
Treovd ge emexeipouy Kal Tépa Tod peTplov Ta KaDEoTN- 
Kota éxivovy, mdvtes els moAEmov KaTéaTynoay, Kal ol 
pnoev éyKadodvtes avtots, Kaiti det Tods adAOvS A€YELY ; 25 
2 ~ x ~ 
GN pets avdtol Kal Aaxedatpovior, ovdév av etrety 
4 lon I U 
exovTes €€ apyns 6 Te HOtKovpeO tm aAAHA@Y, Opws 
PeeN Os \ / b) 7? e ~ 
dmétp av Tovs dAdovs adLKOUpLEVOUS EWPOLEV, 
Yet his 


~ ’ ~ Bb] 

mrodepeiy @oucba detv, Kaitor maévO boa offences are 
’ , \ , $2: ~ greater than 
e€nudprntat Kat Aakedatpovios €v TOS “rose of any 
dominant 
state before 
4 2 ene , aNd 5 him, and 

mpoyovois ev Tols €BdounkovTa, EAaTTOva 2%) HK 
ne Y : B cl , ‘ his ambttious 

Oz y ~ & 5 

éoTiv @ avdpes ’AOnvaiot av Pirimmos ev greed is 
znsatiable. 


> ~ 
TpidKovT eéKeivols éTeEot Kal Tols *peTepols 


‘ \ 7; b e yA in b] 

Tpist Kal d€ka ovx dAols ETEoLW ols ETL- 
7 A 

moAdéet nOiknke TODS’ EXAnvas, waAXov O€ ovdE TEUTTTOV! 
fépos TovTwy éexeiva?, "OdvvOov pev dy Kal MeOavny 26 

> 
kal “AmodAwviav kal dto Kal tpidkovra modes emi 

, IA A t ? ey ee pe tf 
Opakns &@, as amdoas otTws a@yas avypnkey wore 
1 Foddoorov BY. D. 


2 Post éekeiva add. kai rodro ék Bpayeos Adyou padioy detEac B.D. 
G 


bo 
“TI 
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’ ’ 7 3 Ne , 3 > e.7 
pnd ef memot @KnOncav mpocedOovT ecivar padiov 
LA ee ‘ ~ , ? A p , 
elev? Kal 70 Pawxéwy EOvos TocodToy avnpn_Evov 
gloTd, adrA& Oetradia mas exer; ovdxl Tas ToALTElas 
kal Tas models avTay Tapnpnrat Kal TeTpapyxias 

t ef % , \ 4 3 A 4 3 
KATEGTNOEV, LWA fn fovoy KaTa TrOAELS GAAG KAL KAT 

3 
€Ovn dovrdetwoow; af d év EvBoia mores ov Ady 
~ \ ~ > 7 7 ~ 
TupavvodvTat, Kal Tatra ev viow mAnciov | OnBav 
> ~ 
kat A@nvav; ov diappydnv eis! Tas emictorAas ypadet 
pose ls KOS \ Rey, \ \ ’ , eee 
éuot 0° éotiv elpnyn mpods Tods akovety epod Bovdo- 
7 ’ \ ’ , \ ~ ~ a, 4 ) 
pévous; Kal od ypdde pev radra, Trois dO Epyols ov 
~ > > ¢ Lg 
movil, GAN eh EdAjorovroy oixeTat, mpoTEepov KEV 
ér ’AuBpaxiav, Hrw exec tnAtkavrqy wodw ev [TeXo- 

, , 2 , 14 SL ae \ 
movuncw, Meydpo.s éreBovdevce pony, oO 1) EdXas 

, ~ 
ot0’ % BdpBapos tiv mreovegiav ywpet TavOperov. 

\ loW A Le Sn eo de x2 , 
kat TadO dpa@vres of “EXAnves AravTes Kal akovoYTES 
ov méumopev mpeaBels mept TovTwy mpos aAHAOUS Kal 
’ ~ e \ “A 7 a ‘ } 
dyavaktotmev, orm O& Kako@s dlakelweOa Kal dto- 


? \ , ef ? Y ~ 
Nevertheless popvypyeOa Kata modELS @OT aXpL TIS 
ze do not 
combine for 


defence, — ndvtay ote Tav SebvTay mpatat duvéueba, 


, ¢€ = + Qr 54 A 
THuEpov apepas ovdev ovTE TaY cupde= 


obd& avoThvat, ovde Kowoviav BonOeias Kat gidrfas 
ovdcniay moijcacbat, arAd pel(m ylyvomevoy Tov 
» ~ X me ~ ~ a 
avOpwrov mepiop@pev, Tov ypovov KEepdavat todTov ov 
> ¢ 3 + 
GdXos amoAduTa ExagTos éyvwxKds, os y €Epuol dokei, 

f ~ ca sy 
ovx bras cwOjoeTar Ta Tov “EAjvav ckoTav ovdE 


1 éy tais émtatoAuis BL. D. 
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, ’ \ ed 4 7 Xa \ 

TpaTT@V, emel OTL ye w@omEp TrEpiodos 7 KaTaBoAr} 
~ BA + 1 ~ ‘ an , , 

mupeToU 7 Tivos adAov! KakoU Kal TM TravU TrOppw 
doxobytt viv adectdvat mpocépyxerat, ovdels ayvoet?. 

‘ x 3 a Sf xv e ef \ CN A } , 
KL NV KQAKELVO YE LOTE, OTL OTA pev UTTO AakEedalpoviwy 30 
K 3 ~ 7 > > 
n Oh nav eracyov of “EXAnves, GAX ovv or reflect 

ety that it 7s a 

bd yynoioy ye dvtov THs “EdAdOos HOl-  ‘garbarian’ 


who is thus 
maltreating 


7? af? , 
vréhaBe ToON wamep av ef vids ev ovcia = #ellas. 


~ ‘ 
KobvTo, Kal Tov avTov Tpomoy av TIS 


TOAAH 'yeyovas yvjoios Siker Te py Kad@s pend 

> 66 > Ss, \ ~ » 7? EC \ 

op0es, Kat avTd pev TodTo a£ov péurpews elvar Kal 

7 € o ’ , A e > , 

katnyopias, ws ov mpoonkav 7 ws ov kAnpovopos 

TovTwv av Taira | émolet, ovK eveivar eye. ef dEl19 

ye OotAos 7) UroBoALpaios Ta pr) MporHnKovTa amwAdvE 
c ~ ~ 

kal eAvpaivero, Hpdxrers 60m waddov deivov Kal opy7s 

dévov wares av Ebnoay® civat. GAN ody Urép Pirimrov 

7 

kal ov éxeivos mpatret viv, ovx oUTws Exovaty, ov 

povov ody “EXAnvos dvros ovdt mpoajkovTos ovdev Tois 

7 ~ 

"EdXdXnow, adr ovde BapBapov éevretOev GOev Kadov 

~ 3 > 
eiretv, GAN oA€Opou Maxedédvos, d0ev ovd avdpdrodov 
} ~ Oe ie / 4 
amovdatov ovdev iv mporepov*. 
Kairoi ti ths eax adrns UBpews arrorelret; Surely his 
tnsolence has 


reached the 
sum@mut. 


ov mpos T® TroAELs® av évat TiOnor pev 
pos 74 npnkevat TiOnot pL 

Ta MbO.a, Tov Kowdv Tov ‘EdAjvev ayava, 
b)) b yeaa,” \ ~ \ # bs 2? 

Kav avtTos pi maph, Tovs dovrAous aywvobeTHaoVvTAs 
1 @ ov twos D. = ?- ayvoet Snmou B'. D. = * &hacay BY. D. 


* apotepov mpiacda Bt. D. > qodes [“EAAnvibas| Bt. 
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méurrer ; [KUpios! dé Muddy Kai Tay emt Tods ”EddAnvas 
4 bd ? \ ~ \ , \ £ 
Tmapodwv eati, Kal dpovpais Kai €évois rods Tomous 
TovTous KaTéxel; exer O€ Kal THY Tpopayteiav Tod 
~ 7 ¢€ ~ \ X \ , ‘ 
Oeod, mapdoas yuas Kal Oerradovs kcal Awpiéas kai 
2 A 7 
Tovs addAouvs ’Apudixrvovas, fs ovde Tots “EAAnow 
33 dace péreotiv 3] ypdder dé Oerradois dv xpi) tpdmov 
ToAiTever Oat ; mépurrer O€ E€vous Tors pev els [opOpdov, 
~ wn 3 > D 
Tov Onpov exBadrodvtas tov Eperpiéwv, tods 8 er 
5 ’ 
Qpedv, tipavvoy Piriotidny Kataocrnocovtas; add 
e ~f\? | va. ¢ 2 ae? ‘ X 
duos Tadd’ dopavres of “EdAnves avéxovTal, Kal Tov 
be la c X\ 7 y+ ~ 
avtov Tpomov wdomEep THv xddafav Eporye SoKodcr 
A d 
Oewpeiv, evydpevor pev? pr Kal’ eéavtod’s ExaoToL 
BE See, yevérOalt, Kwdrvey O€ ovdEis EmLXELP@Y. Ov’ 
2i¢ HO ONE 
° , bd & c > 
acts,evenin povov & eh ols  EddAads bBpiferar br 
self-de ence. ) lo »Q % Lynde ) 3 DIQ7 = PE USEN ie 
avTou, ovdels aptveralt, aX ovd wep wv 
> ae e ) ~ ~ \ a BA 
avTos ExaoTos adiKelral’ TotTo yap dn TovayxaTov 
3 J 
120 co7iv. od KopwOiwv én | ApuBpaxiav édjAvOe Kal 
B ] A r 
Acukdéda; otk Ayaidy Natraxrov dudépoxev Airwdois 
J - , 
35 mapadacey ; ovxi OnBaiwy “Exivoy adypynra; Kal 
a“ \ 
viv ext Bugavytiovs mopeverat ovppdxovs dvTas; ovx 
lan ~ Sp Yj 
HUGV, €@ TAA, GAA Xeppovyjocov tiv peylorny exet 
, rg ~ td eo ¢ 
moAw Kapdiav; raita toivuy mdoyxovtes arravres 
pédAAopev Kal padrakifoueba Kal mpos rods mAnolov 


, b > b , d ~ , t ~ 
PrErropev, amictobvTes adAHAOLS, OV TH TavTas Has 


* xuptos—pereotw ; om. Z. dant sine canc. B41. D. 
2 pev om. Z, 
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adikodvTl. kairo. Tov dmacw doedyas ovTw ypopeEvor 
ti olecbe, ereiday Kal? Eva hu@v EkdoTov KUpLos 
yévntal, Ti Toincety ; 

Ti obv aiziov Toutavi ; ov yap dvev Abyou Kal dikaias 36 


Tae yy laa ee = et ? nN 
QA\ITLAS OUTE 700 OUT@S ELX OV ETOLLWS 7 pos What ts the 


7 » a 2 
édevbepiay of EXAnves!, ove viv mpos 7d pore yh 
27S TH2S, 72 


> ye > a 
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[For a full discussion see Rehdantz ‘ Philippische Reden ;’ 
Zusatz zur adritten Philippischen Rede. Weil: Les harangues 
de Démosthéne. Dradseke in Jahrbuch der class. Philologie. 
Suppl. Bd. 7.] 

IT will be seen from the notes at the foot of the text that the 
diversity of reading is much greater in this speech than in any 
of the others. The two manuscripts generally regarded as the 
best, > in Paris, and L in Florence, both (or rather the first 
hand in both) omit a number of single words and whole clauses 
which are found in most of the other MSS., and some of them 
in the later hand of these manuscripts themselves. 

The simplest course is that followed by the Zurich editors, 
who accept the authority of =’ and L’ as final, and strike out 
here and elsewhere whatever is not in them. With regard to 
the general question it may be urged (see Draseke op. cit.) that 
the quotations in Dionysius, Hermogenes and other critics afford 
strong evidence on comparison with our text, that there was, 
already when they wrote, a diversity of reading which is hardly 
compatible with the existence of any one tradition of unim- 
peachable accuracy, such as the source of =’ and L* is supposed 
to be. It seems reasonable, therefore, while following these 
two manuscripts in the main, to regard them as at least liable to 
error, and to apply to the passages in question such internal 
considerations of language and sense, as we should in the case 
of any author where there was a variant reading supported by 
respectable authority. 

Even so the question remains why the text of this particular 
speech should be less certain than that of others. Weil’s solu- 
tion is that, in the case of the more important passages at least, 
the longer form of the text represents a fusion of two alterna- 
tive ‘editions’ dating from Demosthenes himself, but his 
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ingenious analysis is in itself no sufficient proof of his theory. 
It is possible that the speech for some reason or other may 
have been more lectured on by the rhetors than others, but this, 
though it may explain obvious cases of. interpolation, hardly 
accounts for the more important passages in the vulgate text. 

In the text we have printed as usual from Bekker’s stereotyped 
edition. Many of the shorter phrases in the vulgate Bekker 
rightly rejects as simple glosses which have crept into the 
text. As to the longer passages he sometimes retains the 
shorter version, sometimes accepts the longer. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss all the passages, but a note on two of them 
where the text has a more immediate bearing on the sense, may 
serve to illustrate the lines followed by different commentators, 
and the grounds on which the reading of the text we have 
printed may be justified. 

$$ 6,7. The words ef pev oty ... modepew det are omitted in 
31, L1, and are therefore rejected by the Zurich editors. 

Apart from this external evidence, objections have been 
raised on points of language, Ist. the use of ws after ypawas. 
But, as Draseke points out, ws here is ‘that’ not ‘ how,’ which 
is expressed by émws dpvvovpeba above ; in any case the use is 
less harsh than that of ws in de Pace § 24. 

2nd. XAéeyw kat dScopifoua ei, The use of ef = ‘whether’ is 
undoubtedly remarkable, but it may perhaps be explained by 
the idea of ‘clearing up a doubt’ contained in d:opigopar. 

In favour of the passage it may be said that the style is 
Demosthenic, and the sense is good: and an explanation of the 
omission in 3}, L! lies in the fact that both § 6 and § 8 begin 
with ei pev ovv, so that a scribe’s eye might easily overlook the 
intervening words. There is thus at least fair ground for | 
keeping the longer version. 

Weil applies his theory of two editions as follows :— 

(a.) One version consists of §§ 6,7, with which he then con- 
nects § 8, dypt éywye (elpyyny) ayew jyas dety, omitting the words 
between. He avoids the harsh construction of ef by putting a 
stop after dsopifopa:, so that the ei clause is the protasis, of which 
gnpi is the apodosis. 
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(4.) The other version omits $$ 6, 7, the opening sentence of 
§ 8, ef pev otv &c., being alternative to them. 

§ 46. The words tore ... rivos are absent in 3}, L', and are 
omitted by the Zurich editors. There are no difficulties of 
language here. Rehdantz defends them on this ground: with- 
out them the ypapupareioy which follows must be supposed to 
contain illustrations of the present degenerate policy of Athens, 
matter unsuitable for a formal document. What is wanted is a 
practical proposal, e.g. of a combination of the Hellenic States; 
and to this these words would naturally lead up, while the words on 
Philip’s power, which follow, would then find their proper place. 

But against accepting the words it may be said (1) that they 
are inconsistent with what follows; the words ri yap dei mepi 
Tavrav wav Katnyopety do not fit in with eimw kedXevere; (2) As 
Draseke shews, the proper place for a practical scheme, such 
as Rehdantz thinks appropriate here, is in § 70 after ri rotmper ; 
there Demosthenes is preparing the way by shewing the need 
of reform. And it is quite possible that the document contained 
a modern instance to point his moral, the case of some traitor 
who had been rewarded or some criminal who had escaped: in 
which case the extra words are not wanted. 

Weil again supposes that there are two versions. 

(a.) tore atrot... mpoadeiocda, omitting tivos, and omitting the 
document. 

(G.) eim@ Kedevere Kal ovK dpyeiabe; EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY 
ANATITNQSKEI; but he is dissatisfied with this version and 
suggests that the words eis rotr’ adiyde popias should follow 
immediately, the intervening clauses disappearing. 

_ The general conclusion seems to be that a good many glosses 

have found their way into the text of this speech; but that 
there is at least one important passage, where MSS., otherwise 
the best, have omitted part of the original. The whole dis- 
cussion is interesting rather as throwing light on the relation of 
the other MSS. to = and L, than as affecting the real merits of 
the speech. For further discussion we refer our readers to the 
works named above. 
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ON THE PEACE. 
ANALYSIS. 


i. Prologue, 


THE situation is difficult: for it is idle to be eloquent on our losses, §§ 1-3. 
and, for the rest, opinions are divided. It is always hard to take 
counsel, and you have made it harder by following events instead of 
forestalling them ; so that criticism is the only thing that prospers. 

And yet, if you will give your minds to it, you may yet hear counsels 
which will improve your present position and retrieve your losses. 


ii. Past warnings, 


At the risk of giving offence, I must remind you how my earlier §§ 4-12. 
warnings came true, for it will help your decision now. ist. I opposed 
the despatch of the expedition to help Plutarchus in Euboea: I was 
nearly torn to pieces by hired adversaries, but the shameful end of 
the enterprise justified my advice, 2nd. Ishewed you how Neoptolemus 
the actor was intriguing for Philip, but you would not listen to me; 
you forgot that it was not a stage play you had in hand, but the public 
affairs of Athens. The result is that the man who was collecting money § 8, 
in Macedon to spend it for Athens has sold his property here and carried 
the money to Philip, 3rd. When we returned from the ‘ Embassy of the 
Oaths’ I warned you of the falsehood of mens’ promises—that Thespiae 
and Plataea would be restored, that Philip would preserve the Phocians 
and break up the city of Thebes, that Oropus and Euboea would be 
yours—but you were deluded and betrayed the Phocians, in spite of my 
advice. Not that I would boast of my insight: I set it down Ist to §§ 11, 12: 
good fortune, which is stronger than men’s devices; 2nd to the fact 
that I take no bribes; for money disturbs the balance of judgment. 


iii. Advice for the present. 
My advice now is: first, whatever you propose—new allies, new con- §§ 13-19. 
tributions or the like—do not disturb the present peace; it is not a 
A 2 3 


§ 14, 


§ 16. 


§ 18. 


§§ 20-23. 


§§ 24, 25. 
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glorious peace, but you have made it, and had better keep it, for war is 
not so safe or easy for younow. Secondly, donot give these self-styled 
Amphictyons an excuse for a general war against you. If we go to war 
with Philip on private grounds, for Amphipolis for instance, I do not 
think that the Thessalians or Argives or Thebans will supporthim. Not 
that the Thebans love you or hate Philip, but they know, although men 
call them stupid, that they would do the work and Philip would get the 
gains. Again, if we went to war with Thebes for Oropus, we should be 
left to ourselves, for the allies of either side will only help in a war 
of defence. For they are glad enough to save their friends, but not to 
help them to a tyranny over themselves. 

My fear then is lest the war, when it comes, should be one in which 
all make common cause against us. For the Peloponnesian states, 
Argos, Messene, Megalopolis, and others, may be provoked by our 
friendly relations with Sparta: the Thebans are hostile, and may be 
more so, because we receive their exiles; the Thessalians are angry at 
our protection of Phocian refugees, and Philip at our refusal to recognise 
him at the Amphictyony. Ifall were to unite in a common cause, they 
would be drawn on beyond their special interests and desires, as in the 
Phocian wat. 


iv. Zhe lesson of the Phocian war. 


Philip, Thebes, and the Thessalians all worked together, but with 
very different views. The Thebans desired Orchomenus and Coronea ; 
for this they allowed Philip to seize the passes, and rob them of all 
honour: Philip gave up Coronea and Orchomenus because his real 
concern was to occupy the passes, end the war, and preside at the 
Pythian Games. The Thessalians advanced the power of Thebes and 
Philip, because they wished to have the first place in the Amphictyony 
and at Delphi. Each state, for selfish ends, was led to act against its 
wishes. Remember this, and be on your guard. 


v. Conclusion. 


Are we then simply to submit? by no means. I advise a course 
which will maintain peace with honour, which will be at once discreet 
and just. Let bolder spirits remember that this is no new policy. We 
allow Thebes to hcld Oropus and Philip Amphipolis rather than go to 
war. We let Cardia stand aloof, we yield Chios, Cos, and Rhodes to 
the Carian monarch and suffer the Byzantians to take toll of our ships: 
simply because we think peace Lrings us more good than war. It is 
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sheer madness after this to go to war with united Greece for the 

shadow at Delphi. 

The speech was delivered on the occaston of an embassy from the Thebans 
and Thessalians in 346 B.C. respecting the admission of Philip into 
the Amphictyonic council. Introd. § 34. 
SuckoAiav €xovtra. With this use of éye cf. Ol. 2. 3 eye 

pAdoTtipiay, | 

tS. For the dative cf. Phil. 2. 13 od mAeovegias Everev.... GAA 


Tilo  dfvoiv, 3 - 49 TO parayya ... €xev, infra 23 etc. 
pydev eivar mpovpyou is the negative of eval ti mpovpyou, ‘to be 
advantageous.’ 


kata tavTad: ‘ With regard to what remains there is no single point 
on which all hold the same views of the public interest.’ xara is 
here used in two senses (kata Tavtda, Kad’ év), There is no -exact 
parallel for the phrase cata raira 7yetoOat, ‘to view in the same light’ ; 
but Herod. 5. 3 has ppovéew xara twi7d (an unique expression) ; 8. 68 
Kara THUTO yvwpny expépecba. For the different uses of xara see Herod. 
5.3 who has card twiTd ppovéev, Kata yvwpnv Tv éunv, Kata TovTO 
doGevées, KaTA xXwpas ExacgTot, KaTa TayTa in one chapter. 


SuckdXov 8’ dvtos, etc.: the subject of the gen. abs. is the object § 2. 


of the verb which follows. This is not uncommon in Thucydides : 
cf. Thuc. 4. 41 moAAdus portavTav avTovs dmpaktous améneymov and 
Kriiger’s Index, Genitiv 1. 

peta 7a mpdypara. Dobree quotes from Lucian (Prom. es in verbis) 
KAéwy Ipopnevs €or: peta Ta mpdypara. The words gain in emphasis 
from their position. The words oi wév ...mpaypara are repeated in 
Phil. 4. 30. 

mapa tavTa, etc. mapa with the accus. is used both of ‘ extension 
through a period,’ as here, and of coincidence with a moment: cf. Phil. 
I. 33 Tapa Tov Karpov (note). 

mpaypata Kai. Cobet omits, but Demosthenes often couples two 
synonyms inthis way. 74 mpayyara is the business of the moment. 

od pry GAA introduces a qualifying statement; it.answers to dpa 
per i § v3 cf. OL. 1. 4, ete. 

€0eAqonte. The aorist here, as in Ol. 1.6; 2. 13 means to come to a 
resolve, make up one’s mind. 

QopuBeiv. The word is neutral, and may be used, according to the 
context, of approval, as in Ol. 2. 26 @opuBouvTes ws dpOas A€éyerat, or dis- 
approval, asin F, L. 113 OopuBotytrav tyav Kal odk eOeAdvTaY aKovel 
avTov. 

moAews. Used of Athens without thearticle. Cf. Phil. 3. 41 eis dxpdmoAw. 

7a Mpoeipeva, , has mpoepyueva, py being written in a later hand 
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over an erasure (Weil). 7a yi) mpoeiuéva and ra mepirAeAcippeva are 
suggested readings. The objection to the reading of the text is that it is 
not consistent with the words of § 1, nor with the contents of the speech 
which follows; but we may suppose that Demosthenes is led to use 
a strong expression to point the antithesis to 7a mapdvta. Compare the 
oxymoron of Ol. 3. 19 tav dmévrav evropnoa, which is used for the 
sake of antithesis to 7a mapdvta dvadwon. The words need not imply 
more than that peace will in time repair the losses of the past. [Perhaps 
dvacw@yncerat should be read, the dva- being lost in the preceding eva.] 

tav AvoireAotvtwy. For the genitive cf. Ol. 2. 2 €or Tav 
aigx pav. 

cidds ...6pav. Both participles have a concessive force, but in the 
latter case the meaning is brought out by the dyws following. 

€evBov, ‘tried to persuade.’ This is the common sense of émeov, 
which is only exceptionally used in the sense ‘ persuaded,’ as in Aesch. 
Ag. 1212 émeBov ob5éy’ ovdev. 

tives, especially Midias: cf. Mid. tro. 

BonSetv TAoutdpxe. After the expulsion of the Thebans from 
Euboea we find the alliance with Athens continuing, in spite of the rise 
of tyrants in some of the cities. Athens was in friendly relations with 
Menestratus, tyrant of Eretria, in 352, and later with Plutarchus, who 
took the place of Menestratus. Meantime Philip, having gained a 
footing in Thessaly, was trying to secure support in Euboea. Among 
his adherents were Clitarchus of Eretria,an opponent of Plutarchus, and 
Callias and Taurosthenes of Chalcis. Plutarchus appealed to Athens 
for help, and was supported by Eubulus and his party, including Midias, 
and an expedition was sent under Phocion. The date of the expedition 
is put by A. Schaefer in February, 350, but Weil puts it two years later 
(see Schaefer, D. u. s. Zeit. 2.73. Weil, Les harangues de Démosthene, 
p- 163, etc.). 

Ayjppact, of unjust gains: cf. Ol. 2. 28; 3.33. puxpots, ‘paltry,’ in 
contrast to moAAd kal peydda. éri, with the dative, of the condition 
on which anything is done. Cf. F. L, 182 etzep én’ dpyvpiw Te A€youer. 

maQety x.7.A, The Athenians under Phocion gained a victory at 
Tamynae, but the detachment left behind in Euboea under Molossus, 
on Phocion’s return, was betrayed by Plutarchus, who made terms with 
his opponents, and left the island. Peace was not made with Athens 
till 348. Cf. Mid. § 110, etc.; Plut. Phocion, ch. 12-14. 

TOv Ovtwy. De Chers. 58 dvonréraros mavTav dy ein TOY dvTwW 
av0 pwrwy, 

ovSeves. No people: the plural of ovdeis is regularly used where 
a body of people is in question; cf. Ol. 2. 18 obdévwy eiat BeATious, ‘ are 
no better than any other set of men,’ 
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Neoptolemus, the actor, went to Macedon with Aristodemus, and § 6. 
on his return advocated the embassy to Philip to discuss peace. Cf. 
F. L. 12. 13 Tovs wept tis eipnyns mpécBes méepmev ws idumtov 
éreiaOnre im’ ’Apiorodnpov Kat NeomToAépou, .7.A. Ib. 315. 
Stoukodvra ... kat. Cobet omits this word as a gloss, quoting 
Harpocration mpuravevovta’ dytt Tov diorkovyTa. Anpooberns év Pid 
mois. But Demosthenes is fond of double phrases, and d:oety is a 
word he often uses, so that it cannot be rejected with any certainty. 
aputavevovtra. The word is strictly used of the tribe, whose 
deputies were taking their turn to preside in the Boule and Ecclesia. 
It is metaphorically used of superintendence and control in general. 
Cf. De Rhod. 3 6 mpuravevoas tat7a xal meicas, and Phil. 3. 60; 
Schol. on Ar. Ach. 6 révra yap ind Tay mpuTavéwy Siempartero. 
ovkér’ aittdcopat, ‘I will not go on to accuse.’ Fut. of present § 7. 
intention, see note on Phil. 3. Io. 
ov8é eis, ‘for there was more than one’ (Westermann). This suits the 
context better than the more obvious translation ‘not a single one.’ 
év Atovicou, sc. fepd Oedrtpw. The fact of Neoptolemus’ profession 
suggests the comparison. ‘If you had been watching a play instead of. 
discussing the safety of the state, you could not have been more friendly 
to him and hostile to me.’ 
ott THY, x.7.A. The logical object of jab7joa is dmaywv otxeTat ; § 8. 
the sentence is broken by a clause expressing the professed object of 
Neoptolemus, which is really parenthetical. ‘ You have now realised 
that although he said his journey to Macedon was to get money to 
spend in Athens, he has actually converted his property in Athens into 
cash and carried it away to Philip.’ For émouqcato Weil conj. ro:ovpevos. 
teiotm. ‘ Having made a great deal of this argument.’ 
ovciav davepdv. ‘Real property’ (éyyewos), as opposed to money, 
slaves, etc. (dpavijs ovcia); hence Aeschin. rf. 103 dgpavifeay THv ovciay is 
‘to convert into cash,’ as éfapyupioa here. 
amaywv. Cobet conjectures dmwv, but his objection to draywy, that 
real property cannot be carried, overlooks é{apyvpicas. [Misc. Crit. 
P- 459 amaywy quid? an rHv pavepdy ovaiay ? absurdum hoc quidem est. ] 
Tots yeyevnpevots Adyots is dative after waprupel. § 9. 
76 tpitov 8. The third instance of the truth of his waming is the 
protest against the extravagant hopes held out at Athens after the 
return of the Embassy of the Oaths. Cf. F.L. 58 etc. The main predi- 
cate is ovdév . . . pavycopua, the clause xal . . . €o@ being parenthetical. 
kal 54. ‘I will go on at once to speak.’ Cf. Phil. 1.13 xat 5) 
Teipacopat Aéyerv, Senels Hav . . . TOTOoUTOY. 
Ocomas, «.7.A, The Thebans about 373 had destroyed Plataea and § 10. 
driven the people of Thespiae into exile (Diodor. 15. 46; Paus. 9. 1. 43 
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ON THE PEACE, NOTES. §§ 10, 11. 


Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 1, Breitenbach’s note) ; the restoration of these towns 
would mean the fall of Theban supremacy over Southern Boeotia. 

atwwv. Aeschines and Philocrates. Cf. F. L. 112; Phil. 2. 30. 

ros . .. Bwkéas. This was the essential sour in the peace: 
the eas of Phocis meant the security of Attica on the north. 
See Introd. § 16. 

Stoktetv, ‘ break up into villages,’ the opposite of ovvoifev. This 
was the fate which had actually fallen on Phocis (Diodor. 16. 60) ; the 
audience would feel the irony of the contrast. Cf. F. L. 325 OnBato 
5’ joav of KatacKanTtovTes, of S:oixibevtes bm Aicyivov TS Ady. 

°OXpwrrév, on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast-road, east 
of the Asopus. The Thebans had taken it in 411, Athens recovered it 
apparently at the time of the Peace of Antalcidas, and Thebes had 
taken it again in. 366. Thuc. 8. 60; Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 1 (Breitenbach’s 
note); Isocr. 14. 37. 

EtBouav. For the relation of Enboea to Athens at this time cf. 
F. L. 326 épyntnpa ép pas év EtBoia Pidurros tpockatackeva erat, 
De Chers. 36. Amphipolis had been in Philip’s hands since 358. 

Tovavtas, etc., the accus. depends on a verb to be supplied from 
imoxvoupevay. 

érraxQevres is the reading of =. Cobet prefers ivay6éyres, the reading 
of the other MSS. The words are frequently confused ; éa-yewv is to set 
on (cf. Ol. 3. 31 note), éxayecOa to invite (for one’s own purposes), 
tmayev, to draw on by underhand means. 

out’ iows KaA@s. This seems the better reading, though a correction 
in =. has otre xadds. There is a fine touch of irony in tows (cf. Phil. 2. 
4 avaykaiov kat tows €ikds). 

ott Tatra ovr... Anpetv. Cf. F. L. 45 drt tadta ovr’ oida ove 
KoWwVva, mpoceOnka SE ws ovbée mpooboKw. 

otre Sevéryra. ‘I am not going to set down all this to any 
cleverness of my own, or presume to boast of it.’ It may be said 
that dAa(oveia is used here of that which gives ground for boasting (cf. 
gidotipia Ol. 2. 16, of the object of ambition),—‘ cleverness or any 
other quality one may boast of.’ But it is perhaps simpler to say 
that émavoiow is used by zeugma with dAa(oveia, to which it is not 
strictly appropriate, the sentence being equivalent to eis oddeuiay devo- 
TTA ahaCovevopevos étmavoiaw. 

SU & dv eimw. One would expect the more definite &’ & Aéyw: but 
the vaguer expression prepares the way for the explicit dvo : ‘ except for 
the reasons, whatever they be, which I name to you, and they are two.’ 

evtuxiav. Demosthenes always attaches great importance to fortune: 
cf. Phil. 1. 12 7a 7Hs TUXNS... Amep del BéATLOV 7H HuEis HuaY aiTadY 
émpedovpeba; De Chers. 69, etc.; Ol. 2. 22 peyddn yap fom; 
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ON THE PEACE. NOTES. §§ 1i-15. 


pGAXov 5& 7d bAov, H TUXN Tapa mavT eoTl TA THY dvOpwneY Tp4y- 
pata. 
Afjppa. Cf. supra § 5, note. 
ép0év. ‘I see the interest of Athens in the light of facts, undisturbed.’ 
For the whole image cf. De Cor. 298 008 60a cupBeBovAevea mwT0TE 
ToUToLGt Gpoiws ipiv womep av TpuTayn peTwy éml TO Appa gupBEBovrAevea, 
GAN am’ dpOjs Kat Sixaias nal absapOdpov THs Wuxjs. 
oixeTar hépov, sc. TO apyuptov. 
kaQetAkuke, ‘at once pulls down the scale of calculation.’ For the 
word cf, Arist. Ran. 1398 GAA’ érepov ad (nte: Tt TV BapvaTaOpwr, 6 TL Got 
nabédger, kaptepdv Te Kal péya. For the perfect, cf. Phil. 1. 19 radra pév 
coTw & maou 5e5dxOa pnt Sety. De Chers. 3; Soph. O. T. 1166 dAwaAas. 
*Ev pev ovv. The one thing needful is expressed by the 6zws clause, 
in which the participle (47 Avwy) contains the main predicate. 
ovvtativ. The name given to the contributions of the second maritime 
confederacy of Athens, instead of the hated name gdpos. Cf. De Cor. 
234 xpnudarwy Se otvtafw eis wévte Kal TerTapakovta Taddavta. C.I.A. 
ii. 62 (Hicks 103) €ywoww of dpoupol of év “Avipw pucddv éx TaY Gur- 
Tafewy KaTa Ta Soypata TaY cuppaxwy (357 B.C.). Cf. De Chers. 22, note. 
etxe Karpov. The MSS. have yeyevnuevn. If this be retained, # eipnyy 
is the subject of efye, and the sentence is an instance of the Greek 
preference for a personal construction. If we accept the old correction 
yeyevnpevny, the infinitives are the subject of efxe. For the phrase éxew 
xarpov cf. Plut. Erot. 18 6 roivuy év dpxf xaipov elxe pnO7var waddAov. 
Trois mpaypaor. A dativus commodi dependent on xarpoy «xe. 
dpav, inf. after pnyl dei. 
gackovtras. The wordiscontemptuous. The Amphictyonic meeting 
is described F. L. 327 of pév dvres "Augixtioves pedyouo Kal éfeAn- 
Aavra... 08 8° ovmwmor év 7G mpdabev xpdve yevopevor, Maxedéves kat 
BapBapo, vov "Apdixtioves eivar BidCovra, Phil. 3. 32. 
ko.vov, a war involving the Amphictyony: this was what Philip 
desired, and Demosthenes wished to avert. The situation is described 
in De Cor. 147 «i pev obv Tis idias Ever’ ExOpas 7} ToUs OeTTaAods 7} Tous 
@nBaious cupreiOor Badicey ep bpas, oddév’ dv Hyeiro mpocegew atiT@ Tov 
voov éay 8& Tas éxeivwy Kowds mpopdces AaBay HyEenav aipeOh, paov 
HAme Ta pev mapaxpovoccOa Ta 5é meicev. Ti ody ; Emxepel, Oedcac” 
ds 0, WOAELOV ToLoa TOIs "ApdtKTvoo. Kal wept Ti TlvAaiay Tapaxny. 
avatoOyrous, ‘stupid.’ Cf. De Cor. 43 of wey xatdmrvota Ocr- 
Tarot kat dvaicOnTo OnBaior. The word is used more severely in De- 
mosthenes than in Thucydides, cf. Thuc. 1. 69 AavOdve oidpevar Sid 
70 dvaicOnTov bpav, ‘your want of attention.’ Kriiger ad loc. 
édeSpevwv. There may be a distinct reference to the épedpos or 
reserve champion, who waited to fight the victor, cf. Ar. Ran. 79! 
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§ 12. 


§ 13. 


§ 14. 


§ 15. 


§16. 


§ 17. 


ON THE PEACE. NOTES. §§ 15-18. 


vuvi 8 epehrev ... Epedpos xabedeicGa, but probably the words are 
used in a more general sense ‘ lying in wait for the spoils.’ The word 
is used again in De Chers. 42 ovxovv BovAerat Tois éavTod Katpois Tiv 
map’ tpav édevdepiay epedpederv: in Thuc. 4. 71 and 8. 92 it is used 
of an army watching an enemy. In Ol. 1. 18 we find mpocedpevcet 
Tols Tpayyact. 

€repos alludes to Philip, and is used to bring out the contrast to avroi. 
One does the work, another has the wages. 

mpocivt. . has mpdov7’, Both forms have good authority. 

ovdé ye, ‘nor yet again’; used in going on from one denial to another. 
mdAtv, ‘once more,’ as in 366: see note on § I0. 

kal ydpo, ‘ for the fact is,’ etc. 

dv Bonfeiv ... cuveruatpatevoev. The first inf. represents an opt. 
apodosis to €uBado: the second verb is put more strongly, in the 
future. 

@v kat, etc.: ‘those that one need consider.’ xat (=‘ that is’) is 
thus used in relative clauses limiting a previous statement; cf. Thuc. 1. 
15 kata yhv Se méAepos, G0ev tis Kal SUvapis mapeyeveTo, ovdels EvvegTn, 
where Classen quotes other instances. 

otk dxpt THs tons is explained by the infinitives which follow: 
‘the goodwill of each towards us and the Thebans does not extend 
equally to our supremacy and to our safety.’ For the feminine adj. cf. 
Ol. 1. 2 77v Taxiorny, and note. 

os Te eivat, Reiske’s emendaticn of dare eiva: of the MSS. is gene- 
rally accepted: the infinitives depend on the notion of desire implied in 
evvous. Dindorf and Cobet regard wove . . . dAAwy as interpolated. 

Tovs érépous, subject of iwapxev, ‘ one or other of us,’ i.e. Thebans or 
Athenians. 

6 peAAwv moXepos, ‘the war of the future.’ Demosthenes has no 
doubt that Athens will have to fight Philip some day; he is only 
anxious not to let Philip get a good cause to fight for. He goes on to 


. explain how the different powers of Greece may be drawn on by selfish 


§ 18. 


motives if Philip can find a common quarrel to unite them. 
mpos &travtas, see note on Phil. 2. 3. 

*"Apyetot, etc. The best account of Peloponnesian politics in this 
period is to be found in the speech of Demosthenes for the people of 
Megalopolis, 353-2 B.C., enunciating a purely Athenian as distinct from 
a Laconising or Boeotising policy. Argos, from long tradition, Messene 
and Megalopolis since their foundation under the protection of Thebes, 
were the natural opponents of Sparta. While Thebes was occupied with 
the war against Phocis in the North, Sparta had tried to crush these 
states, but on the death of Onomarchus Thebes was able to act with her 
Peloponnesian allies and thwart Sparta. At the time of the speech 
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on the Peace Sparta seems to have been drawing toward Athens, and 
Argos, Messene and Megalopolis had begun to look for safety to 
an alliance with Philip. 

tmpos AakeSatpovious. The negotiations referred to are unknown. 

fjptv goes in sense both with émx«npuxeiay and with ¢x6pas oxnsovst. 

exSéxeo0ar. Harpocration, sub voc. éxdefdpevos, does not know what 
meaning to assign to the word here. Reiske compares it with rois 
ayaois épedpevey supra § 15, in the sense of ‘ to enter into the labours 
of another’; apparently understanding éxeivois of the Peloponnesians. 

It seems better to take éxeivois of the Spartans, and translate ‘on 
account of our negotiations with Sparta, and the belief that we are sup- 
porting their previous policy’: this would not be a great variation from 
the ordinary meaning ‘to take up a thing where another leaves off,’ 
which we find in De Cor. 21 6 peév mp@ros einmay .. . 6 & Exdegapevos. 

éxOpotépws. No other instance of this form in L. and S. 

Tovs tap ékeivwv. This probably refers to the people of 
Coronea and Orchomenus, towns which were given by Philip into 
the hands of the Thebans after the end of the Sacred War. Cf. 
| etal a 7 

Tovs Pwkéwv Puyddas. The inhabitants of the Phocian towns who § 19. 
took refuge in Athens. 

kwAvopev. The Athenians expressed their disapproval of Philip's 
admission to the Amphictyony by sending no deputation to the meeting. 

ékaotos. Cobet reads éxagra, on the ground that the singular would 
not be used of cities, cf. oddéves supra § 5; but as Philip is last men- 
tioned it is natural to use the singular. 

TpooTyodpevor, ‘using asa screen.” Cf. Phil. 3. 8. 

Gotep kat, etc. The destruction of Phocis strengthened Philip 
against the very states which helped him to destroy it. 

ovxt tatrd, etc.: ‘their desires were not the same, but they all § 20. 
helped to achieve the same end’ (i.e. the aggrandisement of Philip). 

tas tapodous. Thermopylae. 

ovdé ye, ‘no, nor yet,’ cf. supra § 16. 

OnBatots. In F. L. 141 Demosthenes puts the account more favour- § 21. 
ably for Thebes, which has gained peace, the destruction of Phocis, the 
possession of Phocian land, supremacy over Boeotia. 

ovdSév dv adrois é56ke etvat. For the dat. cf. Phil. 2. 9 dvri tay 
€avtois yryvopevwy. Reiske proposes to insert mAéov, but it is not needed. 
The clause is an explanation of mpds 5¢ dd¢av aicyiora: ‘ for if Philip 
had not advanced through the pass, it is thought that they would have 
got nothing,’ seems to be the sense required, but this would be expressed 
by doxe’, which Cobet and others accordingly read, the av going with 
civat. Retaining é5oke, may we not say that the expression is a confusion 
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§ 22. 


§ 23. 


§ 24, 


ON THE PEACE. NOTES. §§ 21-24. 


of obdev dy Fv abtois with ovdey Soxet dv eivar, the imperfect being natu- 
rally suggested by the past tense wapjAGe? Otherwise we must translate 
‘ they could not have expected to get anything,’ in which case é50xe does 
not refer to Séfa, See Cobet, Misc. Crit. 25, who translates ‘ haec 
hominum fama est, nisi P. in Graeciam penetrasset Thebanos nihil habi- 
turos fuisse.’ 

é5dxer etvar is an unusually harsh hiatus for Demosthenes. 

Tatra, i.e. Philip’s triumphant advance. 

Pikirmov. This is put first to mark that Philip is the subject of 
the clause, as the Thebans of the preceding, and the Thessalians of the 
following clause. The same view that Philip acted from compulsion is 
ridiculed in Phil. 2. 14 GAA’ éBidoOn vip Ala. 

éppacbar A€yw, lit. ‘I bid farewell to’: here used of dismissing a sug- 
gestion, elsewhere of abandoning a professed purpose. De Cor. 152 
épp&cOa ppdcas moAAa Kippaiois kat Aoxpois. 

ov paAXév ye, ‘ certainly he was not so much concerned in this as he 
was desirous to secure the passes.’ éyeAe passes into the stronger 
ABovrAerTOo. 

tiv Sogav Tod trodepoy, ‘ the glory of the war, the credit of having been 
responsible for its decision.” For the second, explanatory, genitive, cf. 
Ol. 2. 4 TovTwy odxi viv ép@ tov Karpov Tov AEeyeLV. 

SU attov... 8’ €avrod, ‘owing to him,’... ‘alone, by his own 
authority’: the acc. expresses the cause, the gen. immediate agency, 
cf. Ol. 1. 12, note. 

7a IIvOia Oetvar, ‘to manage the Pythian games,’ as dywvoérns. 
Cf. Phil. 3. 32 riOnot péev Ta Téa, Tov Kowdy Tov “EAAQVwY ayava. 

ép’ Eavtovs, ‘went against their interest.’ Cf. Phil. 2.6 un& é¢’ 
buds mavta mapacKevalecbar. 

Tis wuAaias. This was the general term for the meeting of the 
Amphictyony; it met twice a year, in spring and autumn, first at 
Anthela and then at Delphi (Busolt. Gr. Gesch. I. p. 481). The 
Thessalians wished to recover and improve the position which they had 
held in the Amphictyony before the Phocian war. 

awAcovekTHpatev Svotv. For dual and plural combined cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1348 Kay Svoty oipwypaciw. So maaty dvotv, madiwv Svoiv. 

gvAakréov from the mid. pudAdccecOa, cf. § 18. 

Ta KeAevopeva. ‘Are we then, you say, through fear of this, to 
obey the commands of the Amphictyons?’ Demosthenes, in answering, 
states the matter in a new light; it is not a question of obedience to 
orders, but of choosing a policy to secure peace with prudence and 
justice. If such policy involves concessions, there are precedents. The 
repetition of xeAevery is harsh. 

s. The use of ove, etc., in this sentence shows that ds is to be 
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regarded not as final, but as purely relative, corresponding to rovro. 
‘ But there is a course which will save us from war without dishonour, 
and which will win us a name for prudence and justice, and this is the 
course we must choose.’ Cobet emends to Gras, § se Atticam 
dicendi consuetudinem, ubi pro ws repositum erit dws.’ 

ToUs Opacews Stiotv imopetvat, ‘those who boldly think we ought to 
expose ourselves to all risks.’ Or perhaps @pacéws goes with imopetva, 
being placed out of its order foremphasis. In either case the meaning of 
bropetvat seems strained from ‘ endurance’ to ‘ daring,’ but the use of 7Aav 
affords a parallel. Cobet prefers to cut the knot by inserting ov6é. 
‘Opwrrév, see § IO supra. 

"ApdouréAews. For genitive cf. De Cor. 68 ore ths ray “EXAQVwY 
éXevOepias @OeXovTas TapaxwpHoa Pirinmw. The condition of peace was 
the recognition of the status quo. Philip therefore retained Amphipolis. 

KapStavovs. Cardia, from its position at the northern end of the 
Chersonese, was specially important to Athens. But in 357 and 353, 
when Chares secured the Hellespont for Athens, Cardia held aloof, and 
in 346 Philip, in his second expedition eastward, gained it as an ally, 
and it was recognised as such by Aeschines and Philocrates on the 
second embassy; cf. F. L. 174 efra Kapdiavots PiAirrw ocuppayous 
évéypayay. Introd. § 29. 

éfo . . . Terax@ar, ‘to occupy a separate position from’: for the 
military metaphor cf. Ol. 3. 36, note. 

tov Kapa. In 357 Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and Byzantium, revolted 
from Athens, and at the end of the war the three islands became 
dependent on Mausolus of Caria. He was succeeded in 351 by his 
wife Artemisia, and she in 349 by Idrieus, who is here referred to. 

katayetv is used of ‘taking vessels into port,’ either (1) to land their 
cargoes, cf. In Polycl. 6 Bu(avriwy kataydvrwy ta mAocia vera Tijs 
idias xpeias Tov airov ; or (2) to extort dues, cf. De Chers. g Avomei@ns 
cbiKkel KaTAayaVv Ta Hota, 

oxétAvov, ‘ wrong-headed,’ ‘ perverse,’ as in Soph. Ant. 47 ® oxerAia, 
Kpéovtos dyte:pnkoros. 

dvaykatoTatwv, ‘our own property, which is most essential to our 
existence,’ probably refers to the importance of the corn-trade from 
Pontus. Cf. In Lept. 31 tore ydp dymov T0v8’ br TAKioTW TaY TaVTOV 
GvOpanwv hues éreccaktw citw xpwpeba. pds Tolvuy anavtTa Tov ék TOY 
GdhAwy Eptropioy afixvovpevoy 6 éx Tov Ildvrov atros elawAéwv éoTiv. 

THs é€v AeAdois oxids. It is essential to Demosthenes’ point here 
to make light of Philip’s honours at Delphi. o#a is the Amphictyony, 
which under present circumstances, was merely a shadow of itself. 

mokepioat, aor. ‘to go to war.’ 


§ 25. 


§§ 1-6. 


§§ 6-13, 


§§ 13-17, 


PHILIPPIC II, 
ANALYSIS. 


1. Zntroduction. 


Way is it that, though praise is given to all who expose Philip’s 
wrongdoing, nothing is done against him? The reason is that orators 
are afraid of making practical proposals; your hearers are prepared to 
listen, but not to act. And so our words prosper but Philip’s deeds. 
But if we are not to be surprised by an overwhelming power we must 
change our ways, and choose the saving course before the easy. 


ii. Zhe past conduct of Philip proves his designs upon Athens. 


I ask those who are confident in face of Philip’s growing power to 
listen to. the argument of past events. After the peace, Philip, being 
master of Pylae and Phocis, acted in the interest of Thebes, and not of 
Athens. The reason was that he knew that Athens would never betray 
the common interests of the Hellenes, whereas Thebes would not only 
not resist him, but would fight on his side. The same reason makes 
him now conciliate Messene and Argos, thereby doing great honour to 
you and your devotion to the rights of Hellas. His opinion is well 
grounded. Your ancestors refused the offer of empire over the 
Hellenes on condition of submission to the king; rather than accept 
the terms brought by Alexander of Macedon they left their land, and 
achieved those victories too great for words. The ancestors of the 
Thebans fought on the side of the barbarian, and the Argives made no 
resistance. That is why he chooses them now, knowing that they will 
fight on his side for selfish reasons. It is not that they have more 
triremes than you, or that he despises an empire on the sea, or forgets 
the terms of the peace. 


ili, Objections answered, 


It may be argued (1) that the claims of Thebes were juster. But the 
man who bids the Lacedaemonians give up Messene can never pretend 
that he surrendered Orchomenus and Coronea on grounds of justice: 
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(2) that he acted under compulsion, and means to be suspicious of 
Thebes, and fortify Elatea. He may mean much, but what is he doing? 
He is sending arms, and men, and money against the Lacedaemonians ; 
he is helping Argos and Messene against the enemies of Thebes. It is 
past belief then that he is bent on restoring the Phocians whom he 
destroyed. His present acts are of a piece with his past; both are 
deliberately directed against us. 


iv. Athens the only adversary of Philip. 


This conduct is, in a way, forced on him, for we are the only opponents §§ 17-20. 
of his empire; its safety depends upon his holding our possessions, 
Amphipolis and Potidaea. His only course is to forestal us, and for this 
he chooses for his tools the selfish and short-sighted. 


v. The fate of Olynthus and Thessaly. 


The past ought to teach them better, as I told the Messenians and §§ 20-24. 
Argives. ‘ Would the Olynthians,’ I said, ‘ have listened to a warning 
against Philip when he was giving them Anthemus and Potidaea? 
But now their brief enjoyment is changed to lasting loss, and they are 
betrayed and sold, for free states cannot safely deal with tyrants. Did 
the Thessalians, when he drove out their tyrants and gave them 
Nicaea and Magnesia, expect to see the present Decadarchy? When 
he gave them their place at the Pylaea did they expect that he would 
take away their revenues? Yet all this has come to pass, ‘There are 
many devices for the defence of cities—walls, trenches, and the like, 
the costly work of men’s hands. But the prudent have a defence in 
their own character, distrust. This it is which saves a free people from 
atyrant. Hold fast to this: for you who seek freedom can make no king 
or tyrant your friend. See that you do not buy peace at the price of 
slavery.’ 

They applauded me, but they will not give up Philip. But you ought 
to be wiser than these Peloponnesians, unless you are blinded by the 
pleasure of the moment. 


vi. Zhe Answer to Philip. 


You will consider presently what action to take ; meanwhile I will 
tell you what answer to send. 


vii. Lpzlogue. 
There are two classes of men who ought to advise you now. First : 
those who brought you the promises which led you to make peace ; 
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Second: those who ridiculed me as a peevish water-drinker when I 
exposed Philip after the second embassy, and who said that he would 
repress Thebes by restoring Thespiae and Plataea, would fortify 
Chersonesus, and would give us Euboea and Oropus. Whereupon you 
voted to extend the peace to his descendants. 

Why do I call upon these men? Not because I wish to begin a war 
of words, but because I fear the day is at hand when you will see 
Philip’s aggression, and vent your anger not on the guilty, but on those 
who are nearest. Before that day comes I would remind you who it 
was that caused you to betray Phocis and Pylae, and so brought the 
war to your doors. For war began in Attica on that day when you 
were so deceived, for Philip had else been powerless against you by land 
and sea. I have reminded you. I pray heaven that my warning be not 
more fully realised. I should be sorry for all to suffer that one might 
be brought to justice. 


The speech was delivered in the assembly in 344 B.C. Introd. § 38. 


mpatre. ... €ipyvynv. Whatever Philip does, whether he employs 
negotiations (mparret) or force (fiaferac), it is done in contravention 
of the peace (of Philocrates). mpdrre: kat Bidferat is not one of those 
‘double-barrelled phrases’ (cf. Phil. 1. 3 note) in which the second 
word extends or explains the meaning of the first; the two words 
mark different courses of action. 

Suxalous kai diAavOpwrous, ‘just and sympathetic.’ The ditaros 
sees things in a right light; the g:Aav@pwios judges them with proper 
feeling. He exhibits, on the one hand, indignation against wrong doing 
and sympathy with the oppressed; on the other, a delight in well- 
deserved punishment. The word is far removed in meaning from 
our term ‘philanthropic.’ ¢atvopévous, ‘wear the look of,’ opposed 
like Soxovvras to yryvopevor. 

Sokotvtas (acc. after épw), ‘are thought to,’ in the estimation of 
the audience. 

ytyvopevov, ‘ being done’ (after dpa). 

Qs €mos eimetv. Herod. 3. 6 cal ev Kepdmuov oivnpoy apiOyd Kewvor 
ovk égTt (ws Adyw eimeiv) i5é€c0a, i.e. to speak generally—not ‘ by the 
card.’ Cf. Adam, Plato, Apol. c. 1. 1. 5. 

ovS’ av eveka tatr’ dkovev dftov. Mere abuse of Philip or mere 
expressions of indignation (7avr’) are not worth listening to, if nothing 
comes of them. 

TavTa Ta TOdypata, ‘ the whole position of affairs.’ 
paAdov, ‘more completely’ or ‘more successfully.’ Oratorical 
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triumphs in the style of the Sixaro: Kat giddvOpwro. Adyou, so far from 
being of any real assistance, only make the situation more difficult. 
For if the Athenians are not roused when the case is so plainly put 
before them, what is to be done ? 

After Gore . . . xaAeTetepov supply «var. 

Tous TAcovektetv fnrotvtas. For Philip’s rAcovegia, see infra 7, 12. § 3. 

Tpets of traptévtes. ‘ We who come forward to address you.’ Cf. 
Schomann, Greek Ant. E. T. p. 383. ‘The person “in possession of 
the house”? mounted the tribune, and put on a wreath of myrtle, asa 
sign that he was performing a public duty.’ ‘To interrupt a speaker 
was allowed by law to no one but the president.’ But the audience 
might signify applause or dissent. 

TovTwv adéotapev .. . cupPovdAeverv, ‘decline to propose and advise 
this course.’ For the use of the word dpeordva see De Cor. 308 dmo- 
' oTds Grav avT® Sdén THs ToArTeElas. It is common in Demosthenes. 

Ail the MSS. except = and L insert 8a before 7jv. In this case 
the infinitives ypaperv nal oupBovdeverv are to be taken with dxvodytes, 
and rov’rwy means ‘checking the greedy,’ etc., which is the duty of 
those who come forward. If however the reading of & is retained 
we must suppose that rovrwv merely anticipates the two infinitives 
‘shrink from these (our proper) duties of making proposals,’ etc. 
It must be admitted that rovrwy would here naturally refer to what 
precedes, and that the omission of the article with the infinitives is 
awkward. Yet cf. Halon. 14 ovdéy GAd’ 7 TodT’ dfidv, bp’ bpav eis THY 
OddaTTay KaTacTabnva (W). 

THY Tpos Upas améxPevav, ‘the odium in relation to you.’ Cf. infra 
20 Ti mpos Huas éx@pay. Isocr. 8. 38 Seicas tiv mpos vpas dméx- 
Oaav. Ol. 1.7 Tay mpds abrovs éyxAnpvarwv and note. De Pace 17. 

tpets ot kaOqpevor. As a matter of fact the audience were seated, 
but the word also implies ‘inaction’; a hint which is developed in 
dpyas éxere. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 KaOnuévous mepiororxicerat. 

@s pev Gv «.7.A. ‘You are well prepared for a discussion, but 
as to means by which you could put a stop to his proceedings you 
are remiss.’ ws ay is not merely final or ay would not be required, but 
a condition is implied; see Goodwin, Synt. § 329. 2. Cf. infra 
§ 37. 

ép’ av éoti, ‘in which he is engaged.’ Compare the somewhat 
obsolete phrase, ‘to be upon a thing, i.e. about it. L. S. émi A. 
UE 

dvaykatov, ‘ unavoidable,’ i.e. beyond the power of man to prevent. § 4.. 
otpat, used in introducing a general statement: cf. the English expres- 
sion ‘ I suppose,’ implying that the hypothesis is not likely to be contested. 
eikos, ‘probable,’ i.e. within the power of man to calculate and 
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foresee. The result must follow the course of action, but as it can 
be foreseen the course of action may be avoided. 

Stkatdtepa, i. e. than Philip. 

efapxet, ‘is fully satisfactory.’ Cf. Soph. O. C. s— 

opiKpov pev eEactovvra, Tod opuKxpov SB det 
Helov pépovta Kal 76d’ éEapKody pot. 
mpoceott ‘is attached.’ Cf. infra 8 r}v mpocodcay dbogiar. 
éravopOwOyoetat, ‘shall be -repaired,’ ‘restored.’ A favourite 
word with Demosthenes, e.g. Olynth. 1, 11 7ad7’ émavop§woapevot. 
émorycetat, ‘rise up against us, confront us.’ For Demosthenes’ 
use of the word, see § 18 and note on Phil. 1. 12. 

péyeOos Suvdpews, ‘a power of such magnitude that.’ Eur. Rhesus, 
309 has orparod 7AHG0s, and so Herod. 9. 73. 

ovx 6 altos TpdTrOS, sc. éaTi. 

tois Aéyouow=oi mapiwytes 3. Tots dkovovow tpiv=tyels oi 
KaOnpevot 5. ; 

Oappet, ‘is not alarmed 
tovro, the growth of Philip’s power. 

Tovs Aoyiopovs .. . Bpaxéwv, ‘to listen to me as I briefly state the 
reasons (calculations).’ 

SU ots... 8 Ov, a difference of case without much difference of 
meaning, though 6a with the genitive implies a greater share in pro- 
ducing theresult. ‘ From which I gather’; ‘ which cause me to think.’ 
Cf, Ol. r. 12 note. 

tpooOncecbe ‘take the side of’; infra 12, Soph. O. C. 1332 ois av 
ov mpoo6p. The construction now becomes direct, the future indic. 
taking the place of iva and the subjunctive. 

peta tHV eipyvnv, ‘after the peace of Philocrates’ in 346 B.C. 
Philip took advantage of this peace to secure his passage into Greece 
by Thermopylae and to destroy the Phocians, who alone could have 
offered a considerable resistance. The Thebans and Phocians were 
at war; but the Athenians and Phocians were friendly at the time. 
Hence Philip’s action in destroying them was gratifying to the Thebans, 
not to Athens. The state of affairs is clearly described in De Corona 
18 Tod yap Pwkikod avaoTarTos moA€pou, ov &’ eve (ov yap 5H Eywye 
émoditevdunv mw TéTe), mpOTov pev tyels ovTw Siexercbe, Wate Pwxéas 
pev BovrAecOa cwOjva, Kaivep ov Sixara mo.ovvtas Op@vTeEs, OnBaiots 
5 étioby av épncOjva tmabovow, otk ddrdyws ov5 adikws adrois dpyo- 
pevow ois yap evTvynKecay év AevxTpois, ot petpims éxéxpynvtTo. See 
also Olynth. 1. 26. The present & ovpdépe is due to the fact that 
the relative is merely descriptive, without reference to time. The 
common instance of the construction is ‘ quam dat Sidonia Dido.’ (Virgil.) 

mpos tAeove5iav ‘with a view to aggrandisement,’ making that his 
18 
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rule whereby to shape his actions and judge affairs. Ambition, rest- 
lessness, and dishonesty are three leading traits in Philip’s character 
to which Demosthenes is constantly referring. 

éerdfwv, ‘examining’ (all his calculations with this in view). 
égera¢cev is a favourite word of Demosthenes in the sense of ‘ passing 
a thing in review,’ cf. Phil. 1. 36; Ol. 2. 27. 

évSeltairo, ‘exhibit,’ hold up as an ideal or prize, and almcst § 8. 
‘recommend,’ ‘bring forward as a favour’; cf. Fals. Leg. 160 obra 
8 éxapiCovro mav7’ évdexvipevor Kal brepkodakevovTes Exeivor. 

ampoetabe, optative, the force of the dy being continued into the 
relative clause. 

wav0’. .. mpoopopevor, cf. Olynth. 1. 6° TadAA’ & mpoonke: mavTa ev- 
dupoupevous. 

évavtiudoecbe. Here again, as in 6, the speaker gains in vividness of 
expression by using the indicative future instead of the more indirect 
optative (of condition). 

tav éavTois ytyvopévwv, ‘what was falling to their lot,’ ‘the § 9. 
advantages which were accruing to them.’ éavrois brings out strongly 
the Theban point of view. The one end and aim of their policy from 
the Persian wars to the battle of Mantinea (500-362) was to extend their 
power over Boeotia, by turning what were confederate cities into subjects. 

ox Sts, i.e. not only zof. The idiom is not uncommon in Attic 
Greek, but it is difficult to explain it in any satisfactory manner. Cf. 
Goodwin, Synt. § 707. 

For the feeling of the Thebans towards the Athenians see Olynth. 1. 
25 ay 8 éxeiva Pidimmos AGBy, Tis avTov KwAvoer Sedpo Badicew; On- 
Bator; pr) Acav mxpov einety 7, Kal cvveccBadovow EToipws. 

tovs Meconvious kat rods “Apyetous. The Messenians were re- 
stored to their country and independence after the battle of Leuctra 
in 371 B.C., and Epaminondas aided them in building the city of 
Messene, on the site of their ancient fortress Ithome (369 B.c.). They 
were naturally anxious to preserve their liberty, and when the power 
of Thebes declined after the death of Epaminondas, their position 
became somewhat critical. In Argos there was a great slaughter of the 
oligarchs after Leuctra (the Scytalism); an atrocity which, though 
it annihilated the party which might have sympathised with Sparta, 
reduced the city to insignificance. 

ka’ tpav. xard with the genitive, as a rule, implies condemnation, 
and we see something of this meaning infra § 10 in the contrast Tept buoy, 
Kat’ ’Apyeiwy kai @nBaiwy. But similar uses to that in the text are 
quoted: De Cor. 215 pi’ év éxeivyn TH Hucpa maow avOpwras edegav 
éyxwpua OnBator kad?’ bp@v ta KaAALoTAa, Aeschines uses the expression 
évawvos xara (with gen.) In Ctesiph. 50. 124, 241. 
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§ 10. kexptoGe ... Gv mpoecbat. We should use the active form of ex- 
pression ; ‘ Philip has come to the decision that you etc.’ Gv mpoéoGat 
is the infinitive form of av mpoeiade, 

Qs érépws, ‘differently,’ infra 32 ds GAAws. So ws addnOas etc. The 
idiom may have arisen from an interjectional use of ws ‘how differently !’ 
if so, the use in és paduora is quite distinct. 

§ 11. evptoKet kat dkovet, ‘ finds out for himself and learns from others.’ 
evpicxe: implies reading, study, or reflection. 

Sor’ avtrovs tiakovetv, ‘on the condition that’: but literally, ‘so as 
to be themselves subject,’ the conditions being expressed as the result. 
Thuc. 3. 114 fuppaxlav éroinoavto én Totade . . Gore K.T.X. 

Fvik’ AAGev “AAg~avSpos. The story is told by Herodotus. Alexander 
was sent to the Athenians (‘being their proxenus and benefactor’) 
by Mardonius, after the battle of Salamis, when wintering in Thessaly, 
to win them over to the Persian alliance. The. Athenians refused, 
Herod. 8. 140 ff. The statements of Demosthenes are not very accu- 
rate. It was defore not after Salamis that the Athenians abandoned 
their home for the first time, and though it is true that Plataea was 
fought after the embassy of Alexander the great glory of the Athenians 
was gained at Salamis. 

tovtwv, the plural is doubtless contemptuous, though Philip had two 
elder brothers. 

tovs OnBatwv #.7.A. accus. after etpicxer. The Thebans may have been 
divided in their sympathies at the invasion of Xerxes; at any rate, we 
find a contingent with Leonidas at Thermopylae (Herod. 7. 205, 233, 
Herodotus says they were retained by Leonidas as hostages for the 
fidelity of the Boeotians ; Diodorus 11. 4. 7 speaks plainly of the division 
at Thebes, but this may be an afterthought, see below). But after 
Thermopylae the Boeotians distinctly sided with the invader, and their 
cities were saved from destruction (Herod. 8. 30). In the campaign of 
479 Mardonius made Thebes his head-quarters ; and the Thebans fought 
in his ranks at Plataea, where the cavalry rendered good service (Herod. 
9. 41, 67). Afterwards the Thebans excused their Medism by saying 
that it was due to the supremacy of a few eminent families (dvvacreia 
éAtywv), under whose rule the city was not master of herself (Thuc. 3. 
62). The Argives took no active part on the Persian side beyond 
sending Mardonius word of the departure of the Spartans for Plataea 
(Herod. 9. 12); they made various excuses for their conduct (Herod. 
7- i 8). 

§ 12. istq with 76 AvotteAobr. 

émt Tots Suxaiots, ‘ on honest terms,’ ‘on condition of doing what was 
right.’ 

Kal TOTe Kal viv, ‘as then, so now.’ In the first instance it was not 
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Phitip but the Persians who chose the Thebans and Argives. But 
Philip and the Persians were equally barbarians and enemies of Greece. 

ov yap 84. 57 is slightly ironical. ‘You will hardly tell us that.’ 
Ci Thc, 5. 1iiryete. 

spiqpets. Epaminondas endeavoured to make Thebes a maritime 
power, but he did not succeed (363 B.C. Diod. 15.78, 79). Paus. 8. 11. 
6 has an absurd story éyeydver 5¢ TG "Enapevwvig pavreia mpotepoy rt &x 
Acdpay médAayos aitov puddacecbar Kal 6 pev Tpinpous TE pr emBHvaL 
pnde emt veds popridos mAcdoa Seiya eixe, TH 5€ dpa TléAaryos Spupoy 
(near Mantinea) cal od OddAaccav mpoédeyev 6 dainwy. The Argives 
appear to have had very few ships. : 

Demosthenes contends that Philip cannot have chosen the Thebans 
and Argives 

(a) Because they have more ships than the Athenians. 

(6) Because he has discovered some inland empire, and means 
to give up the sea. 

(c) Because he has forgotten his promises at the time of the Peace 
of Philocrates. } 

In speaking of the ‘inland empire,’ Demosthenes makes an ironical 
allusion to the lost power of Thebes. He also points to a real defect in 
Philip’s power—his want of ships—a defect which made it possible for 
the Athenians to keep him at bay, if only Thermopylae could be 
secured. At the time of the Peace everything was promised that the 
Athenians wished: Thespiae and Plataea were to be restored ; the 
Phocians were to be saved; Thebes broken up; Oropus given to 
the Athenians, and Euboea restored in place of Amphipolis; De 
Pace 10. 

ovdé... pev...5é. In English one of the clauses would be subordi- 
nated; ‘nor has he discovered an inland empire, that he should resign 
the empire of the sea.’ 

*AAAG v7 Aia in this and the next section introduces a supposed § 13. 
objection (=Lat. at enzm). For v7) Aia see Phil. 3. 65. 

The opponents maintain that the Thebans had a right to the Hege- 
mony of Boeotia. This would be the contention of a Theban patriot, 
and though it is difficult to say any good of the Thebans, a united 
Boeotia, if patriotic, would have been a serious hindrance to the 
approach of an enemy, from the North. But Philip could not con- 
sistently support Thebes in extending her claims, when he took the side 
of Messenia in resisting the old hegemony of Sparta. ° 

Orchomenus and Coronea were towns in the North of Boeotia, and 
in very ancient times Orchomenus was apparently the chief city of 
the country. After the battle of Leuctra, Thebes made a vigorous 
attempt to get possession of them. Orchomenus was entirely destroyed 
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in 363 B.c., and the inhabitants massacred or sold as slaves (Diod. 
15. 79.3 f.; Paus.9.15.2). It was subsequently restored and occupied 
by the Phocians (Diod. 16. 33. 4), and after the Peace of Philocrates 
it was given by Philip to the Thebans (De Pace 22). Coronea was 
the seat of the temple of Athena Itonia, where the Pamboeotia—a 
national festival of the Boeotians—was held. It suffered much the 
same fate as Orchomenus after Leuctra; see De Pace, 1.c.; Diod. 16. 
35+ 3. 

ms... oKnWatto; ‘ How can he pretend that he has done so because 
he thought it right?” The dative 7@ . . . vouifew goes with memounnevat. 
For this see the note on De Pace I. temro.nxévar is the infinitive of the 
excuse put forward. 

A second excuse. Philip could not help himself. The Thessalian 
horse (famous from of old) and the Theban foot (trained by Epami- 
nondas) were too much for him, he could do nothing in opposition 
to their wishes; cf. De Pace 22. The Thessalians and Thebans 
were the allies of Philip; it was with these that he brought the 
Phocian war to a close; and they supported his designs in the 
Amphictyony. 

ovKkotv dact. There is something almost comical in the expression. 
These well-informed persons know even the intentions of Philip—not 
merely what he is going to do, but what he is going to think! 

Elatea was a city of Phocis which commanded the road from the 
North. On his final entrance into Greece, Philip seized it, and was 
thus secure against any attempt to check his advance into Boeotia; De 
Cor: 552. 

Aoyotrovotar tepudvtes, ‘go about with a story’; the expression is 
highly contemptuous. Herodotus applies the word Aoyoroids equally to 
Hecataeus the historian and to Aesop the fabulist. He calls his own 
histories Adyo:. But the word lost character. Thucydides 6. 38 has ore 
éyta ovr’ ay yevopueva Aoyoroovc1, where Bloomfield quotes Theophrast. 
Charact. 7 4 Aoyomola earl avvOecs Yevdav Adywv Kal mpageww dv 
BovdAerat 6 Aoyorowy. 

peAAe kat peAAqoe. Demosthenes plays on the word peddAew, 
which signifies (1) ‘to intend,’ and (2) ‘to delay.’ He shews that 
Philip—whatever his ‘ intentions ’"—is still carrying out the same policy 
as before, and destroying the enemies of Thebes. Philip had spent 
some years of his youth at Thebes, and might be supposed to have 
a kindly feeling towards the city, but he only supported the Theban 
policy so long as it suited him. 

tots Meconviots kal tots ’Apyetots, ‘for the Messenians,’ ‘in their 
interest.” oupBddAdAev émri=(1) ‘to attack’; apparently a variation on 
the expression ovpBddAAew rps, or, if not, (2) we may translate 
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ovpBdadAev in the common sense of ‘making a contract with,’ i.e. ‘he 
makes common cause with the Messenians and Argives against the 
Lacedaemonians.’ Cobet omits émi, taking ovpBadAew as commiittere. 
But is this Attic? Kriiger denies it on Herod. 5.1. avrés, ‘ in person.’ 

Tovs dvtas éxPpots, ‘the existing enemies,’ in opposition to the 
Phocians—enemies who no longer exist. The point of the question is: 
While destroying the existing enemies of Thebes is he likely to resusci- 
tate her ruined enemies, whom he destroyed himself? 

kat introduces an indignant question. 

dtreyiyvwore, ‘ gave up as hopeless,’ ‘ threw over.’ 

ek tavrev §. Ifthe text is retained, é« mavrwy goes with mpay- 
pareverat; but it gives a better meaning if taken with @ewp7 or 
with 67Ads éorwv, This is made possible by a slight alteration 
of the text: either (1) omitting the comma after é« mavtay 38, 
and taking the words with @ewp7, ‘si quis autem rem omni ex 
parte consideret,’ Franke, who retains mavra; or (2) substituting 
a comma for the full stop after momoas, and altering mavra into 
nav’ &, in which case ovvrattwy, like momoas, goes with 687Ads 
gor. The general sense is clear. The whol® course of Philip’s 
actions shows what his aim is—the destruction of Athens. He 
supports the Thebans because he does not suppose that under 
any circumstances the Thebans and Athenians will act together: 
De Cor. 168 ws 008 ay ei Tt yévorTo Ert ouprvevodyTwy dy huav Kat TOV 
©nBaiwy. The Thebans might join a barbarian in invading Greece; 
the Spartans would not, nor the Athenians. And both would oppose 
the rule of a monarch. 

The destruction of the Phocians was not an act done under com- 
pulsion by Philip, but his hostility to Athens is in a manner compulsory ; 
for (1) she stands in the way of his ambition; (2) he has deeply injured 
her; (3) he is in possession of many places belonging to her. The 
beginning of Philip’s power was due to his acquisition of Amphipolis, 
Potidaea, etc., towns to which the Athenians laid claim. 

viv ye 5, ‘now at any rate’ (if not before). 

treiAndev «.7.A., ‘has made up hismind that you are the only people 
who will dispute this with him.’ 

mpoetto...yetto. The tense in 7yeiro goes back to the time 
preceding the peace of Philocrates ; there was no thought now of Philip’s 
giving up Amphipolis and Potidaea. ‘He thought that if he gave up 
(arpoetro is aor. optative), he could not remain.’ The oratio recta would 
be ei mpoeiuny, ov« av pévorpme. 

éavtov...émBovAevovra, According to the common rule we might 
have had airés.. .émBovAedwy after ofSe, but the accusative is here 
chosen to make a neater contrast to tas aic@avopévous. 
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et) ppovetv=to be loyal to the interests of Greece; so Cicero uses 
‘sana mente esse,’ of loyalty to a cause. 

Sicatws [av] vopifer. So Schaefer, for ditaiws av vopicor. 

mapwtvuvrat, ‘he is in a state of excitement.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 6 pypl deiv 
20éAew Kal mapofvyOjva. 

Sid tatr’, ‘hence his watchfulness, his insistance.? It is perhaps 
doubtful whether éxt 77 méAe is not to be taken with épéornxer, 
rather than with Oepamevet. 

twas OnBatovs. It is urged that all the Thebans were affected, 
and that therefore the passage should be punctuated twas, OnBaious. 
Dobree omits Tivas. 

Tovs tavta BovAopévouvs. These would be the Eleans, Messenians, 
Arcadians in part, and Argives. 

okadtnta. The stupidity of, the Thebans is often alluded to: 
De Pace 15 note; De Cor. 43 dvaic@nro. Tv peta x.7.A. with ovdéer. 

kat petpiws, with cappovova. 

ettretv, ‘to maintain.’ These speeches must have been made by 
Demosthenes when sent into the Peloponnesus to counteract the machi- 
nations of Philip. See note on De Pace 15. 

IIl@s yap; the yap merely introduces the question—implying that it 
arises out of some preceding train of thought. mas, with dvcxepds, 
‘with what irritation?’ 

Anthemus was in the possession of the Macedonians as early as the 
time of the Pisistratidae, for. Amyntas offered it to Hippias on his ex- 
pulsion from Athens. Philip gave it up to the Olynthians in 357 B.C. 
From. Thucydides we learn that its territory bordered on Mygdonia, 
Bisaltia, and Crestonia (Thuc. 2. 99, 100), but the exact site is not 
knewn. 

Potidaea was occupied by 1000 Athenian colonists («Anpovxor) in 
430 B.C. (Diod. 12. 46. 7) ; after the fall of Athens it appears to have 
been seized by the Olynthians (Xen. Hell. 5. 2.15); it welcomed the 
Spartans in their attack on Olynthus (ibid. §§ 24, 39) ; in 364 it was taken 
by Timotheus, and became Athenian once more (Diod. 15. 81. 5). 
When Philip gave it to the Olynthians he sent the Athenian garrison to 
Athens. The city was reduced to slavery, and perhaps destroyed. 
The site, which was very important, was re-colonized by Cassander, 
who gave the name Cassandrea to the new city (Diod. Ig. 52. °2) 
356 BIC. 

avros dévypynto, ‘had taken (at the time supposed) upon his own 
shoulders.’ For ava- cf. dvadéyopua, dvadépev, etc. 

For tiv tpds Hpas €xOpay, cf. supra 3. 

pikpov xpovov, i.e. 354 B.C. to 348 B.C. 

mpodoevtes kat mpadevtes. The fall of Olynthus was mainly due to 
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the treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates. Cf. De Cherson. 40, and 
more.especially Phil. 3. 56, 66. 

ovK dodadets =‘ very insecure.’ 

moAvretats, free constitutions =democracies. Cf. Ol. 1.5 dAws amoarov 
Oiuat, Tals ToALTELaLs 7 TUpavvis. 

ai Aiav GprAtar. Cf. Aesch. P. V.123 dia rH Alay giAdrnTa BpoTav 
and Phil. 1. 17 ris dpedcias tavtns THs ayav. avtat such as the 
Messenians and Argives were contemplating with Philip. 

tt 8’ ot Oerradot ; What about the Thessalians? No precise verb § 22, 
need be supplied to ri. Plato Protag. 360 7i & 6 dvdpetos ; ob« emt 7d 
KadALov EpXeETat ; 

Tovs Tupavvous. Lycophron and Pitholaus of Pherae are meant. Ono- 
marchus supported them with his Phocians, but on his defeat in 352 they 
were compelled to leave their city. At this time Philip took Magnesia 
and placed soldiers there. He did not restore it till 346 B.c., when the 
destruction of the Phocians and the conciliation of the Thebans (by the 
present of Orchomenus and Coronea) made it no longer necessary to 
hold an advanced post. Nicaea was a town in the Malian bay, in 
_ the territory of the Locri Epicnemidii, just south of Thermopylae. It 
was ceded to Philip yy Phalaecus, the commander of the Phocians, in 

346 B.C. (Diod. 16. 59). Cf. Phil. 3. 12 note. 

Secabapxtav. In Phil. 3- 26 we read dAAa OetrTaXia Tras EXEL; ovxl Tas 
moduTelas Kal Tas TdAELs GUT@Y TapypnTat Kal TeTpapxias KaTECTHCEY, iva 
iva pn povov Kara TéAeEs, GAA Kat’ €4v7n SovAevwow; Thessaly was divided 
into four districts: Hestiaeotis, Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, and 
doubtless Philip availed himself of this division in his-tetrarchies. But 
in what relation this ‘ decadarchy’ stood to the later tetrarchy we have no 
means of judging. Harpocration, sub voc. Sexadapyia, says that Philip 
did not establish decadarchy in Thessaly. Reiske conjectured that the 
word was a misreading of AAPXIAN=rerpapyiay. Similar conjectures 
have been made on Thue. 1. 57 (see Jowett’s note) and 103 [i.e. A (S€xa) 
=Io confused with A (the numeral letter)=4]. But inany case the 
reading dexadapxiay must be asold as Harpocration. The word has been 
explained (1) as referring to a government of the whole country, or 
(2) a government in each town (but in this case the singular is harsh). 
The word would remind the hearers of the decadarchies established by 
the Spartans after the fall of Athens, in order to control the cities, which 
had been subject to Athens, in her own interest. 

Tav wuAatav, cf. De Pace 23; Phil. 3. 32. 

Tas mpoaddous. Cf. Olynth. 1. 22. Philip had appropriated the 
revenues arising from the harbour dues and markets of Thessaly— 
and even before the fall of Olynthus there had been quarrels about 
these. 
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§ 23. 


§ 24. 


§ 25. 


§ 26. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. NOTES. S§ 23-26. 


Pewpetre, ‘ you look at with admiration.’ dmevxeode .. . iSeiv, ‘you 
pray that ye may never see.’ For dzé in this sense cf. dmopviva, 
‘to swear not to do.’ dmoyyvworev, ‘to determine not todo.’ For 
Philip’s treachery and deceit cf. esp. Olynth. 2. 5 ff., where Demosthenes 
applies the same terms to his conduct as here, and gives instances in 
support of his accusations. 

Xapakopara, ‘ palisades.’ tadpot, ‘trenches.’ 

év tt. So mas Tis, Exaords Ts. 

q vows tav ed hpovotvrwv. ‘ The nature of sensible men.’ Observe 
this personification of pvois; cf. Aesch. 2. 28 dtav 4 pias Tov dvOpwrov 
€vOvs Tovnpay apx7v AaBn. 

Tots tAnPeot, ‘democracies.” Cf. De Cor. 46 er’ ofat ocvpBéByxe 
Tois pey mAnOEeow avTt THs TOAARS Kal axaipov fadvylas Tiv éAevOepiav 
dmoAeAwkevat, Tols 5é mpoeornkdat, K.T.A. 

ovdev pr} Sevov=o0 pr Secvdv 71. 

etra expresses a result and contrast, as in Phil. 3. 4, 13. 

kal tds mpoonyoptas, ‘ even his titles.’ He is not a disguised enemy, 
a fellow-citizen ambitious of power, a city seeking aggrandizement ; 
but a BaotAevs and rvpavvos, titles which cannot consist with freedom. 
The kings of Sparta are disregarded in order to give point to the contrast. 

éXev0epia... kaivopors, The Greeks regarded law as the correlative 
or complement of freedom. The law might be the fixed institution of a 
wise law-giver, as at Sparta (cf. Herod. 7. 104 éAevOepor yap édvres ov 
mavta édevOepol eiow* émeots yap ode Seondrns vopos), or the changing 
statutes of a state based on free speech (In Lept. 109 mapa ray TodkiTOV 
Adyw peTa TOV vopwv Ta Sikaca AapBavoyTes), but in either case it was 
opposed to the absolute rule of a despot. 

moX€pou, ‘war with Sparta.’ Seomornyy, the harshest term is reserved 
to the last ; the correlative of 5eamdér7ns is a slave. 

QopuBetv. See note on De Pace 3. 

moAAovs Erépous Adyous, ‘many other speeches on the same subject’ 
(érépouvs). Cf. infra 29. 

&s €ouev is probably to be taken with what follows. To judge 
from their actions the Peloponnesian cities were not likely to turn a 
deaf ear to Philip’s enticing promises and offers. 

Megonvior. So De Cor. 64, the Arcadians, Messenians, and Argives 
are ranged in the class of cities who would stand by and see Greece 
subjugated, émi rn 77s idias mAeovegias EATS. 

map G=napd taitra Gd. Paus. 8. 7. 4 dinero 5&é és “Apkadiay 
idummos olkewodpevds TE "Apkadas kat dd Tod “EAAnMKov oas TOU 
dAdov Siacrnowy. He is said to have had his camp in Nestana 
E. of Mantinea, ibid. Pausanias diverges from his subject in order to 
dwell upon the punishment which overtook Philip for his treachery: 
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SECOND PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 26-30. 


bs ye kal Spkous Oe@v Katenatnoey dei Kai orovdas énl ravti é~evoato, 
miotiv Te HTipace padoTa avOpwrwy. 

meptoroxiterGe. Cf. Phil. 1. 9 xaOnpévous meprororxicerar. The § 27. 
metaphor is taken from fixing a net round a certain space of ground ; 
see note ad Joc. 

pydév trovijoat is of course opposed to mav7a tmopeivartes. 

76m, ‘at once.’ Demosthenes urged the same argument in Olynth. 1. 15. 
Like debtors who borrow at high interest and, after a brief season of 
enjoyment, fall into utter ruin, so we éml moAAw fava@pev éppabvynKdtes 
kal Gnavta mpos Rdovny (nTovvTes, TOAAG Kai xadema K.T.A. 

Tv tptv mpaktéwy. It is rare to find a verbal in the genitive. § 28. 

kaQ’ tpas avtous, ‘ by yourselves.’ Demosthenes indicates that the 
subject is too important to be discussed in the present meeting, which 
was perhaps convened in order to give an answer to the embassy from the 
Messenians. The answer which Demosthenes proposes to make is not 
contained in the speech as we have it. It may have been read from a 
written document, either here or at the end of the speech. 

Tas trocyxéces, the promises of Philip. The men referred to are 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon. Cf. De Cor. 21, De Falsa 
Leg. 12. 18, 97, 315. For the promises see note on supra 12. 

Demosthenes went on both the embassies to Philip. Cf. Introd. § 29. 
§§ 17, 28. 

ToUTwv adeorykora, ‘ different from this,’ i.e. from the actions which 
followed. 

érépous KaAetv, sc. Sixaov jv. These are Aeschines and Philo- 
crates. érépovs=a second batch from the same class of men. 

Tous ...Aéyovtas. Observe the separation of the article and participle 
by the long relative clause. 

vis émt tovs dpkous. The embassy sent to take the oaths from 
Philip ; cf. Introd. § 28. On the subject see De Pace 10. Demosthenes 
gives the same account of his attitude towards the peace in De Fals. 
Leg. 45. 

USwp tmivwv. De Fals. Leg. 46 émavacrds 8 6 SiAoKpatns par’ § 30. 
iBprotikas 6 ovdév, Ep, Oavpaotov, ® dvdpes "APnvator, wy TatTa enol Kat 
Anpocbéver Soxeiv? ovTos pey yap Vdwp, éyw 8 oivoy Tivw,’ Kat ipeis 
eycAQTe. 

Svotpotos .. . dvOpwros, ‘ an ill-conditioned and ill-tempered sort of 
fellow.’ 

mapeAOn, i.e. past Thermopylae. For what follows see De Pace Io. 

Xeppévygov... S:opvge. Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, who first 
colonised the Chersonese from Athens, built a wall from Cardia to Pactye, 
to defend the inhabitants from the Thracians (Herod. 6. 36) ; bythe time of 
Pericles the wall had fallen into ruins, and on visiting the Chersonese 
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§ 31. 


§ 32. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 30-32. 


in 452 B.c. (or later) he rebuilt it (Plut. Per. 19). It was rebuilt 
once more by Dercyllidas in the summer of 397, Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 10. 
A trench or canal would of course be a far safer protection than a 
wall. téAeot, ‘cost,’ so TéEAN Ave, etc. 

ov Sevol ... pepvaoGat, ‘not clever at bearing in mind those who do 
you wrong.’ The reference is to the amnesty or reconcilement of the 
opposing factions at Athens at the overthrow of the Thirty, and also to 
the sympathy which the Athenians shewed to the Spartans after the 
defeat of Leuctra. Cf. De Cor. 99 xai yap ro maar Tois”EXAAnow édeiéaTe 
éx ToUTwY Ste Kav éTLovv Tis Els Das éfapapTn, TOUT THY dpyny eis TAAAG 
Exere, édy & itt p cwrnpias 7} éXevdepias Kivduvds Tis abTods KaTadkap Bary, 
OUTE pynoiKaKnoETE OVO’ bTOAOYLELTOE. j 

kai Tots éxydvois. Cf. De Fals. Leg. 55 rocat’rn repiovoia xpnoacbat 

Tovnpias WaTE pn pdvoy Tovs dvTas A@nvaiovs GAAG Kal Tods VaTEpdy TOTE 
péAAovTas EcecOa Tavras 7oiKnKevar, TS ovxXt TavSevdy éott; ToOvTO 
Toivuy ovbdéro’ tpets trepelvar’ av vaoTepov mpooypayat mpds TY Eipnvny, 
TO Kal Tots ékyévots, ei pz) Tails Tap Aicyxivouv pnOcicas tmocxécect TOT’ 
émorevoare. The additional stipulation was therefore proposed in the 
interests of Philip, and perhaps by his agents; the words refer of course 
to both parties in the peace. It was the custom of the Greeks to make 
peace for definite periods of time; five, ten, thirty, fifty, or a hundred 
years, as the case might be. A peace for an indefinite period binding all 
concerned to the present state of affairs was regarded as an infringement 
of the rights of those who should come after. But hardly any peace 
ever ran out to the full term, unless the parties were-too weak to break 
it with advantage, though we have an instance in the peace between 
Argos and Sparta which came to an end in 420 B.C. 

mpos Tas €Amidas, ‘ with the hopes (and nothing more) before you.’ 

tmnxOnre. Cf. Phil. 3. 1 eis Tov innypéva. De Pace Io note. The 
word is used of subtle underhand influence brought to bear on a people, 
De Cor. 18 eis €x@pav kat picos kal amoriav Tav TéAEw bnnypEevwy bd 
TOUTaY, 

€p@ kai ovk dtroxpvipopat. For this combination of the negative and 
positive, cf. Soph. Ant. 443 «ai pnpe Spacat Kove Grapvotpat 76 pwn. 

épaut@ Adyov morjyow. The usual explanation is, ‘ get myself a 

hearing,’ but it is reasonably doubted whether Adyov rorety can have 
this meaning. Adyov moety would naturally mean ‘ to create speaking,’ 
and we may translate, ‘ not that by indulging in abuse I may create talk 
for myself before you,’ as my opponents do; i.e. display my powers in 
abuse as those who attack me do. Such abuse would only lead the 
opposite party to make further demands upon Philip for their services in 
replying. For Ad-yov moretc@ar see De Chers. I. 

as GAdws. See Io. 
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SECOND PHILIPPIC, NOTES. §§ 32-37- 


Ta vuvi, ‘now. 
ovxt BovAoipny av, ‘I could wish not, § 33. 
tovto, this of which I speak, the vexation which Philip's acts will 
cause. 
Tav cupBatvovTwv, gen. with dpedrciv. 
tTatT éfp’ tpds éoriv, ‘ this is directed against you.’ 
tav mpéoBewv. The ambassadors who went to Philip in 346 B.c. § 34. 
ép’ ois, #.7.A. on the terms which (=ém éxeivois &) they are conscious 
that they have dishonestly accepted.’ 
6p@ yap. Olynth. 1.16 éyw 5é ob« ayvow pév, ® dvipes “AOnvator, Tove’, 
OTL TOAAGKLS UpEis OV TOUS aiTiovs GAA Tos baTaTOUS TEpl THY TpayyaTwY 
eimovtas év dpyn moetoOe, ay Te pr) KaTa yvwopny exBq. 
ovuvioratat, ‘is gathering,’ like a storm. De Cor. 62 Tot cumota- § 35. 
péevou kal puvopevou Kakov. 
katakovopev GAANAwyv, ‘ while we listen to one another, i. before our 
words were lost in a tumult of recrimination and abuse. 
mept...tmep. Cf. Olynth. 1. 5 note. 
yeyove, ‘came into being.’ €v éketvy TH Tpépa. The day on which 
the ambassadors reported to the assembly at Athens, and the false 
promises, etc., purchased by Philip were put forward. 
mpdypa, ‘trouble.’ vavot. See Vol. i. Introd. § 27 for Philip’s fleet, § 36. 
and Phil. 1.22. ordA@, with an expedition; Philip had made some 
raids on the Attic coast (Phil. 1. 3 7d reAevtai’ cis Mapadav’ anéBn) even 
in 351 B.C. before the Peace of Philocrates. ; 
trrép, ‘ past,’ south of. 
7a Sika’ Gv émoie. He would concede us our just claims in regard 
to Amphipolis, Potidaea, etc. 
SU dv=oilos jv BC ov. Cf. Ol. 1.11. The outbreak of the Social War 
(358-356) at the very moment when Philip was consolidating his power, 
and the Phocian war which followed (355-346), kept the south of 
Greece too closely engaged to permit either Athens or Thebes (had she 
wished) to make war upon him in any efficient manner. 
Os pev Dropvijcat, ‘ to serve as a reminder.’ § 37. 
as 8’ dv... yévorro, ‘ Heaven forefend that they should ever be put 
to the severe test of reality.’ ‘ May it never come to pass that they,’ 
etc. ws is relative as in § 3. 
kat Tis Lnpias Sicnv, ‘even the penalty they deserve’ (Westermann- 
Rosenberg). But Heslop and Benseler take ral rs (npias as coordinate 
with «wdvvov, ‘to the danger and damage of all,’ which seems far 
preferable, in spite of the order of the words. 
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§§ 1-3. 


§§ 4-20. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. 
ANALYSIS. 
i. Introduction. 


THE motives of those who speak in public are such that the audience 
must keep their minds fixed upon the advantage of the state and on 
that only. In the present instance we are met to discuss the position 
of affairs in the Chersonese, but the speeches are merely attacks upon 
Diopeithes. Accusations against our own citizens may be safely left 
till the favourable moment ; whereas if we do not check Philip now, 
we shall not check him at all. 


li. /¢ ts absurd to talk about honest peace or open war with Philip. 
Diopetthes must not be withdrawn, he ts useful. 


I hear it said that it is a statesman’s duty to advise one of two 
alternatives; open and professed war, or a continuation of the peace. 
This is a strange assertion: if Philip has strictly adhered to the terms 
of peace, it is our duty to keep the peace also; if, however, from the first 
day of peace he has been an aggressor, what room is there for an 
alternative? We must defend ourselves; nothing else is left. Or 
will these speakers draw the line of peace and war at the confines of 
Attica? If this is their meaning, their advice is not only wicked, 
but inconsistent. Philip is to do as he pleases, but Diopeithes, if 
he assists the Thracians, is making war! But they still insist that 
Diopeithes must be checked. Yes! but those who would destroy 
Diopeithes’ power, must prove that Philip’s power will be destroyed 
also. Otherwise we drift into our old ruinous policy. Philip’s pros- 
perity is due to his energy and promptness; we are always too late; we 
make a display of enmity, and sink into shame. © 

The real object of these speeches is to keep us at home, and leave 
the field clear for Philip. Consider the situation. He is perhaps 
meditating an attack on Byzantium, and in that case the Byzantians 
will apply to us. But if the Etesian winds prevent us from going to 
their assistance, and there is no force at hand, the city is lost; and 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. ANALYSIS. §§ 1-37. 


that is our loss. Or he may attack the Chersonese. Here again 
the army of Diopeithes would hold him in check, but if he is dis- 
banded, what can we do? Or suppose he comes to Chalcis and 
Megara, shall we allow the war to advance upon us or keep him 
employed at home? 

So far from maligning this army, we ought to try and get together 
another like it. Ask Philip: he will tell you what is the value of 
this force, and how much he desires its destruction. 


iii. Athenian negligence and its fatal results. 


Let us review our position and our conduct. We are unwilling §§ 21-38. 
to do anything whatever; to contribute money, or support Diopeithes, 
or even to do our own duty. We praise patriotic orators, and yet 
do all that we can to support the opposite party. Let me answer — 
your question: ‘What ought we to do?’ by another: ‘What ought 
we to say?’ If you will do nothing, I can say nothing. And indeed 
what can one say, when even intentions are made an object of criticism 
and attack ? 

Let me tell you what is the result of your conduct. Our generals §§ 24-37 
collect money from the Asiatic Greeks, more or less according to , 
the amount of their forces, as a sort of black mail, for the protection 
of their merchant vessels, and the like. This is the source whence 
Diopeithes gets his money, for there is no other open to him. Those 
who are attacking him are urging the cities to cut off this source. 
But if Diopeithes is acting illegally, let him be punished by law. 
Our generals are within reach of the law, and there is no need to 
send out armies in order to keep them in check: armies are to be 
employed against our enemies, not against our generals.—It is not 
so strange that orators should be found ready to talk to you in this 
strain, as that you should be found ready to listen to them. When any one 
tells you the truth, that it is Philip who is the cause of all your 
disasters, you are angry. The reason of this is to be found in the 
training which your orators give you. You are strict in your assemblies, 
remiss in your preparations. The reverse ought to be the case. You 
are so delicate that you cannot bear to hear anything annoying, and 
in your affairs you are already zz extremis. Suppose the Greeks 
were to demand an account from you and say: ‘You send am- 
bassadors everywhere, O Athenians, to warn us against Philip, and yet, 
when for ten months he has been cut off from home, you have taken 
no advantage whatever of his absence. Should he die ten times over, 
you will never stir.” Have we any answer to give? 
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§§ 38-47. 


§§ 48-51. 


§§ 52-55. 


- §§ 56-72. 


ON THE 'CHERSONESE. ANALYSIS. S& 38-72. 


iv. Philip ts aiming at Athens and must be checked. 


Some think an orator can be silenced by the question: ‘ What 
ought we to do?’ I might answer: ‘ You ought not to do what you 
are doing’: but I will not stop there. First make up your minds 
that Philip is an enemy of the city, and above all of the constitution. 
A democracy is opposed to all his projects; he can never succeed 
while you are democratic, and form a centre of refuge and resistance. 
Next, you must be convinced that all his machinations are directed 
against you and you only: all who oppose him are fighting your battle. 
He does not care for a few miserable towns in Thrace, and leave Athens 
out of his calculations; he does not fight for products like rye and 
millet, and think nothing of Athenian mines. He possesses himself 
of the one in order to gain the other. Our duty then is to cast aside 
this inaction, to contribute and keep this present force together, to 
form a nucleus of opposition. Mere preparations are of no use. 
We must keep up a force and arrange everything with this view. Then 
you will compel Philip to keep the peace, or meet him on equal ground 
in war. 

My proposal is costly and involves much trouble. But consider 
what will happen if it is not adopted. If he should not attack us, 
and that is more than anyone can guarantee, how great will be the 
shame. If, however, we know that our position becomes more dangerous’ 
as Philip’s power increases, why do we delay or linger? What com- 
pulsion are we waiting for? The compulsion of freemen is already laid 
upon us, and as for the compulsion of slaves—! 

We shall be told: ‘ What a good thing peace is!’ and again: 
‘There are citizens who wish to plunder the people!’ Hence delay 
on our part and an open field for Philip. For my part I do not think 
that we need to be urged to peace; that advice should be given to 
the aggressor, not to us. On the other hand, hardship and expense 
are not to be considered when we are spending money for our own 
protection; and we can find means to prevent embezzlement of the 
public funds. If the peculations of citizens are a just cause for outcry, 
what is to be said of the depredations of Philip? 


v. Philip has supporters among us who must be silenced ; but 
you must act; [can only advise. 


What is the reason that Philip is not declared an enemy? These 
orators wish to turn your chagrin at failure in the war upon your best 
advisers ; that is the meaning of the outcry, that a party among us 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. ANALYSIS. §§ 72-77. 


is getting up a war. Yet in the peace Philip is already sending troops 
to Cardia. If we do not declare war, why should fe? Even when 
coming against us he will not confess that he is at war, any more 
than on other occasions. Must we then submit to slavery? Our 
danger is greater than that of others; he wishes to destroy us utterly, 
because we are in his way. Hence we ought to hate and punish those 
who have sold themselves to him. Why does he treat us with insult, 
when he is so gracious towards every other state? Because in our 
city, and in our city only, is it possible to speak openly in favour of 
the enemy. Some of his supporters have become suddenly rich and 
famous, while you are poor and broken in reputation. You are 
isolated, but Philip is a terror to the world. You have a splendid 
market, and nothing more! Then they reproach me with cowardice, 
ignoring the difference between cowardice and impudence, between the 
useful and the servile citizen. Should anyone ask me what service 
I have done the state, I should reply that I am not one of those pushing 
orators. My policy has not been framed to exalt myself and debase 
the city ; I have not attempted to say what is easiest, but what is best. 

But it is said: ‘You give us nothing but advice.’ What should a 
statesman do? Let me relate to you the effect of a speech of Ti- 
motheus. Had you refused to carry out his advice, what would have 
been the value of his speech? For execution you are responsible ; 
for advice, your statesmen.. 


vi. Conclusion. 


§§ 73-75. 


This is the sum of my speech: You must contribute, keep together §§ 76-77 


the force which you now have: correct your errors, without ruining 
yourselves thereby ; send out ambassadors; punish the receivers of bribes, 
and the like. Then we may hope for improvement ; but if you remain 
inactive, what can save us? 


In the Assembly, circ. March, 341 B.c. Introd. § 48. 


' &ev without adv. So #v Sicacoyv Phil. 2. 28, and in a conditional 
clause Phil. 3. 6 ef wpodroyotuey... ov# 5a. [But in Phil. 1.1 ei 
auveBovAevoay ovdtv adv é5er BovdevecOa.| ‘With g5a rotro yiy- 
veo@at we must contrast dAd’ od yiyverat, with de dy TodTo y. we must 
contrast GAAd def viv yiyvecOa.’ Kriiger Gram. 53.2.7. For a full 
discussion of the idiom, see Goodwin, Synt. Append. V. 

movetaPar Adyov, ‘make a speech.’ The phrase Adyous moodpac 
is used both of parties in a suit (of the plaintiff, Lys. 12. 2) and of 
negotiations public or private (Ol. 2. 11). See the note on Phil. 
7 ie 
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§ 2. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §$ 1-2. 


6 Hyyetro, i.e. at the time of his speech; the whole clause has been 
thrown into the past by éde., 

émel, which has the support of %, is better than éwedn, which is 
however possible. Cf. Phil. 3. 6; Herod. 2, 2 éme:d) 58 Vappyrixos 
Bacirevoas HOéAncve elddvat w.7.A. The notions of time and causality 
are not clearly distinguished. 

qrvdyrore, ‘by some cause, whatever it may be.’ The speaker 
does not intend to be precise. This sense is always conveyed by the 
addition of 5ymo0re to baTts drotos bmws etc, So also ovy, e. g. dtoaToGoUr, 
and édmoogtiaovr, cf. 20 infra, 

tpas tovs troAAovs, ‘ you who form the majority,’ as opposed to the 
speakers who arethe minority. Cf. De Cor. 45 ray 8 liiwrav nai roAd@r. 

ddeAdvras, ‘setting aside,’ ‘removing from the calculation,’ but 
dpedopévovs would be ‘carrying off with you,’ ‘ putting an end to.’ 
Cobet prefers the reading of the inferior MSS. dpévras. 

7 péev orrovdy answered by tay peév Adywr. 

évSéxatrov rovrovi, for more than ten months past, cf. infra 35 5é«a 
pivas dnoyevopivov ravOpwrov. ‘The ten months are placed by Schaefer 
between May 342 and February 341, the speech De Chersoneso being 
pronounced in March 341. 

Diopeithes (? the father of the celebrated. comedian Menander) 
was a native of Sunium. Aeschines 1. 63 mentions him in con- 
nection with ‘Timarchus and his set. He proceeded to the Chersonese 
in 343 B.C. at-the head of a number of colonists who were sent out 
to strengthen the settlement. ‘The inhabitants of the important city 
of Cardia, who had always to some degree repudiated the authority 
of Athens, refused to admit the new comers. Philip demanded that 
the quarrel should be settled by arbitration (De Halon. 42-44). 
The Athenians refused, and in consequence war broke out between 
the settlers and the Cardians. Diopeithes collected a troop of mer- 
cenaries which he maintained partly at his*own expense, and partly 
by exacting sums from the cities in the islands or on the Asiatic coast 
(De Chers. 22). Philip sent troops to aid the Cardians, and Dio- 
peithes replied by invading the Propontine shore (De Chers. 8 ff. ; 
Philip’s letter, 3). Of this conduct Philip complained to the Athenians 
in a letter; and the Macedonian party were sufficiently powerful to 
induce the people to contemplate the sending out of another general in 
the place of Diopeithes. 

That Diopeithes was in some points to blame is more than probable. 
Demosthenes does not deny this, but he points out that Diopeithes 
has a force in the field ready to oppose Philip, and that Philip’s 
conduct and position are such that it was not worth whiie to stand 
on ceremony and raise nice questions of justice or injustice. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE, NOTES. §$§ 2-3. 


mpatre. kat peAdXet movetv. The collocation of these words is not 
uncommon, De Fals. Leg. 106 trocxopévou Pidimmouv Sti mpager TadTa 
ka) monoer; Phil. 1. 5 ovdéy dv Oy vuvt rerointe Erpagev. ‘There is 
hardly any difference worth establishing between the two words as here 
used, but of course mparrev is ‘to act,’ movecy ‘ to make.’ 

ép” tpiv éoriv, ‘it is in your power,’ cf. 28. The order of the 
words which follow is, rept adt@v yotpa (iptv) éyxwpety oxoreiv * you 
have it in your power to discuss,’ cat dv 75n Sonn Kal dy émoyxovor 
(‘after delay’ agreeing with dpiy) dox7. 

ov tavu, ‘not at all.’ 

Suvdpe. moAAG wept... dv. For the dative, which is an extension 
of the instrumental dative, cf. Phil. 3. 48 €uBaddvtas ay Kat Kaxwoayras 
Tv xwpav dmAiTats. 

THv TaxtoTyHv, such uses are common, 77” aAAws Ol. 3.21; Ol. 1. 2 
and note. 

doa $€... rovtwv S€. Following Buttmann (in Mid. Excursus xii.) 
we may thus classify the uses of 5€ in apodosis : 

I. Epic use, where 5€ is found freely in apodosis or protasis or both, 
being a survival from the paratactic form of expression. 

II. Prose uses— 

(a) When there is an opposition to be expressed apart from the 
protasis and apodosis, we may have yey in protasi and 5€ in apodosi or 
dé only. Plat. Legg. 898 C med) Yux7) pev Eotw 7 TEpidyouca piv 
mavTa, Tv S& ovpavod mepupopay ef dvayaKns TEpidyew paréoy row Tv 
dpiotny Wuxi 7) Tv €vayriay, 

(6) (i) 5€ is merely a repetition of a previous dé, for emphasis, or to 
take up the thread after a parenthesis, Hdt. 6. 58 ds 8 dv év moAéuw 
Tav Baciréwy arobavn, ToUTW Se elSwrov oKEvacarTes ev KAiVN ED EaTPw- 
Hévn éxpépovoww. With this compare the resumptive use of pév in De 
Chers. 44 T@v péev ... ToUTwy pév. So IL. 1. 137 €i B€ KE pr) SHwowv, eyw 
S€ Kev adros EAwpat, 

(2) Ina compound sentence consisting of two protases and apodoses, 
the antithesis is brought out by the repetition of wéy in the Ist apo- 
dosis and of 5€ in the 2nd, e.g. Herod. 2. 42 doo pev 5% Ads OnBaréos 
ipuvra ipdv, 7} vopovd rot OnBaiov eici, otro pév vuv mavres diwv 
dmexdpevor, alyas Ovovar. Sao. Se Tod Mévdynros Exrnvra ipdv, i) vomovd Tod 
Mevinaiovu eici, ova Be aiyav dmexdpevor, dis Ovovar. 

This is only a complex form of the simple repetition of péy or 5é. 

(c) Another form, common in Herodotus, is that in which we have 
two protases contrasted with wév and dé, and an apodosis in each case 
beginning with 6€ (or in the second with 67), e. g. Herod. 9. 48 fv pev 
doxén Kat Tods GAAous payedOa, of 8 av perémerta paxyécOwv varepo: 
ei C€ wal pr) Soxéa, GAA’ Huéas portvous amoxpav, tues 5 Srapayerdpeda. 
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For the Homeric use see Monro’s Hom. Gram. § 334; for Herodotus, 
who only uses the apodotic 5€ after pronouns and pronominal words, see 
Gompertz Herodot. Stud. ii. p. 28. 

BeBovActobar Kai mapeckevdofar. Observe the perfects; the work 
of deliberation and preparation is to be ended as soon as possible. 

GO TOUTwY dtrodpavat. The metaphor is borrowed from the battle- 
field. The Athenians are not to desert their post (resistance to Philip) 
owing to clamour or accusation ; cf. infra dtoorjvat TOU cupépovTos. 

Tots... Sop vBors, dat. of instrument, as though dmadpavar were passive. 

ovdevds ATTOoV, ‘less than none,’ i. e. ‘more than any.’ 

év Tf BovAG, in the council, i.e. of the 500. The present speech was 


-addressed to the ecclesia. In this year therefore (July 342—July 341) 


Demosthenes was a senator. (If this be right wap’ tyivy cannot be 
very accurate.) 

@s dpa, etc. Cf. 57 infra dpa is used in quoting an opinion which 
the speaker does not accept. 

The peace is the Peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. There 
was a pretence of honesty in the policy here proposed, which made it 
specious. Demosthenes has to meet this. He does so by shewing 
that the enemy with whom the Athenians have to deal is unscrupu- 
lous, and that it is useless to be careful in dealing with him. 

éort 5€, ‘true it is,’ followed without connecting particle by the 
clauses ei pév... ei 5€. West.-Ros. reads €orw 5n after Dobree. 
parenthesis interrupting the construction. “Weil reads gore 5é€ 7dée. 
Dobree alters to éoTw 57. 

aovokevalerat, infra 43 mapacxevafera. ovox. gives the notion of 
packing in one mass. 

7a ye ad’ tpav trdapxovra, ‘you on your part.’ Demosthenes is 
fond of the paraphrase with the neuter plural, 7a Tov moAépov. . ., Ta THs 
moAews, etc. The ye gives a tone of sarcasm. 

The acts of Philip contrary to the peace are not a matter of 
opinion ; the terms of peace are recorded on tablets for all to read, and 
his dealings are known throughout the world. 

TiWv cipyvyy érrorgodpela ... qmreTronkévat Tov ToAepov. The middle 
voice is sometimes used merely to express the interest which the doer has 
in what is done, e.g. moveloat eipjyny to make peace for ourselves, 
in which we are interested. But the difference between the active and 
middle is also used to mark the distinction between the first beginning 
and the continued prosecution of an act, movety méAepov ‘ bellum inferre’ 
(to bring about a state of things which did not exist before) ; movetoOat 
méAepov =‘ bellum gerere.’ 

apiv AvotetOnv éxmAedoat, i.e. in 343 B.C. 
sovs kAnpovxous. Cleruchi were colonists who received allotments 
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of land in settlements which were considered the public property of 
Athens. Such were Chalcis in Euboea, the Chersonesus, Lemnos, 
Imbros, Scyros, etc., and Lesbos after the revolt of 428. The Cleruchi 
continued to be Athenians, and retained the rights of citizens. They 
did not pay tribute as the dmosor did. After the battle of Aegospotami 
Athens was deprived of her cleruchies with few exceptions (Chersonesus ? 
Lemnos, Imbros, Scyros), and in the new league (378) stipulations 
were made that no similar colonies should be sent out: vdépoyv eevTo 
(of A@nvaior) pndeva TeV’ AOnvaiwy yewpyety ExTos THs “ATTiKHs Diod. Sic. 
15.29. 7. and 5& Navowixov dpxovtos ph éfeivar pyre idia pyre 5y- 
pocia ’AOnvaiay pnbevt éyxtnoacba év Talis THY CuppaxXwy XwWpas PHATE 
oikiay pHnte Xwplov pHTE mMpiayevw pte UToeuevm pHTE GAAwW TpoTw 
pnGevi. Decree in Hicks, Hist. Inscripp. p. 139. 

Nevertheless instances of cleruchies occur soon after this date. In 
352, 2000 Athenians were sent to Samos; Aeschines, Timarch. 53, 
speaks of them as being in Samos at the time of the speech, and 
Strabo says that Neocles, the father of Epicurus, was one of the cleruchs 
sent to Samos (p. 638). These colonists were finally withdrawn after 
the Samian War of 322 B.C. 

This system of colonization, though apparently not confined to 
Athens (Schoémann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. p. 423 ff.), was one of the chief 
causes of the outcry against the city. 

TOUS KAnpovxous, supply éxmAcdoar. 

TOAAG Tv Hpetepwv. Such as the capture of Halonnesus. In the 
years since 346 B.c. Philip had attempted to gain influence in the 
Peloponnesus and in Western Greece: in both cases he had been 
thwarted by Athenian influence, more especially owing to the ac- 
tivity of Demosthenes, cf. De Cor. 79. 

tmép =7epi, yet with the idea that the decrees were made for the pro- 
tection or recovery of that which was lost. ‘ About which here are 
decrees of yours, making complaints and unrescinded.’ Demosthenes 
possibly points to some decrees made against Philip and complaining of 
his actions. 

mavta TOV xpévov, during the whole time which has elapsed since the 
peace was made (346-341). 

tt TOUTO Aé€youow ; ‘ what is the meaning of this statement of theirs ?’ 

ov yap aipecis «.7.A. Demosthenes had taken the same view of 
Philip’s conduct in 351 B.c. Cf. Phil. 1. 9. 

€pyov, lit. ‘acts,’ but with the implied notion of an act which ought to 
be done, a duty. Cf. 73. 

trepBatvovow. Cf. Phil. 1. 38 wal ra mpayyara imepBHoerau. 

ékovTes, ‘on purpose.’ 

GpuverQar, ‘to punish,’ ‘ revenge ourselves on.’ 
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wAny ei, ‘unless indeed.’ 
€k TovTwy .. . TiWevrat, ‘make our rights depend on this.’ The use 
of the preposition is similar to the use with 7prjcOa, éx Tod Swpodoxeiv 
jpznrat Phil. 3. 39. 

TAVTHV = OUTWS. 

ov pry aAAd is used in the place of 5¢ to mark a stronger contrast. 
In spite of the enormity of their assertions, they are none the less 
contradictory of the accusations they bring against Diopeithes, and 
therefore they tell against themselves. Demosthenes maintains that 
if Philip is not an enemy so long as he keeps clear of Attica, the 
Athenians are not his enemies so long as they keep clear of Macedon. 
In neutral territory each party may do what he chooses without creating 
a casus belli. 

adda vy Ata is used to introduce a new objection, and goes with 
dewa .. . mowvow, the radra piv éfedeyxovra: being parenthetical. 
There is a rapid change of subject. ‘ But, though they are proved in the 
wrong in this, perhaps they will say the mercenaries misconduct them- 
selves.’ 

Seva trovovar, ‘ give grounds of offence,’ ‘transgress,’ infra 28. Not 
as in Thue. 5. 42 to ‘ exclaim’ or ‘ complain.’ 

oi £évor are the mercenaries in the pay of Diopeithes. 

mepikotrrovtes. Cf. Phil. 3. 22. 

7a év “EXAnomévte, the shore of the Propontis, which Philip claimed. 
Ch De Cor.73. 

KatTadyov Td tAota, i.e. forcing the ships which passed through the 
Dardanelles to land, and discharge part of their cargo, or pay a sum of 
money. Similar conduct on the part of Philip gave rise to complaints 
at Athens, and is said by Demosthenes to have been the cause of the 
final rupture. De Cor. 73, Introd. § 57; cf. De Pace 25, and note. 

@s GAn9as, ‘in all sincerity... So ds érépws Phil. 2. 10, ds dAAws 
etc. 

émi maou Sikatos, ‘on a footing of absolute justice.’ If the sup- 
porters of this policy are so extremely scrupulous, let them shew that the 
action which they recommend on our part will be followed by similar 
action on the part of Philip. 

TavTy, sc. Suvdper. 

SetEar SiaAv@yoopevynv. In a similar manner the participle is used 
with dyyéAAev, and in poetry with eiwety. See Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar, 280. StaAvdnoopevny, ‘ will dissolve,’ is less strong than 
Kkatadvoa. Note the alliteration. 

Tatta tmeo@yre, “are persuaded of this.’ The acc. is cognate. 
If rovrois were used, the meaning would be: if you listen to these men, 
are persuaded by them. Verbs can sometimes take an accusative cf 
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a pronoun, which could not be allowed to take an accusative of a sub- 
stantive. 

ovStv GAXo tovoterv. This is the full expression of an idiom which 
often appears only in the abbreviated form, odSév aAAo 7 or Ti aAAo 7 ; 
Thuc. 3. 39 Tf dAAo otra 7 émeBovAevoay ; (GAAO 7 is not to be con- 
founded with dAAa@ 7, GAA’ 7 =GAAa or 7). 

Garohddexev, sc. 4 méArs. Others read dméAwdev. If we read 
dmokwAexev, we must translate: ‘has brought all our present affairs 
to a ruinous state,’ but @apévra is harsh. 

ovSevi Tav Tavtev, ‘nothing whatever.’ § 11. 
mpos trots mpdypaor. The uses of the word mpayyara are very 
various. 7d mapévTa mpaypara just above is the existing state of affairs at 
Athens. pds 7. mp. is ‘on the scene.’ mpaypata mapéxew is to cause 
annoyance. Td THs méAews mpaypyata=the interests of the city, etc. For 
apos cf. De Cor. 176 mpds TO oxomety yevnode. Much the same idea is 
expressed by ézi in Ol. 2. 12. 
det with ovveornxuiay, 
mépeotiv ép’ ovs, ‘is‘at hand to attack.” For the expression cf. the 
much discussed passage Ol. 1.8 mapjoav én Totvro To Bhyua. The use of 
mapetvat brings out the presence, the result of the previous motion, which 
was not noticed. mapsévat would be far less forcible. 
eita, as usual, introduces the result. § 12: 
tat7’ éxetv, ‘to establish himself in possession of—to retain.’ (cxeiv 
=to obtain.) 

évde5etx ar, middle, ‘to have made a display of,’ a use as old as 
Herodotus. The perfect tense expresses the result of the policy of 
the Athenians. The demonstration was made and that was all. 

torepilovras, after #uiv. This construction is common. The 
accusative really agrees with the subject of the infinitive, Ol. 3. 26 
ov owppivey éativ avOpwrov édAdeEitovTdas Tt. . . dvelbn Pepe, infra 46 Te 
ovv ev ppovovyTay avOpwrav écriv ... ciddTas TadTa THY pabupiay drobécba:, 

Hdt. 1. 19 avr@ eoge méwayta Tov Oedv éemerpecOa, ib. 21 mpoeirev 
MiAnoios rive Te TayTas. 
aaAha... Tata, everything else that we have before us. § 13. 
éoti, «.7.A. cf. Onet. I. 34 Adyo Tavr elciv, For the accumulations 
mpatrera kal KaTacKeva era, Adyot Kal mpopacers, cf. Phil. 1. 3, note. 


émas . .. Stoukyoetar, The common idiom. See Goodwin’s 
Grammar, § 217. 
TO Tapov 6 ylyverat, ‘what is actually going on at this moment.’ § 14. 


Tous étyaias. Cf. Phil. 1. 31 puAdgas rods Ergoias, note. 

pevetv €mi tis dvoias. Phil. 1.6 émi ras ToadTys yevécOat yvwyns, 
note. 

The Byzantians were at this time estranged from Athens, having 
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joined in the revolt: of 358 B.c., but, owing chiefly to the good offices 
of Demosthenes, the breach was healed and Byzantium resisted Philip. 
Cf. De Cor. 87. Introd. § 51. 

mapaxahéoew. Cobet rejects as a barbarous form for mapaxadciv 
(contracted fut.). | 

cioppyoeo Oar, ‘admit into their city.’ 

py Suvapévwv. The sentence is conditional. 

éroiyov, two terminations only ; cp. épypos. 
v7, Ata expresses assent, and to this ydp refers. 

Kakodaipovotar, ‘are possessed with an evil spirit.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 20 
peyada Seiypata THs éxeivov Kaxodaipovias, note. 

cupdéper yap. This was the argument for the preservation of 
Phocis, cf. F. L. 75 o05@ yap Aaxedapoviouvs bia THY apeTiY avTov 
mor égwaaTte ovd GAXous ToAAOUs, GAN’ STL cupPépov Av ows civat TH 
moda, Gonep Paxeas vuvi. There are two main ideas which dominate 
Demosthenes’ advice on foreign policy, (1) the mission of Athens, as 
the supporter of democracy (Rhod. 18), and the defender of Greece 
against absolute rule whether of Persia, Sparta, or Macedon, De 
Cor. 202, etc.; (2) the more selfish idea of the interest of Athens which 
is brought in to reinforce the more generous motive, as here or in 
the speech for the Megalopolitans, and that for the liberty of the 
Rhodians, when he says tay 8 ‘EAAnuixav Sbixaiwy of KpatodvTes 
épotal Tots HrToG yiyvovTa, ‘in foreign politics might is right.’ 

Kat pyv answers to mp@Toy per in 14. 

éxetvd y’ refers to the clause which comes after, ds... Hfe. It is 
more graphic than vovro and refers to the well known apprehension 
of the Athenians for their possessions in the Chersonese. 

émotoAfjs. The letter in which he had written to complain of 
Diopeithes. 

4. be in existence. 

71) x®pa, the Chersonese. 

SiaAvOqoerat, is verbally opposed to.7 but really to cvveornxés. 

kpivotpeyv, ‘ will put upon histrial.’ Notice the change from «pwodper, 
‘we shall certainly put him upon his trial, to adv BonOjcaper, ‘we 
might send help.’ In both cases Demosthenes answers by questions. 

T&v mveupatwv. The Etesian winds. 

tovTou, i.e. that he will not come. 

THY éTLotcav Spav. This fixes the date of the oration to the 
months before the Etesian winds set in. 

For Chalcis cf. Phil 3. 74: it was saved for Athens by the efforts 
of Callias; Megara, Phil. 3.17. 27; Oreus, Phil. 3..12.62. In spite 
of the resistance of Euphraeus the city fell into the hands of Philip’s 
general Parmenio. 
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avtovs, ourselves. § 19. 
oiketws, ‘ warmly’ or ‘ from their own resources.’ 
étrotovetivacotyv. See note supra I. § 20. 


StacracPivar kal StapPapivar. For similar assonance cf. Olynth. 
I init. T@y BovAopéevwy cupBovdeve. 
TavtTa as TouTO, 18 end. 
ampos Opas is found in two MSS. which are not of the first rank. § 21. 
Another MS. oniits iuas. The difficulty is that tas cannot be taken 
as subject of éferdoae because of peta mappyoias, and in the other 
instances of éferd(eww with two accusatives, the second accusative 
may be almost regarded as adverbial (see Rehd. Ind. under ée), 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 35 7a eis tpopiy Séovra of iryepoves ... eferaleTe Tos 
ip’ bpiv abrois is the nearest to the text (if 7pds is omitted). 
Ta Tapovta mpaypata TH WoAe. The present situation of the city. 
atv Kowvav. The theoric fund. This, which was the surplus of the . 
year’s income over expenditure, was spent in providing sights and shows. 
Cf OL. 5. 19, note. 
qas ovvrates, (1) L.andS. trans. ‘allowances’=puod0s, a § 22. 
sense which it bore in later Greek; cf. Diodor. 5. 46 of 5 orpariwra 
AapBavovtes Tas pepepiopevas ovvTdgers, (2) On the other hand we 
know that ovvragis was used for the contributions of the allies under 
the second Delian league, and it is so used in sing.’in De Cor. 234, 
and De Pace 13, and in plur. elsewhere, e. g. Isocr. de Pace 28 Bia(dpeba 
Tas modes ouvtages dddva. Cf. C. I. A. ii. 62. See Boeckh, 
Staatshaush. 3rd ed. 1. 495 foll. (in favour of the technical sense here 
is its juxtaposition to the informal levies of Diopeithes, 60° ay autos 
K.T.2.) 
aro0ev ; on what resources? or as Weil, sc. wopicerar ? 
ovr éreSqmep x.7.A. ‘Wedo all that we canto suppress Diopeithes, 
and at the same time we are unwilling to exert ourselves to do what 
he is doing for us.’ 
Tov taptovta. ‘The orator who comes forward’: cf. Phil. 2.3. § 23, 
ei ... eiootcere. Future of the present intention; see Goodwin 
Synt. § 71. 
avrov, Diopeithes. 
"Ow... Svvatar. ‘ What the real effect of this policy is.’ § 24. 
=i 6é yn, cf. Ol. 2. 8. 
Tip@pat, ‘fix the penalty for myself.’ yay is used in this sense 
of the judges who are not, tiuac@a of the disputants who are, affected 
by the issue: Plat. Apol. 36 A ei otv Set pe xara 76 dixaov Tijs agtas 
TipacOa, TOUTOV TiuMpar ev TpUTAVEiw TLTNTEWS. 
*Aciav here includes the Eastern Aegean. 
kai Su8dacw «.7.A. ‘They donot make these presents for nothing; § 25. 
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they are not so mad as to expect it, but to purchase immunity for 
themselves.’ 

evvoias, ‘ benevolences.’ 

Afppara, of dishonest gains; cf. Ol. 2. 28, De Pace 12, note. 

§ 26. Tov pyre x.7.A. The use of yu shews that the statement is general, 
‘one who.’ 

ék Tov ovpavod ; ‘ from the sky?’ 

Sidye, ‘he gets through,’ ‘rubs along’; for abs. use cf. De Cor. 
254 €v evdarpovia diayeuv. 

§ 27. tod peAAtoat, ‘his intentions,’ supra 23. 

py Te... ye=‘much less.” The connexion is p78’ érioby éxeivy didova 
HédAovTe (as... Sinnv), wy Te Tomoavts ye. For the phrase see Ol. 
2. 23 ove Ev & avTov apyovuvta ovde Tols pidos émiTaTTEW bTep avToU 
Tt Tovety, wn Ti ye 57 Tots Peois. 

tovT eiciv of Adyor. ‘The speeches come to this.’ 

peAAer troAvopketv, without any definite place being given. Thus 
does Demosthenes express the vagueness of the charge made. 

ayv ’Actav. Of course the Chersonese is not in Asia, but the 
interests of the Asiatic Greeks were involved in the proceedings of 
Diopeithes. Nevertheless it is difficult to see in what sense he is 
‘surrendering them? The charge is no doubt intended to be vague and 
futile. 

épeivous pevt’ dv. These words must be connected with what goes 
before. ‘If anyone is interested in the Greeks of Asia, then it would 
mean they were better at caring for others than for their own city.’ 

§ 28. kal TO ye eis x.7.A. ‘And this is what the sending of a second 
general comes to,’ i.e. it merely satisfies a foolish vague outcry. The 
law gives us all the means required for preventing Diopeithes. 

mvaktov, a despatch recalling Diopeithes. 

eicayy<éAAew, ‘to impeach,’ i.e. to bring before the ecclesia (not the 
Heliaea or law court). 

Satravats x.7.4. Demosthenes protests against using one army to 
watch another. 

§ 29. imo Tots vopors, ‘under the authority of the laws.’ 

AaPeiv, not so much to “ arrest,’ as to get hold of; see Anpeode 32. 

Wadiopa. A decree arising out of an impeachment. 

mapados, the state ship, sent to arrest criminals, when away from 
Athens, as in the case of Alcibiades when in Sicily. 

érnpealovtwy. émjpea always implies malice, De Cor. 12. Ar. 
Rhet. 2. 2 a7 yap 6 énnpeacpods éumodicpos tais BovAncesw ovx ta 
Tt avT@ GAN’ iva ph éxeivo. 

énnpealovrwv S¢, i.e. [€or Tadra] & vbv moLovat. 

Ta Tpaypata, accusative to dapOerpovTwr. 
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toutwv. Of the opponents of Diopeithes. § 30. 

Sewov ov #.7.A., ‘though bad, is not the worst.’ This phrase is a 
favourite one with Demosthenes. Rehdantz compares Mid. 72 ovédé 
TO TUnTecOa .. . ate Sevdv, Kaimep dv Sewer. 

ot ka0ypevor, of the audience. Phil. 2. 3. 

gaté= ‘assent. Soph. O.C. 317 Kat gyue Kdrdgpnpe Kode exw Th 
po, ‘I say yes, I say no, I know not what to say’; so also in the next 
section. 

ovdév dv fv mpdypa. ‘ The city would have no cause of trouble.’ § 31, 
For this use of mpaypa cf. 11 supra, note. 

amoAdtvat. ‘That you are losing something,’ i. e.the opportunity of 
taking vengeance on your opponents. 

aiticv &€ tovtwv. The reason of this is given in the clauses § 32. 
which follow. 

mappycia. Elsewhere also Demosthenes asks for consideration 
on account of his desire to say the best for the state. Cf. Phil. 
Fe Bil 
TOV aitLov ely, points out as the cause (of your disasters). 
év with xoAdoa. For the acc. and inf. with éorw (it is possible) 
cf. 47 ov yap Eat BonGeiais xpwpeévous ... mpagac. 
Touvavtiov 7 vov is adverbial. § 33. 
7a Sikora. The questions of right which arise in the ecclesia are 
questions between the citizens, or between Athens and her allies, and 
they ought not to be discussed in any hostile spirit. 
emSeaxvuvar, ‘to exhibit you to all the world.’ 
€keivos, i.e. év moAcuw. 

Sypaywyotvres, ‘humonring’ or even ‘leading astray. The § 34. 
meaning of the word is fixed by the following xapi(dpevor. Rehdantz 
compares Arist. Pol. 5. 10 Tov vidy rod Tédwvos SypaywyotvTos Kat 
mpos HOovas 6ppavrTcs. 

év S€ Tots mpdypact Kal Tots yryvopevors. Lit. ‘in facts and oc- 
currences,’ ‘in actual fact.’ 

dépe, cf. eiwé Phil. 1. Io. 

ot “EAAnves. Demosthenes assumes that Athens as the leading 
state is answerable to all Hellas for her conduct. 

épo.v0’, aorist. 

gvAdtreoOat, ‘ guard against.’ Middle. § 35. 

Tov dv@pwrov, contemptuous; cf. Phil. 1. 9. 

Séka piivas, cf. supra 2. 

voow, a later illness than that of Phil. 1. ro. 

xeypave. The winter of 342-341. Introd. 45. 

mohenors, i.e. his engagements with the Thracians, more especially 
the Odrysians. 
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Sorte py av SvvacGat, ie. if you had endeavoured to recover your 
possessions. 

Euboea had been alienated from Athens since 350 B.C.; and 
since that time Philip had established tyrants at Eretria (rov pe 
admavTikpv THs Attucns) and Oreus (rov 6é émt Sxiafov). These the 
Athenians had been unable to remove ; De Cor. 79, Phil. 3. 57. 

oUTe TAv Upetepwv. They had not recovered Pydna or Methone, much 
less Amphipolis. 

tyvaivevtwv, introduced as.an antithesis to vdow, yet with a refer- 
ence to the metaphorical meaning of the word; cf. Ol. 2. 21, De Cor. 
45 ai d€ modes évdcour, Phil. 3. 20 ws byiaivovTi por mpocéexnTeE. 

pycatev, i. e. the Greeks. 

emtexioas, cf. 66 infra, used here, by a bold extension, of men instead 
of forts. 

ateAtcaoGe, ‘rid yourselves of.’ 

adeorate (from adpéoraa), ‘ have made way for him.’ 

kivyoeode, ‘ bestir yourselves.’ 

tmpeoBevecbe, ‘send an embassy’ (rpecBevw, ‘to go on an embassy’). 

ti épodpev 7 Tt PyYoouev; There is no difference in the meaning. 

It is no answer to the question which the Greeks are represented 
as putting to ask the speaker to tell us what to do. Yet, as this is 
a favourite means of silencing criticism, I will answer the question. 

ov pyv GAAd. ‘I might content myself with the brief and sufficient 
answer, but I will go into details also.’ 

étws... €VeAncovo.v. ‘Let them take care to be as ready to act 
as they are to ask questions.’ For the construction cf. F. L. 45, Phil. 
I. 20 Omws pi) monoere & TOAAGKLS bas EBAaYer. 

PeBatws yvOvar, i.e. xp7. The Athenians must fix it in their minds 
that Philip is an enemy, actually at war, in defiance ofthe peace. 

TH €ipyvyv, i.e. the peace of Philocrates, concluded in 346 B.C. 
On the question who was the real author of the peace and therefore to 
blame for the result of it see Introduction. The question would perhaps 
have been differently answered had the result been satisfactory. 

travoacGe. Cobet alters to tavcac@a: to depend on xp7. 

é5ager. ‘The very ground on which Athens is built.’ Cf. Aesch. 
3. 134 ovKéte Tept THs TV “EAAHVwY yepovias dywvifera GAA’ 757 
Ths matpibos é5apovs. Demosthenes hints that Athens has to fear the 
fate of Olynthus. 

For his own purposes Philip may nurse a —- in Athens, but 
he is equally the enemy of all. For Euthycrates and Lasthenes, 
who put a large portion of the Olynthian cavalry into the hands of 
Philip, see Phil. 3. 56 and 66 (where Lasthenes is said to have been 
hipparch), F. L. 265, 267, 294. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. S§ 40-44. 


Euthycrates survived Chaeronea; cf. Hyperides against Demades fr. 
80(79) Weil. dmoAeAacw need not imply physical death, cf. Ol. 3. 12. 

Both here and in De Cor. Philip’s treatment of his instruments 
is put forward with great force. 

7] twoAure(a, ‘our constitution’: with the added meaning that it 
was a free constitution, a sense in which the word is technically used in 
Aristotle’s ‘Politics.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 5, note. 

TovTo ... mpatret, ‘in this he acts.’ tpdmov twa qualifies eixérws. 
qi mTatopa, &@ moAAd, Cf. Il. 14. 410 xeppadiw ra fa TrodAd. 

Tavta Ta vVov cupBeBiacpéva, ‘all the elements now forced together 
by oppression.’ {ovv- is omitted in the copy, Phil. 4. 13.) That 
Philip’s power was based on violence no less than fraud is a common- 
place in Demosthenes, but it was not quite true. Many looked on 
him as the most efficient commander of his time, a real aid in party 
struggles, and even as the leader of Hellas (Isocrates). Cf. Ol. 2. 16 
ete. ce nil 7: 8; 

avrot is added in strong opposition to érepov. The Athenians 
had as much skill in deposing a tyrant as they had little in acquiring 
dishonest power. The history of the first Delian league goes far 
to invalidate the assertion of Demosthenes. 

With AaBetv and €xovr’ supply apxnyv. 

eis EAevPepiav ddeAéoOar, ‘to set at liberty by violent means.’ In 
the imitated passage, Phil. 4. 14, we have eis éAevOepiav éfedéoOat, ‘to 
set at liberty by legal means.’ eis as in eis 5ovAeiay mpoéoOar infra 49. 

katpots, cf. Ol. 3. 7. ‘His opportunities’ or ‘opportunities against 
him.’ 

T1v Tap’ dpav éAevOepiav. ‘ The freedom on your side, which comes 
from, is exhibited by, yoa. > So tiv map tpav evvoav. Inthe imitation 
4. 14 we have map’ tyutv, which is feeble. 

€pedpeverv. Cf. De Pace 15 Polyb. 3. 12. 6 iva rovs péev uptibere 
voutCovTes eivat THY KalpOy del puddTTwyTaL. 

ovSé toAAod Set. The ovd5é simply repeats the previous negative, 
cf, Phil. 1. 2, note. 

ov kakds, 00d’ dpyas, ‘neither stupidly nor idly.’ 


§ 41, 


§ 42. 


treAndéevart. The perfect of a settled conviction. The infinitive § 43. 


is of course explanatory of rovro. 
tats Wuxats. For this dative cf. Phil. 1. 12 Gmnprnpeévor rats yapais 
and the Homeric use of dupa. 
katackevafetat, ‘ puts into order,’ ‘fortifies’; see the next section. 
The word is not synonymous with mapacxevatera. Phil. 3.40. His 
arrangements are all preparations against Athens. 
ovTw... 6s. A common idiom, so otras bets Ol. 1. 15. 
viv, i.e. in the summer of 341 B.c. See Schaefer ii. 419, 420. 
45 


§ 44, 


§ 46. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 44-46. 


TovTwyv peév, for the resumptive use of the demonstrative cf. infra 
56, Ol. 1. 16, and for péy note on 3 supra. 

TOV Gpyupetwv. The silver mines of Laurium. In the time of 
Demosthenes these appear to have been of diminished value, though 
speculators might still cherish expectations from them. Cf. Xen. De 
Vect., ch. 4, and Dem. in Pantaenetum. As Philip was in possession 
of the gold mines of Pangaeum, the exhausted silver mines of Laurium 
would be a matter of indifference to him, though Demosthenes takes 
another view. 

TocovTwy Tpomddwv. The revenue of the Athenians at this time can- 
not be fixed. It was, of course, greatly diminished from the amount 
received before Aegospotami, but it seems to have been considerable. 
OL. 1. 19 xpqpae” byiy €otw bo’ ovderi TOY GrAdAwv avOpwrav. That 
trade flourished we may infer from Ol. 3. 29 Ta y’ év airy TH TOAEL VOY 
apewov €xet. In DeCor. 234 (Phil. 3. 40) Demosthenes puts the cvvragis, 
i.e. the sum received from allies, at 45 talents, which had been collected 
in advance. 

o.pots, underground pits or cellars, in which the inhabitants kept 
their corn. The same practice is still found in Ceos. ‘On our expedi- 
tions we frequently saw empty round holes in the ground. These are called 
lakkot, said Barba Manthos, in which our farmers, who have no granaries, 
store their grain. The holes are dug near a threshing floor, and when 
the grain is ready they put it in, having first been careful to cover the 
inside with straw. When sufficient grain has been piled up to forma 
sort of cone-shaped mound they cover the whole with straw, and put on 
the top of this some of the stiff native brushwood, and then they cover 
their mound with earth.’ Bent, Cyclades, pp. 454, 455. The word is 
used in the later writers on agriculture. Cf. Plin. N. H. 18. 30 
‘utilissime tamen servantur in scrobibus, quos siros vocant, ut in 
Cappadocia et in Thracia.’ Hence Spanish ‘silo’ and the modern 
‘ensilage.’ [Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge 13,1. 11 ff, where three o:poi are 
to be made at Eleusis to receive the corn paid as firstfruits to the two 
goddesses. | 

év T BapaOpa, ‘in the ravine’ or ‘inthe trench.’ The Bapa@poy at Athens 
was a pit into which the bodies of murderers were thrown. Demosthenes 
purposely uses a vague word with unpleasant associations. There was 
a similar BépeOpov at Argos. Weil suggests a reference to holes dug in the 
ground for shelter as in the Crimean War. MHarpocr. says Demosthenes 
uses it metaphorically ofov év 7@ dAéOpw. 

Kikeiva, SC. magKEL OF Tapackevacerat. 

avykeotov. = and the first hand of L are in favour of dveixacrov 
(‘unparalleled’), which is read by Weil. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 46-52. 


Xphpara ciogepew, ‘to contribute money by direct taxation.’ Ol. 
1x20: 

dgvotv, sc. eiapepay. At this time the Athenian allies were accord- 
ing to De Cor. 234 Tots vyowras ovx Gmavras dAAa Tobs dobevec- 
TATOUS. 

TO GUVETTHKOS TOUTO OTpaTEUpG, i.e. the army under the command 
of Diopeithes. Cf. 17 supra. 

Ponfetats, expeditions sent out from Athens as emergencies arose, 
in opposition to a power permanently under command. Cf. Phil. 1. 32. 

kat Sypoatous, ‘and public slaves.’ Such took the lower offices for 
which pay was given. Ol. 2. 19 KaAAlav tov Snpdavoy. 

kat 6Tws ... movnoavtas, ‘ taking every care that the strictest watch 
be kept over the money.’ 

kal tadr’ é0eAyonte, ‘and resolve upon this.’ Another reading is 
7éT. For an-instance of é6eAjoa denoting an effort of will cf. Ol. 1. 6. 

kai pada... Soxet, ‘he is certainly right.’ Forthe form of sentence 
cf. Phil. 1. 4 ef 5€ Tis... . dpO@s pev oterat, 

otk én atTous tpas =dAdAa podvor én Tovs GAAous “EAANvas. 

TOV UTapXovTwv, ‘ the inherited prestige of Athens.’ Cf. De Cor. 95 
mpos TA KaAALOTA TOV UTapXOvTaV TA AOLTA TpAaTTELY. 

Tots Tpoydovots, dative of agent. 

TavT eipykévat, ‘make such a proposal’—that you should remain 
quiet till attacked in your own country by Philip, and abandon the rest 
of the Greeks to their fate. 

aot; up to what point are we to go onshirking? For this mean- 
ing of mot cf. Soph. El. 958 mot yap peveis fa0upos; For the word ava- 
dvoua (infra § 77) in this sense, see Hom. II]. 13. 225 ovre tis Cxvw 
cixwv avdverar ToAemov Kaxév, where Monro explains .‘ emerges from,’ 
hence ‘shirks,’ ‘ gets out of.’ With this section cf. Phil. 1. to. 

a, ‘ things which,’ nom. to yévorto, obj. to Aéyev. 

ov...Aéyew dévov, ‘shameful to speak.’ Cf. F. L. 140 dfiov... 
eipnaOa. | 

pyre... ovte. Cf. 68. 

‘Though I would gladly follow the subject to the end, and shew 
how some are pursuing their own line of policy to your ruin, I will 
give you merely a single instance.’ For the fear of embezzlement 
cf 27. 

avaBadAovot, ‘ put you off.’ 

75, ‘for the moment.’ 

SeS0rx’ Strws py, ‘I fear that you.’ The construction is analogous to 
that of verbs of striving, Goodwin, Synt. § 370, Phil. 3. 75. 

émt moAA@, ‘at a high price.’ Cf. Ol. 1. 15, where the metaphor is 
expanded. 


= 
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on 


§ 54. 


§ 55. 


§ 56. 


§ 57. 


5 58. 


$3 59. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. S§ 53-59. 


piadosé toute, the reward which these men, i.e. Philip’s party, receive. 

“KdOno0e. Cf. cadqpevor supra 30. 

meoO, sc. eipnyny ayer. | 

Ta y ad tpav trdpxe, ‘he may count on your support.’ Lit. 
‘ your side is in readiness.’ Cf. 5 supra, and for 7a Phil. 1. 12 ra rips 
TUX7s K.7T.A., infra 73. 

vAakryv eitetv, ‘to propose some means of preservation.’ The order’ 
is det KwAVEY 70 TA ypHuaTta Siapracbncecbat TS pvdaxijy eimety K.T.A. 

et StaptracOycerat, ‘ the prospect of the pillage.’ Observe that the 
future here-is contrasted with the present in apra{wy. 

Two infinitives depend on €¢’ tpiv éoti, puddrrev and xoddacer. 
These are co-ordinated by #al... «ai, ‘which it is as much in our 
power to preserve as it is to punish wrong doing.’ 

tiv “EAAdba. . . . Autre? follows on ayavakTa ei. 

tovtwev. Cf. 53. The order of course is 76 ditiov Tod TovTwy pndeva 
eimeiy TOV OUTW .. . OTpaTEVOYTA Ws TéAEpov Moret. As often, the subject 
of the relative clause is stated as the object of the main clause. From 
pndéva TovTwy we must supply the opposite mavras with aimiac@a. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 204 unre xrepifew pyte kwkvoal tTiva, éay 5 abarrov (sc. mayTas). 

For éAepov trove? cf. supra 6. 

sovtous refers to ToUs oupPBovAevovras: for this resumptive use cf. 
supra 44. 

tTovto Stvarat, ‘this is the meaning of.’ Svvac@a has the sense of 
valere. Cf. De Cor. 26 ri 5€ Tovr’ RbvvaTo ; 

Twes goes with map’ bpiy. 

©s dpa, supra 4. 

arepl TOUTOU, i.e. iva ToUTOUS KpivNnTE K.T.X. : 

Stadixkacia is a law suit to establish a claim, as for instance to the 
hand of an heiress. Here the ‘ peace-party’ wish to establisn their own 
immunity against their opponents. 

p.1) mpooroveta Pat troAepetv, 77 goes with the dependent verb moAcpetv. 

ei totr éfeAéyxot, ‘if he were to put the question to the test, and 
have it finally settled whether he was at war or not.’ 

*Apetrats, cf. Phil. 3. 12. 

Pepatois mpdtepov. This was immediately after the peace of Philo- 
crates. The inhabitants of Pherae were opposed to the interference of 
Philip in Thessaly. 

*OAvvOios. He veiled his intentions till he was within forty stades 
of the city ; Phil. 3. 11. 

ov yap aAXo, «.7.A., i.e. ‘if you do not resist, Philip will never leave 
you alone.’ You must choose between resistance which is troublesome, 
and slavery which is disgraceful. 

edoOat is passive. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 60-63. 


ov yap th’... dvedetv. This is an exaggeration. Philip always § 60. 
exhibited great moderation towards Athens. 

SovAcvew #.7.A. De Cor. 203. 

‘Ns ... ovtTw, with similar pleonastic usage as Tods 5€ wn... . TovTous § 61. 
in 56. 

atotuptavicat, ‘fustibus necare,’ a punishment actually inflicted on 
criminals. Lys. 13. 62,TotTov ipeis AaBoyres ws dvipopdvoy ovTa, 
Oavatoy dixaiws KaTalnpioapevoar, TO Snus Tapébore Kal dneTupTavian. 

ov yap éotwv, for the repetition cf. Ol. I. 19; 2. Io. 

[tpoBoAos, Harpocration explains as ‘jutting rocks. The words 
from imnperodvtas to éxeivwy are omitted in =, and in Phil. 4.64 we 
do not find them. ] 

mOQev ; ‘on what grounds?’ § 62. 

UBpierw, ‘ treats with contempt.’ There was nothing which a Greek 
felt more keenly than pis, and no free citizen could submit to treat- 
ment which implied it. See the Meidias passim, the speech against 
Conon, and Soph. Oed. Col. 883 dp’ ody vBpis 745°; UBpis add’ avex- 
téov, which expresses the extreme limit of tyrannical power. 

ovSév yap aAAo, for the qualification cf. F. L. 220 mpos rots adkAas 
‘ois UBpiabe* ov yap eyury 015 O Te xp A€yev GAO. 

ev Trovotvta, et pndev GAAo, éEatratav, ‘ wins with feigned kindness, if 
itis only feigned.” With pndéy addAo supply 7 éfanarg. 

Kal TOAX’ €repa with dovs. 

emnyayero (§ 62) ... tmayet. Most of the examples of the latter § 63, 
in Demosthenes are passive, imnypeva, etc. Cf. De Pace § 10 note, 
Phil. 2. 31. It was the ambition of Thebes to be recognised as the 
head of Boeotia, and in fact to be in Boeotia what Athens was in 
Attica. But some of the states were by no means prepared to submit to 
this. Plataea, from an early period, preferred alliance with Athens 
to alliance with Thebes, and Thespiae was independent. It had been 
the policy of Sparta to keep up the independence of the Boeotian towns 
in order to repress the growing power of Thebes. Philip, on the other 
hand, acquired the good will of Thebes by creating the impression that 
he would enable her to attain her ambition. 

& Sy tmavtes tcacw. In Phil. 4. 65 = has @ 5) wemévOacr1, which 
Cobet accepts here also. . 

modénou moAAod, i.e. the Phocian war which Philip had practically 
brought to an end by the defeat of Onomarchus in Thessaly. The 
Thebans had suffered severely from the Phocians, and had failed to 
subdue them. 

moAAod, ‘ engrossing,’ gives the idea of a war which proved a severe 
tax on resources. Cf. moAAjjs faOupias, dvoias, where also we should 
use ‘ great’ rather than ‘ much.’ 
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§ 64. 


§ 65. 


§ 66. 


ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. %§ 63-66. 


kaptwodpevor tmAeovetiav, ‘after enjoying some advantage.’ Each 
city either gained some coveted prize, as the Olynthians gained Potidaea, 
or hoped to do so. The Athenians, however, have gained nothing and 
can hope for nothing. 

TH cipyvnv. The peace of Philocrates concluded in 346 B.c. 

The Athenians desired to include the Phocians in the terms of the 
peace, but Philip refused to do so at the last moment. His party at 
Athens, by representing that the Phocians were in no danger, induced 
the Athenians to give way. The immediate result was the utter 
destruction of the Phocians. Introd. § 26. 

TIvAas. Philip entered the pass owing to the dilatoriness of the 
Athenian ambassadors. In the same way he was enabled to seize a 
number of towns in Thrace. ‘The position of Cersobleptes is not clear; 
he was on friendly terms with Athens, if not an actual ally, and he 
was represented at the conference before the signature of the peace 
of Philocrates. But his exact relation to the peace is doubtful in face 
of the contradictory assertions of Demosthenes and Aeschines. Demos- 
thenes, De F. L. 174 (Aeschines and Philocrates) @wreis éxomdvdous kat 
‘Adeis drépnvav Kat KepooBdéntnv mapa 7O yypicpa Kal 7a mpds byas 
eipnueva, Aesch. 2. 85 (Demosthenes) paivera tis ovppaxias exkdelwv 
autor. 

tpiv, with roy avroy tpdmov, the words xai—zpdémov being explanatory 
of éxeivws. Weil takes it with mpoopéperat. 

étt x.7.A. ‘ Even though you lose your property and he gets money, he 
can speak.’ atrév is the speaker indicated in the words imép Trav €xOpav 
Aéyew 5€5orar. 

adypypevor ta tperepa Are, but supra mavTwy ameorépyode. 

cuv-, as well as the person who has been bribed to speak. tév 
TmoAAGV "OAvvOiwv, ‘the mass of the Olynthians,’ as rot mAnOovs Tov 
’Odrvrbiady, below. 

iv, hypothetical, ‘it would have been.’ 

Tovs Tupdvvous, the tyrants of Pherae. 

wiv muAatay, ‘their rights in the Amphictyonic meeting.’ . Cf. Phil: 
2,22, . 

émitetxiopa, ‘a fort to command the country.’ Cf. 36 supra. 
Thuc. 8. 95 speaks of an émr7eixiopa built by the Athenians in the 
territory of Eretria, in which their troops found refuge when Eretria was 
hostile. Cf. also Thuc. 1.122. For Philip’s attack on Byzantium and 
the conduct of the Athenians see De Cor. 87, etc. 

maptovros is future, ‘about to pass on’—through Thrace. Cf. sup. 
44, where Philip is described as in Thrace. 

éx mroyav. Cf. Ol. 3. 29 of wev Ex TTWX@Y TAOVOLL yeyovacw, oi & 
ef addfwv evTipot. 
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ON THE CHERSONESE. NOTES. §§ 66-72, 


moAews ... TAoVTOv. For this cf. De Cor. 199 ddd’ éav tov épov 
Tecxicpov BovrAN dixaiws oKxomeiv ebpnoes STAG Kal TOAES Kat TéTOUS Kal 
Atpévas Kai vads Kal immous Kal ToUs UTép TOUTWY GyUVOpEVoUS. 
€xeiv, sc. buds, ‘from your neglect of these things and allowing § 67. 
matters to slide.’ 
TOUT@Y = GuLpaxwy etc. 
tatta=the present state of inaction. é€pec@ar is lit. to go down 
(with the stream). 
yap implies: ‘Why do you attack me for doing nothing, when you § 68. 
propose nothing definite yourself, but avoid all risk, like the coward 
that you are?’ 
SiSwor (cf. xapiCecdar infra 71) coming in this place can only refer § 69. 
to giving the proceeds of confiscation to the people. More remarkable 
still is the position of katyyopet, which certainly seems weak after 
Synpever. The leading notion is that these persons are always accusers. 
4 T¥xy. Demosthenes attaches great weight to the fortune of Athens ; 
cf. De Pace 11 edrvyiay, iy cupmaons eyo THs ev avOpwros ovens 
deworntos Kal codias é6p® xparodoay, note; Phil. 1. 12 7a THs TUXNS 
... qmep det BEATLoV 7} pels HuaV avToY Emipedovpeba. 
THs Tap’ hpépav xaptros. Gen. of price; cf. Ol. 3. 22. § 70% 
ov 8, ‘you in opposition to the rest,’ ‘you on your part.’ de is 
idiomatic in Greek after av, coi, etc. 
apinpapxtas. Demosthenes was compelled to undertake a trierarchy 
immediately on coming of age. By this means his guardians and their 
friends hoped to impoverish him and prevent him from attacking them. 
Cf. Meid. 154-7, 161. 
xopyytas, i. e. at the time when Meidias insulted him. 
Xpnpatov eiodopas, ‘direct ta€es,’ see De Cor. 257. 
Avoets, ‘ransom of prisoners,’ see F. L. 160, etc. 
ovd’ ép’ év, stronger than ém’ oddév: cf. Phil. 1.35 Goa ov eis Eva § 71. 
TaV aTooTOAwY. 
érata. Cf. De Cor. 62 6 yap évravéa éaurov Taéas THs ToALTELas Eipl eyw, 
amponxOnv, ‘ was impelled to it.’ 
éAattwv trap’ tpiv go together. 
peilous, i.e. ‘than you now are’; which, after the expressions in 67, 
is not a boast at which anyone can take offence. 
éy® pev. The thought is made more vivid by being put in the first § 72. 
person. 
GAAd ouvavtdveorOar «.7.A. The city ought to prosper when the 
scheme of the honest politician prospers. There ought not to be in the 
city a race of politicians who prosper in the disasters of the city, 
such cannot be honest. ‘The statesman must share the fortunes as: he 
should share the sympathies of his city. Cf. De Cor. 280 gore & ovx 
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§ 73. 


§ 74. 


5 75. 


§ 76. 


§ 77. 


ON THE CHERSONESE,. NOTES. &§ 72-77. 


6 Adyos Tov f:TOpos Aiayxivn Tipov, OVS’ 6 Tdvos THS PwvAs, GAAG TO TavTa 
Tpoatpetabat Tos modAOIs Kal TO Tos aTOUs puceEly Kal PiAciy OVTTEp av 7 
matpis, also ib. § 263. 

avTH, ‘unaided by my speeches.’ 

ampoayeo@at, middle, sc. iuas. Cf. émnyayero 62. 

@s dpa, see supra 4 and 57. 

ovdev GAX’ 4, cf. supra Io, 

7a Tap’ €4ov, ‘what comes from me.’ Cf. supra 54. 

ov’ eivat vopifw ...ov5év. ‘I do not consider that your adviser has 
any duty.’ ov6é efva, ‘it does not exist at all’; it is not a question of 
neglect on my part. 

cpyov is here ‘duty,’ ‘something to do’; and the sense is a little 
different from épywy =‘something done. Cf. Soph. Ant. 729 Tapya... 
épyov yap K.T. 2. 

Timotheus, the son of Conon, who was mainly instrumental in 

establishing the second Delian league. 

ote OnBator. When the Thebans were attempting to establish them- 
selves in Euboea, i.e. in 357 B.C. 

A€yov, ‘in the course of his speech.’ 

eitré, cf. Phil. 1, Io. 

Timotheus merely spoke ; the action was the work of the Athenians; 

the result came from both. ; 

&s oldv Te Ta Gptota, ‘ the best possible.’ Cobet omits 7a. 

wa S€ BéAtiota, acc. after Aéyev, which is the object of (yrecre. 

emotypy A€yewv, ‘ speak with knowledge,’ opposed to Tuyxeiy A€éyovTa. 
émoTnun isa dative of manner. Cf. De Cor. 172, where Demosthenes 
claims to have specially studied the question. 

‘ Having briefly recapitulated what I mean (or propose), I wish to 
sit down,’ i.e. I wish to do this before I sit down, The participle 
contains the main predicate. Phil. 1. 2 note. 

TV UTapxouvcav, the force of Diopeithes. 

érravop9otvras, ‘ correcting’ (for this sense of éwi in composition see 
émokevacew * to repair’). 

ots =Tovrors a, § on account of details one might criticise.’ 

tmpecBeas extréutrev. Such were sent to Byzantium—Demosthenes 
among them—and to the Peloponnesus. Cf. De Cor. 79. 

Tapa tavta Tatra, i.e. without omitting any of their duties, 

ed BeBovActoOat, ‘ to have chosen a wise course.’ 

tows dv, tows, cf. Ol. 3. 33. 

BeAtia, sc. 7a mpaypyara, 

kaQeSetoGe, future ; ‘ go on sitting.’ 

axpt Tov, ‘ limiting your zeal to clamour and commendation. 

cvadSvopevot, ‘shirking.’ Cf. supra 50, 
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BEEELIP PIC + Xi. 


ANALYSIS, 
Introducticn: a plea for free speech. 


You are all agreed that Philip’s wrong-doing since the Peace ought § 1. 
to be checked, but matters could not be worse if you were all speaking 
and voting for your own ruin. 

The one reason of all others is the power of your evil counsellors, § 2. 
whose selfish and slanderous policy turns the city against itself and gives 
Philip a free course. You are so used to them that you are blind to the 
mischief. Do not be angry if I speak freely. You allow free speech 
everywhere else—your very slaves speak more freely than citizens in 
other states—but you forbid it to your counsellors. The result is that § 4. 
the Assembly is demoralised and the city is in danger. But bad as your 
state is you may yet reform it if you will. If you had done your best 
in the past there would be no hope for you now; but you did nothing. 
Philip has conquered not Athens, but her sloth. 


Is it peace or war? 


If it were admitted that Philip is making war, the only question 
would be, how best to resist him. But as some assert that it is we who 
are making war, let me first ask: Can we choose between peace or war ? 
If peace is possible, let us keep it; but if another makes war on you in 
the name of peace, call it peace if you like but resist him. To call that 
peace which is peace for him and war for you is the part of a madman 
oratraitor. It is folly to wait till he admits that he is at war; he will § 10. 
never do it until he is at our gates, as we saw at Olynthus and in Phocis. 
He entered Thessaly as our ally, and then seized Pherae ; and now he 
visits his sick friend Oreus. And, if he works thus secretly against harm- 
less foes, is he likely to make open war with you? Never! aslong as 
you are weak enough to be deluded, he will not be such a fool as to 
rouse you to united action. 
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§ 15. 


§ 18. 


§ 21. 


§ 24. 


§ 28. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. ANALYSIS. §§ 15-28. 


Peace is to be judged not by words, but by deeds. Philip had no 
sooner made peace than he seized Serreum and Doriscus, and expelled 
your garrisons. If you say these are small matters, I answer that a 
small wrong is a wrong still. And now he sends soldiers into the 
Chersonese, which all Greece allows to be yours, and says that he is 
not at war. I say that it isan act of war to touch Megara, to set up 
tyrants in Euboea, to meddle in Peloponnese and Thrace, unless you 
grant that engines arenot arms of war until they discharge their shot. 
If he succeeds you lose the Hellespont, Euboea, Peloponnese; and yet 
you say he is at peace! He was at war from the day when he destroyed 
the Phocians. Act against him at once or you will be too late, for it is 
not Byzantium merely and the Chersonese that is at stake (though these 
must be saved with all vigour), but the whole of Greece is in danger. 
Hear the grounds of my fear, and then, if I am right, take thought for 
yourselves ; if I am infatuated, never heed me again. 


Philip the licensed aggressor. 


Not to enlarge on Fhilip’s power and the division of Greece, there 
is one fact worth noting. Athens and the Greek states have granted 
Philip a license which no Greek power has yet enjoyed—to rob and en- 
slave the cities of Greece one by one. Athens was at the head of Greece 
for seventy-three years, and Sparta for twenty-nine, and Thebes was 
mighty in recent days. But no one conceded to them such license as 
this. When your rule, or Sparta’s, at all exceeded bounds, every state 
joined in war against you; a wrong done to one was felt as a wrong 
to all. And yet the wrongs wrought by Athens or Sparta in those long 
years are as nothing beside the acts of Philip in these thirteen years that 
he has been ‘ to the fore.’ Olynthus, Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two 
towns of Thrace are utterly destroyed, the people of Phocis annihilated. 
In Thessaly he has set up tetrarchies in place of free cities, and tyrannies 
in Euboea; and he writes, ‘Iam at peace with those who obey me,’ and 
acts up to his words. Ambracia, Elis, Megara, all have felt his hand, 
and now the Hellespont ; neither Hellas nor the outer world can contain 


him, 


The barbarian master of disunited Greece. 


We are so disunited and undermined that we do not act together, 
but look idly on. Each thinks to enjoy the time while his neighbour is 
destroyed, forgetting that the plague is one which threatens all. 

When Athens or Sparta ruled ill, it was at least the rule of Greeks; 
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the house might be ill-ordered, but the son and heir was at its head and 
not a slave. But now you bear with the rule of a Macedonian, though 
Macedon is hardly fit to send you slaves. 

Last insult of all, he directs the Pythian games and is master of 
Pylae and Delphi, and meddles with the government in Thessaly and 
Euboea. And the Greeks look on, and pray, as they might against a 
storm, but do nothing, even when the wrong touches them. Corinth 
lets him attack Ambracia and Leucas, the Achaeans lose Naupactus, the 
Thebans Echinus. Now he goes against his allies the Byzantians: he 
occupies Cardia, yet we wait and waver; we distrust one another instead 


of distrusting him. 


The cause of failure: the changed spirit of Greece. 


Why has Hellas ceased to fight for freedom? The mind of the people § 36. 
has changed. The spirit which defeated the Persians has perished, and 
our fortunes with it. Once those who took money from the enemies of 
Hellas were hated and punished. Opportunities (the gift of fortune) 
could not be bought, the harmony of Hellas, the distrust of tyrants was 
above corruption. Now all is sold in the open market, corruption 
is honoured, and its critics ridiculed. Triremes, men, resources we 
have still, but all are useless and unprofitable. Now the traitor is 
honoured; once his name was graven in brass as an enemy of the 
people. Arthmius of Zelea took gold of the king to Peloponnese, 
and the Athenians outlawed him, so that a man might take his life with- 
out fear. Thus the Athenians made the safety of Hellas their care; and 
they had their reward, for the barbarian feared the Hellene. . Now it is 
not so, as you know full well, and you need effort and good counsel to 


make a change. 


Philip’s power ; its character and basis. 


Some say in their folly: Philip is not yet as strong as the Lacedae= § 47. 
monians, who ruled sea and land and had the king’s alliance, yet they 
could not crush the Athenians. Such men forget the great changes in 
warfare. In the old days campaigns were short, soldiers were citizens, 
and war meant honest fighting. Now traitors do more than armies, 
and there are no pitched battles; Philip wins his victories by an army 
of light mercenaries which waits upon him. He overruns a country, 
distrust prevents resistance, he brings up his engines and stays on his 
ground through summer and winter. 

This is why you must not let the war enter Attica: you must avoid § 51 
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§ 55. 


§ 63. 


§ 66. 


§ 70. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. ANALYSIS. §§ 55-70. 


coming to close quarters. You have great advantages, you can lay 
waste his country with ease, but in a close struggle you are no match 
for him. 

Guard against him in your acts, and harden your hearts against his 
servants and punish them, and yet I almost fear some fate possesses you, 
when you invite the speeches of avowed hirelings and applaud their 
ribaldry, and worse than all, you give them a firmer position than 
patriotic statesmen. 

How dangerous this is you may learn from Olynthus and Eretria and 
Oreus. At Olynthus it was his friends who betrayed the city and 
destroyed the good cause. When Plutarchus left Eretria the people 
were divided between your party and Philip’s. His party prevailed, 
and so he rased the walls of Porthmus, and set up three tyrants. Finally, 
at Oreus, Philistides and his friends prevailed against Euphraeus the 
friend of freedom. With Philip as their treasurer and master they put 
Euphraeus in prison amid the applause of the people, and worked their 
will. None dared to protest till Philip’s armies were at the walls, and 
it was too late to fight; and so traitors and all were ruined. Only 
Euphraeus died as a patriot should. 

Why did men listen to Philip’s advocates in these cities?) There as 
here the loyal party could not speak smooth things. They asked for 
taxes when Philip’s friends did not, for war when they asked for peace: 
the one party spoke to please, the other to save. But often the people 
yielded at the last from sheer despair, as I fear you may do when you 
see nothing left. I pray that it be not so; better a thousand deaths 
than to flatter Philip. They have their reward, the people of Oreus and 
Eretria and Olynthus—slavery, scourging, death. It is wicked folly to 
cherish hopes while you listen to evil counsels and do nothing, trusting 
to the greatness of your city to save you. 

If you had done this or that there would be no need to cry, ‘ Who 
would have guessed it?’ Such late knowledge did not save Olynthus or 
Oreus or the Phocians. When the ship has foundered effort is idle and 
vain. Let us strain every nerve while our ship still rides the waves; we 
have a great city, ample resources, noble prestige. What are we to do? 
I will tell you. 


Conclusion. 


First, we must be active ourselves, with men, money, and ships; 
secondly, we must send envoys to the other Hellenic states and to the 
king, and urge them to action. For our envoys in the Peloponnese pre- 
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vented Philip’s advance against Ambracia. But personal effort must 
come first; we must send supplies to the Chersonese. Do not expect 
Chalcis or Megara to save you; they will have enough to do to save 
themselves; it is for you to maintain the honour of your ancestors. If 
you sit idle now, you will one day have to act against your will. Ifany 
one has better counsel, let him give it. I pray the gods to prosper your 
decision. 


In the Assembly, 341 B.C. Introd. § 49. 


dAtyou Setv modifies Exdornv. For the infinitive cf. 5oxeiy épol, ws 
eimrety, etc., and cf. Goodwin, Synt. § 779. 

eipyvny etrornoato, ‘ concluded the peace.’ For the difference between 
nojoa and mojoacéa see De Chers.1.5. [Also Barton and Chavasse, 
Piwe, ivi, p..F25:) 

pycavrwv y’ av, i.e. if they were asked. The addition of ye shews 
that ¢joa is emphatic, opp. to moety. ei kat means ‘although,’ and 
tovto refers to what comes after. They do not take measures against 
Philip, but, if asked, they would certainly say it was right to do so. 

Sedouca, «.7.A., ‘I fear that, however disagreeable the assertion may 
be, it is true to say.’ BAdodnpov eitetv does not logically go with 
dédocxa, for there is no doubt (or fear) that the assertion is disagreeable, 
but the antithesis of BAdopnpov and dAnéés is allowed to influence the 
form of the sentence. 

xXetpotovetv. Cheirotonia, or show of hands, was the mode by which 
votes were taken in the assembly, ‘the ballot being only used when the 
personal interests of individuals were concerned’ (Schomann, Greek 
Ant. E. T., p. 385). Yet the word émiynifew is used even when the 
show of hands followed, and the resolutions of the assembly were 
Ynpicpara. The show of hands was also used in election to those 
offices which required special knowledge or skill. 

Voting by ballot (YnpitecOa) was used in the law-courts. Pebbles 
were employed (¥jpo), sometimes differing in colour; sometimes in 
shape ; the pebbles being pierced for condemnation, or entire (wAnpers) for 
acquittal. Shells (xorpivar) were alsoused. The /o¢ (xAnpotv, Aayxavev) 
was used in e/ection to offices where no special skill was required. 
Beans («vayo), black and white, were used ; and those who drew white 
beans were elected. 

Special modes of voting were the éxpuAAopopia, by which a member 
of the council was ejected from office, the votes being given with olive 
leaves; and the well-known ostracism, when the votes were given on 
little tablets of earthenware. 
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2. 


§ 3. 


§ 4. 


§ 5. 


§ 6. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 1-6. 


dv, with S0vac@at, which is here used as an auxiliary verb. Cf. Cic. 
Pro Rosc. I. 3 si quid dixero . . . poterit ignosci adolescentiae. 

StareOfvat is stronger than d:axeio@ar. Demosthenes wishes to imply 
that affairs have been brought into a bad condition. 

mapa, ‘owing to.’ Cf. Phil. 1. If ob mapa tiv abTod pwynv 
énnvénra. Thuc. 1. 141. 6 od mapa tiv éavTod duéAaay olerar Braye, 
but the use is rare in early Greek. 

xaptleoOar. Cf. De Chers. 69 and esp. Ol. 3. 22 mponérora ris 
mapauTika XapiTos TA THS TOAEwWS TpayyaTa. 

Sivavrat, ‘are influential.’ See the note on Svvacreia infra 24. 

Tovs éml tots mpdaypact, ‘those in charge of affairs’; so 6 én 77 
diovenoer, etc. 

ovdév GAAo trovovow 7 =id agunt ut. Cf. De Chers. 27. 

mept ToUT €orat, ‘shall be occupied with this’; for the context cf. De 
Chers. 2. 

aroAuretat are forms or lines of policy. Cf. De Cor. 222 7 €u7 moActeia. 

mappynotav. F.L. 184 ovdév yap eo 6 7 pet Cov dy bpas adinnoee Tis 
h Wevdh A€éyow" ois yap ear’ ev AGyous 7) TOALTELa, THs av ovTOL pr GAnOeis 
ow dopada@s €or wordrtevecOat 5 : 

émi pév tOv dAAwv. Tay dAAwy is neuter. For émi cf. Ol. 3. 25 émt 
pey Tay “EAAnViKoY, 

Eévois=peroixas. For the favoured position of slaves at Athens 
cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10 ray SovAwy 8 ad kal Tov peroixwy TrEioTH EoTW 
"AOnvnow GkoAagia, Kat ovre TaTdga eectw aiToh& ove bnexoTHGETAL 
co. 6 dovAos ... éo67Ta ovdev BeATiw exét 6 Sjpos avTdOt 7 of BovAG Kat of 
HEroukor kal a el5n ovdev BeATious eiciv. 

éx ToD oupBovAeverv, ‘from the business of giving advice,” 

‘etra marks at once a result and a contrast. Cf. infra 13. 

év tois mpaypact kal Tots ytyvopévots, lit. ‘in your affairs and in 
what takes place,’ i. e. in the actual course of your affairs. 

aroAAa. tpoetrat, ‘ much has been abandoned,’ ‘ thrown away.’ Observe 
the alliteration from mavv onwards. 

BeAtictov imapxet, ‘is the best foundation,’ is there as the best 
thing to support. Cf. Phil. 1. 2. 

ToUTo resumes, as TovTov in 18. 

dv with 7. 

For yevéo@at after éAmis, cf. Phil. 1. 2 od8 ay éAmls Rv aita BedrTiw 
yevéoOa and note. Goodwin, Synt. § 136. 

GAN’ obSé kexivnoGe, ‘you have not even stirred.” xweioOa is used of 
troops in battle; Herod. 9. 52 ws éxwOncav, ib. 54 ds 8 émvnby 76 
otparémedov, and the Homeric kivuvto padayyes. 

éSe. Cf. De Chers., I. 
éviot, the Macedonian party. 
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aroXeus, as Methone, Potidaea. 

avéxeoOar, ‘ contain themselves.’ 

TpOv tives, ‘a party among ourselves.’ 

dvAdrrecbat kai StopPoteat, ‘ guard against attack and misconcep- 
tion.” d:opPovcGa is literally ‘ to correct,’ ‘set straight.’ 

ypatpas as Gpuvotpefa are to be taken together. The danger is § 7. 
that proposals for defence may be construed into an aggressive policy. 
Demosthenes himself regards the charge of bringing war about as 
ridiculous,-inasmuch as peace is no longer possible. 

‘ whether,’ after S:opi¢ouar, which implies the result of deliberation. 
GELB ypadewv, ‘I call on him to make proposals.’ § 8. 
€repos alludes to Philip. The word suggests that his action lies 
beyond the control of Athens. Cf. De Pace 15. 

LY pevakifery, ‘not to put us off.’ 

tmpoBdaAAeu, ‘ puts forward as a defence.’ So mpé8Anua is ‘a shelter’ 
in Soph. Phil. 1008. Cf. mpoornodpevos De Pace 19. 

épyous XPATat, ‘employs the acts of war,’ i.e. acts as = at war. 

TavTHV eipyvnv UroAapPBaver, ‘considers this peace.’ eipyvny is the § 9. 
predicate, and the subject is attracted to it in gender, and the rest of the 
sentence is adapted to this construction.’ 

eg 7s - - . get, ‘the result of which will be that he will come.’ 

ékeiv@, sc. ovoay. He speaks of a peace which Philip enjoys from 
you, but which you do not enjoy or receive from him, i.e. he gives the 
name of peace to a state of affairs in which he is at war with you, but 
you are not at war with him. 

Tv dvadiokopevwv xpnpdatwv. Gen. of price. There is no doubt an 
allusion to the bribery in the matter of the peace of Philocrates. Before 
346 B.C. Demosthenes does not allude to money as the source of Philip’s 
power, though he points out in Ol. 1. 4 the advantage which he 
possesses in exercising absolute control over his resources, 

ei meptpevoupev, ‘if we mean to wait.’ Future of present intention ; § 10. 
Goodwin, Synt. § 71. ‘ This use must be carefully distinguished 
from the use in future conditions.’ Cf. infra 17. 

Baditn, ‘advance,’ by land or sea. Ol. 1. 12 BabiGery Grou BovAeTaL. 

ots = éxelvous a. 

ToUTO pev ... ToUTO &€. This phrase iscommon in Herodotus, and § 11. 
occurs in the tragedians. It means ‘on the one hand’ and ‘on the 
other’: in the first place—and again. 

Suotv Oarepov, one of two alternatives. The words are introduced as 
a sort of adverbial accusative ; as in TO Aeydpervor, etc. 

7 avtov é€v MaxeSovia. Supply pz) oixetv. The dilemma is: They 
must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or himself in Macedon, i.e. there was 
not room for the power of both. [Westermann-Rosenberg explain : 
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‘ They must cease to dwell in Olynthus, or he must dwell (for ever) in 
Macedonia’; i.e. he cannot extend his power, except by the fall of 
Olynthus, on the ground that otherwise airov py év M. would be required. } 

tov dAXov xpovoy, ‘all the time previously.” De Chers. 59; infra 22. 

Tous amodoynoopevous. The article is added because it is a definite 
party of ambassadors who were sent. 

&$ mpos ouppaxous. The Athenians wished the Phocians to be 
included in the alliance, but Philip resisted it consistently. Demosthenes 
is not quite accurate here. Yet the presence of the Phocian ambassadors, 
for which Justin (8. 4) vouches, shews that the Phocians had still hopes 
of an alliance, or a peace. Woav ot is merely a device for putting 
mpécBes Pwxéwy first. 

Apibov, ‘ maintained, ‘ contended.’ o¥ goes grammatically with 7puov 
as ov pnmt etc. 

ot AvottreAnoetv. The Greeks, as a rule, avoid ay with the future. 
Hence they do not modify the infinitive after an historic tense as we do. 
‘TI contend that he will,’ becomes ‘ I contended that he will,’ not ‘that 
he would,’ 

mdpodov, i.e. Philip’s passage through the Pass of Thermopylae. 
Phil. 2. 20. 

After his expulsion in 352 B.C. (Vol. 1, Introd. 28) Pitholaus, one of 
the tyrants of Pherae, seems to have returned, but he was again expelled 
in 349. Schaefer, Dem. und s. Z. 2.130. From F. L. 320 (443 B.C.) 
we learn that the Pheraeans refused to supply forces to Philip, and in 
the Orat. de Halonneso (343 ? B. C.) he has taken the city and established 
a garrison in the acropolis (§ 32). Pherae lay on the slopes of 
Mount Chelidonium, round a copious spring (Hyperea). The city was 
adorned with gardens and enclosures, and the site is so still. 

émurkepopévous, ‘to visit them’ as a medical man might do. The 
term is technical; cf. In Neaer. 56 7a mpdécpopa 7H vow pépovoa kat 
émoxorovpeva. The ‘faction’ at Oreus was the quarrel between Philip’s 
supporters and those who wished to maintain the independence of the 
city. Cf. infra 62. 

vorovct. The metaphorical use of vécos, voceiy is found in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles (P. V. 384 €a pe THVb€ THY voooy vooeiv, O. T. 1061 GAus 
vooovo’ éyw). Herod. 5. 28 has 4 MiAntos voonsaca ora, and this 
application became common. 

eira, as in 4 supra. 

atpets@at, ‘chooses.’ The word is not to be repeated before 
TOAELNTEL. 
wivd3, i.e. some who do bring charges against him. 

éxAvoas fpr, a variation on the Homeric veiwea Avec. Cf. Soph. Aj. 

1317 €f py) cuvaay GAA avAdIowy Tape. 
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ols dvaBadkAovow tpas. Cf. De Chers. 52 & dv dvaBaddovow 
upas. 

Gptt ris eipyvys «.7.A. This is not quite true. The peace was § 15. 
not yet concluded, and the oaths had not yet been sworn. In the first 
embassy (cf. Aesch. F. L. 82) Philip had undertaken not to make war 
on the Chersonese during the negotiations for the peace. Yet in this 
truce he took the Serreum fort, opposite Samothrace, and the ‘ sacred 
mount,’ whither Cersobleptes, the Thracian ruler, had fled: though 
Chares had placed a garrison there. He also took Doriscus at the mouth 
of the Hebrus. Cf. Dem. F. L. 156. 334; Aesch. Ctes. 82; Halon. 37. 
The towns might have been saved (?) Dem. Cor. 27. But none of these 
three places is strictly in the Chersonese. 

Strab. p. 331. 56 efra Tarrin’ «ira 7d Maxpov tetxos nal Aevxi) 
GkTH Kat 40 ‘Tepov Opos kal TlépivO0s, Sapiwy Kxricpa* «ira SndvBpia. 
bmé€pkertae 8 avtav Sidra, kal TO ‘Iepov dpos tiparar two Tay eyxapioy 
kal €oTw olov axpoTodus THs Xwpas. dopadrtoy 8 éfinaw eis THY Oddraccar, 
kad’ Ov Tomov % Tpoxdévynoos éyyuTaTw THs yhs éore awd Exarov €ikoot 
oTadiwv TO péTadAov Exovoa THs AcvKAS Happdpov TOAV TE Kal oToVdaior. 

€k Zeppiov by the usual Greek attraction for év =. é¢avrod. Observe 
the imperfects kateAdpBave, ef€BadAe, ‘he set about taking,’ etc. 

6 otpaTnyés, i. e. Chares. 

GAXos...Adyos ovTOs. Here, as above (§g),the subject is attracted § 16. 
into the gender of the predicate. In speaking of these places on the 
Thracian coast Demosthenes is always conscious that his audience ascribed 
little importanceto them. Adyos means something between ‘ story’ and 
‘calculation.’ Compare our use of the word ‘account.’ The meaning 
of the phrase is: It is not to the point to raise the question: cf. 
De Cor. 44 €repos Adyos ovTos. 

70 8 evoeBés x.7.A, Compare the arguments used by Pericles when 
he wishes to force on the Peloponnesian war. Thuc. 1.141‘ Any claim, 
the smallest as well as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour and an 
equal when there has been no legal award, can mean nothing but 
slavery.’ 

épe 54 viv. The formula implies that if the places in Thrace are of 
little importance, the Chersonese is not. 

éyvakaot. Nothing is known of a formal recognition of Athens’ 
claim to the Chersonese by Persia and the Greeks, though the state- 
ment occurs again, Halon. 29. Commentators, to support the his- 
torical accuracy of Demosthenes, have imagined that reference is here 
made to the peace of Antalcidas 387, in which Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros were formally ceded to Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 31). As 
Lemnos and the Chersonese came into the possession of Athens through 
Miltiades, it might be supposed that the cession of Lemnos implied the 
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§ 19. 


§ 20. 


§ 21. 
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cession of Chersonese. It is more likely that Demosthenes is making an 
ex parte statement. 

Eévous eioméwret. Demosthenes alludes to the forces which Philip 
sent to the support of the Cardians. 

émotéAAe tata, ‘sends a letter to this effect.’ Cf. De Chers. 16. 
But émoroAn in Greek is both a ‘letter’ and a ‘ command.’ 

The attempt of Philip on Megara is mentioned in De Chers. 18, 

infra 27. It took place in 343 B.c. Cf. De F. L. 87, 295. 

év EvPota tupawida, i.e. Plutarchus in Eretria, and Philistides in 
Oreus. Cf. De Chers. 36 ; ‘and infra 57 ff. 

kal viv émi Opdkny, i. e.in 342 B.C., the year before the present speech 
was made. 

ta év Hehotrowyow x.7.A. Cf. De Pace 18. Demosthenes himself 
visited the Messenians to warn them against Philip. Phil. 2. 20-25. 

<i py... Pqoere, ‘unless you are prepared to say.’ Cf. supra Io. 

ois dv AnpOetny, i.e. ei doar. 

tiow; is a causal dative, lit. ‘by what?’ and in kwSuvevoatre the 

aorist seems to have something of an ingressive force. ‘ By what would 
you be brought into danger?’ 
ei Tu yevoito. Cf. 20 un Te MadwW~OL. 
Takeivov ppovijcat=‘to take his part,’ or if the aorist be strongly 
marked : ‘to go over to him.’ 
tovrov. Cf. supra 5. 
é€y® $@; ‘Am I to say?’ Delib. conj. used where the decision is 
supposed to rest with another. Do you wish me to say? Goodwin, 
Synt. § 287. 
mpos tpas, with dyer as in supra 17. 
ad’ Fs hpépas=dnd rhs juépas év H. This was the 24th Sciro- 
phorion 346 B.c. F. L. 59. 
For Byzantium see Introd. §§ 45, 51. 
Tovro.s, i.e. the inhabitants of the cities just mentioned. 
mpovoiav Troijonoe, ‘ exercise some forethought.’ 
apa implies that the orator conciudes that the Athenians will not 
trouble themselves about others, =as I perceive. 
bytatvovtt, ‘in my sound senses.’ 

Demosthenes states, as needing no further comment, three very 

obvious causes of alarm :— 

{1) The rise of Philip, from so insignificant a beginning. 

(2) The want of union in Greece. 

(3) The fact that it will be far easier for Philip to complete the 
conquest of Greece, than it was for him to achieve the 
successes which he has already gained. 

The aorist infin. yevéo@at is not a past tense, but stands in the same 
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relation to #v as motyoacGat does to the éo7é which must be supplied 
before it. ‘In the past it was far more unlikely that he would—than 
it is now that he will.’ In its ordinary use, whenever it is not in 
indirect discourse, the aorist infinitive denotes a momentary or single 
action without regard to time, unless its time is especially defined by 
the context. Goodwin, Sy nt. § 54. 

The greatest danger is the want of national spirit. 

TOV... Xpovov, acc. oftime. ‘ Through all time till now bn aed 

Kad? Eid wav ‘EAAqvev, ‘the Greeks one by one.’ Cf. Ol. 2. 24. 
Here, as there, = omits the €xacrov, which is added after éva. in the 
common reading. But Herod. 1. 9 has rv ipariwy nad’ ev Exactov, and 
cf. infra 35. 

ottwot, ‘in the way in which he is now doing,’ without any resistance. 

mepikomTtew scems to be used almost idiomatically of mutilating a 
statue; e.g. we find mepixdnrew dvaqyata, ‘Eppas. This gives great 
forceto the usehere. Philip treats the Greeks as some reckless ‘ Vv oe 
might treat an unresisting statue. AwmoSvuretv is to strip a man of his 
clothes, which again implies that the victim is helpless. 

Tas TOAELS, With xaTadovAcdaba:. 

émévra, émévat is used of a storm, of a hostile invasion, of sickness 
and death. 

EBSopqkovta ery kai tpta. Cf. Ol. 3. 24, note. The 73 years are 
477-405 ; by 476 the Lacedaemonians had withdrawn from the 7yepovia. 
The period of Athenian ascendancy is differently computed by different 
orators; infra 25 the round number 70 is given, and so in Lysias 2. 55. 
Isocr. Panegyr. 4. 106 has 70; and Panath. 56 has 65. Lycurgus gives 
go in Leocr. 72. 


mpooratat. Cf. Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 3 érel maons ris “EAAdSos mpooTatat 


eiciv (the Spartans). The expression is as old as Herod. v. 49 oc@ 
MpoeaTaTe THs ‘EAAASos. 

Tpidkovra évds. Séovta, 404-376 (Battle of Naxos). 

viv év Acvkrpots paxny, i.e. 371 B.C. The power of the Thebans was 
paralyzed by the death of Epaminondas in 362 B.c. They never attained 
to anything which could be called a Hegemonia, but their power in the 
field was very great. 

Toro pév is answered by kal madw. 

paAAov S€. Demosthenes is attempting to relieve his audience from 
the charge which his words suggest, that the Athenians brought the 
war upon themselves. He also implies that the Athenians in old days, 
so far from being submissive to aliens, were thought aggressive to 
Greeks. 

tialv ov petpiws tmpoodéeper Oar, ‘to be wanting in considerateness 
in their dealings with others.’ De Cor. 18 od petpiws exéxpnvTo. 
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épzact, when they had attained the apy7. 

Suvacreta, ‘supremacy,’ is strictly the rule of a person or a family, 
which claims a power above the established laws. In Thuc. 3. 62 
Thebes is said to have been governed by a duvacreia dAtywy at the 
time of the Persian war. And as a fact we find Timagenidas and Attaginus 
at the head of affairs at the time (Herod. 9. 86). In Thuc. 4. 78 
Thessaly is said to be controlled by a 5vvacreia, and in both cases the 
duvacreia is opposed to icovopia. The word dvvacrevew is used of 
Athens in Herod. 5. 97 at the time of the visit of Aristagoras, and this is 
an approach to the meaning in the text. (Arist. Pol. 1292 6 ff. ] 

meovalew, as e. g. in the seizure of the Cadmea of Thebes, and the 
attempt on the Peiraeus at Athens (Vol. i. Introduction, § rf). But the 
whole conduct of the Lacedaemonians in establishing garrisons in the 
subject cities and compelling them to adopt the government convenient 
to themselves may be called mAcovefia. (Vol. i. Introduction, §§ 3, 12.) 

é— dpxjjs. The causes which led to the Peloponnesian war were 
by no means clear in antiquity. ‘The ‘ Megarian decree,’ which was the 
immediate occasion of: it, was justly considered a mere pretext. And 
throughout the whole of the so-called Archidamian war the Pelo- 
ponnesians—or at least the Spartans—were harassed with the thought 
that they had no immediate personal reasons for breaking the peace. 
Gh Thue. 7. 18. 

émmoAdfe, ‘has been upon the surface. Cf. Epicharm. Frag. 22 
Lor. émmoAd ew ovtt xpi) Tov Oupdv, dAAa TOV Vdov. The word is used 
in a similar context to the present by Isocrates. The interval (thirteen 
years) carries us back to 354 B.C. for the real rise of Philip. It was 
then that he first began to manifest his designs toward Olynthus. 

TéuTTOV pepos, as we might say ‘a quarter.’ The Greeks habitually 
counted a fifth part, a tenth, a fiftieth, a hundredth, etc. 

Olynthus fell in 348 B.c. Methone was captured in the summer of 
353 B.c. Of the conquest of Apollonia we have no precise accounts. 
The city was independent of the Olynthian league, and was in fact the 
indirect author of the Spartan attack upon Olynthus, which caused 
such serious injury to the Hellenic power in Northern Greece (Vol. i. 
Introduction, §13). The thirty-two cities are the cities of the Olynthian 
confederacy. 

eitetv, sc. twa. The order of words is date pnd’ elvar fpadioy 
mpooedOdvTa (Tiva) eimety ei, etc. 

mpooeAOévra, ‘on going there.’ For the participle without 7a or 
rov, cf. Aesch. Ag. 39 padovow atéa Kot paovor AnOopat. 

TogovTov, ‘being so great as it was. The Phocians numbered 
twenty-two cities. 

Tas moXwteias, ‘their forms of government.’ The Thessalians had 
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really been under the control of the great families of the Aleuadae and 
Scopadae and afterwards of the tyrants of Pherae, but even so they were 
at least independent of any foreign power. 

tas 4oAes. The cities were occupied by Macedonian garrisons, cf. 
F, L. 260 (343 B.C.) voy 5€ 75n Kal TH é€drX€EvOEpiay mapaipetra’ Tas yap 
dxpoToAas avtay éviwy Maxreddves ppovpovaw. 

tetpapxtas. The whole country was divided into four districts— 
Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Histiaeotis, in each of which Philip 
established a viceroy: cf. Harpocr. Their slavery is thus, according to 
Demosthenes, no longer confined to this or that city, but extends over 
whole nations. See Phil. 2. 22. 

ai §’ év EvPoia, i. e. Eretria, Oreus; in Chalcis the attempts to set § 27. 
up a tyrant failed. 

Thebes and Athens had contended for the possession of Euboea. Cf. 
De Chers. 74. Either city had therefore an interest in delivering it from 
Philip. 

eis Tas émotoAds. Cf. our expression ‘ puts zo his letter.’ 

tots 8’ épyois. For the antithesis cf. De Chers. 73, and for the use 
of ev and 6€ De Cor. 179 ov« eimov pév Tatra, od éypawa 6é K.T.A. 

ép’ “EAAQoTovrov to Byzantium and Perinthus, whither Philip pro- 
ceeded in 341 B.c. Cf. De Chers. 66. Introd. § 45. 

ev’ ’ApBpaxtav. Philip was in Epirus in 343 B.c. By sending 
troops to Acarnania the Athenians checked his advance in this direction. 
For this see infra 34, 72. Introd. § 43. 

"Haw éxet. The oligarchs overcame the demos, and declared for 
Philip. Cf. F. L. 260. 294. Introd. § 37. 

Megara. Cf. 17 supra. 

ov9’ 4 “EAAds, «.7.A. Neither in Hellas nor beyond it is there room for 
the fellow’s greed. 

Stopwpvype8a, (1) so*fentrenched in our several cities,’ or more § 28. 
probably (2) so ‘ undermined and ruined.’ 

TOV Xpovov .. . €yvakws. ‘Each having made up his mind in § 2g. 
my judgment to make gain of the time during which his neighbour 
is ruined.’ Every man is for himself; there is no common action or 
patriotism. 

Tov xpovov is not the accus. of time, but follows immediately after 
Kepdavat, 

mepiodos 4 kataBoAn. The recurrence or attack of a disease which 
recurs at stated intervals, or which appears for the first time. 

GAN’ otv .. . ye, ‘at any rate.’ § 30. 

THs ‘EXAdSos, sc. viav. 

dv tis téAaBe, ‘ one might have looked at it.’ 

toutwy, ofthe property. Tatra, of his conduct. 
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§ 32.. 


§ 33. 


§ 34. 
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Sewvov kat opys afvov, neuter. 

ovdé mpoonkovTos ovdev Tots “EAAnow. As early as Herodotus the 
Macedonian kings had claimed to be Greeks and the claim was allowed, 
Herod. 8. 137: 

ov5é BapBapov évredOev, ‘not even a barbarian from a land which can 
be mentioned without a blush.’ 

6Acbpov MakeSovos. For the phrase cf. De Cor. 127 dAeOpos ypap- 
parevs, Herod. 3. 142 yeyovws Te kak@s Kai ed CA€Opos. 
TiOnou pev ta Ilva. Cf. De Pace 22. The words are not to 
be taken strictly in respect of time. Philip presided in 346 B.c., and 
again in 342 B.C. 

The words #vpios 5€ to méreotv are omitted in = pr. m. 

tov Qe0d, Apollo of Delphi. This honour was conferred by the 
Amphictyonic council on Philip, in place of the Athenians, for his 
energy against the Phocians. Cf. F. L. 327. It gave the night to 


. consult the oracle first, not in the order assigned by lot. 


Awptéas. The Dorians, Ionians and Thessalians were the three 
most powerful members of the Amphictyonic league. Philip appears to 
have recently quarrelled with the Thessalians about the Pylaea in 
which they had always taken the lead. Cf. De Chers. 65. 

For the treatment of the Amphictyonic council by Philip, see De 
Pace 14 note. Cf. Phil. 2. 22. 

Tlop@p6s, a fortified town in Euboea at the narrowest point of the 
Euripus. 

After Oewpetv supply zadzva. Hail being a natural phenomenon, no 
one attempts to prevent it. Philip’s devastations are regarded with the 
same helpless astonishment. Hail storms were severe in Greece. 
Aristoph. Nubes 1127 7rov Képapoy xara Cais otpoyyvAas ovvTpipoper. 

For Ambracia see the note on § 27. In the same expedi- 
tion Philip, in order to win the Aetolians, offered to give them 
Naupactus. The town was at this time in the hands of the Achaeans of 
the opposite coast, who had acquired it in 367 B.C. (Diod. 15. 75). 
The Aetolians had long been covetous of the place. Xen. Hell. 4.6.14. 

Echinus was a city which the Thebans had planted on the northern 
shore of the Malian gulf. 

émt Bufavrious. Cf. De Chers. 66. With ovppdxous West. supplies 
atT@, quoting De Cor. 87 Bu¢avriovs cuppaxous dvras abT@. 

Xeppovicou . .. KapSiav. Demosthenes finds it convenient to 
forget that Cardia had always refused to recognise the Athenian 
supremacy. For the Cardians see note on De Pace 25. 

aéoehyaGs worse than d5ixcws, ‘ with brutal injustice.’ 

tt oieobe ... ti mornoev; Cf. De Cor. 240 Ti dy oleoOe . . . Th ToLELY 
av 7 Ti A€-yew Tos GoePets GvOpwrovs TovToVvat 5 
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kad’ va Hav exdorov. The addition of éxacrov makes a difference 
between this passage and supra 22 and Ol. 2. 24. pay here goes with 
éxaoTov, to which «a@ éva is added adverbially. 

éXevOepav Hye THY “EAAGSa. ‘ Kept in the path of freedom. This § 36. 
sense is more usual in the compound &idyev. Cf. Isocr. Nicocl. 41 
Tas ToAes év Gpovoia Tepacbat Saye. 

The highly wrought character of this passage is shown by the per- 
sonification of the invincible spirit which preserved the freedom of © 
Greece. 

dvo Kal Kdtw tetoinke, ‘has turned upside down.’ Observe the 
alliteration with 7. 

rovrov refers to the indefinite subject of 5wpodoxotvrTa. § 37. 

xaAetr@tartov, ‘led to very unpleasant results.’ 

éxdAafov. Demosthenes does not mean that the old laws and 
penalties had been rescinded. Bribery and corruption might be 
panished as severely as ever, but the temper of the people was changed, » 
and they no longer regarded such matters as deserving of punishment. 

tmptac@at is the Attic aorist in use with the present wvetoda.. § 38. 

THY Tpds Tov’s TuUpdvvous Kal tovs PBapBdpovs dmeortiav. Cf. 
Herod, 8.142 pnde ipéas “Adéavdpos 6 Maxedav dvayvwon (persuade), 
Aeqvas TOV Mapdoviou Adyov. TovTW fev Yap TavTa ToNTéa EaTI’ TUpavYoOS 
yap éav Tupavyw ovyKarepyacerar’ bpiv 5é ov moinréa el wep ED TUYXAVETE 
ppovéovTes, émotapevorot ws BapBapaci éoTt ovTE moTdv, OvTE GANOEs 
ovdev. 

€— ayopas: é¢ because things purchased in a market-place are § 39, 
carried out of it. The idea is continued in éxwémparat =sold out of the 
country. 

améAwAe kal vevoonkev, ‘is stricken with a mortal disease.’ In 
these combinations the second word defines the first. Supra 31 dmwAAve 
Kal éAvpaiveto. 

yéAws, picos. Demosthenes is doubtless thinking of the feelings | 
aroused by his proceedings against Philocrates. F. L. 46 ‘Then 
Philocrates got up with a very offensive air and said: No wonder, 
Athenians, that Demosthenes and I do not agree. He drinks water 
and I drink wine.’ See note on Phil. 2. 30. 

TovTots may be either masc. or neut. 

The connection is: It is these iniquitous practices and the in- § 40. 
difference to them, which have brought Hellas to this state, not any 
want of the means of defence. For in this respect all are far more 
amply supplied than in the old days. 

XPNPATwY goes with 7A7jGos. 

Katackevy, material for war. «atracKevy differs from mapackevy as 
indicating what is more permanent. Thucydides, for instance, uses 
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§ 43. 
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the word of the country houses of the Athenians with their com- 
fortable furniture and appointments. Cf. De Chers. 43 «arackeva- 
Cera. 
TOV TOTE = 7) TOLS TOTE. 
dxpyota dmpaxta dvovyra, ‘useless, ineffective, worthless.’ Cf. 
Phil. 1. 36 draxra, ddidpOwra, ddpiora dmayTa, 
dvwev. The Greek idiom prefers the forms in -#ey (Ol. 2. Io 
KaTwoev, UTepbev. So axeddGev, etc.) where any correlation between two 
things or parts of a thing or two persons is present. The use of the 
word dvw6ev of time is not common in Greek, though classical. 
ravavria is adverbial=évavtiws. The constant use of évayTiov, Tov- 
vavtiov as an adverb makes the use of the plural admissible, but it does 
not seem to be common. The expression is rendered more remarkable 
if rovrwy is added to TdavayTia as in some MSS. 
dxpotoAw, without the article, as moAis De Pace 3. 
“ApOuos. Cf. F. L. 271; Aesch. Ctesiph. 258; Dinarch. 2. 
24; Plut. Them. 6 é7: 5& kat 7d epi” ApOuov Tov Zedeitnv? OepioToKdEovs 
yap einévros Kat Tovrov eis Tovs drivous Kal matdas atTov Kai ‘yévos 
éypaway, Ste Tov éx Mndwv xpvooy eis Tovs”EAAnvas éxopice. Dinarchus, 
and Demosthenes himself in the Falsa Legatio, say nothing about 
dtipia. How could a citizen of Zelea lose his franchise at Athens? 
Aesch. l. c. explains by émSnpjcavra eis thy médw mpdgevoy dvTa Tot 
S40v Tov ’A@nvaiwy. Demosthenes explains in § 44. Dinarchus l. c. 
§ 15, quoting the words of the resolution, says : moA€pwov eivar Tov Sypov 
kat TOv ovppaywy aitov kal yévos Kat gevyew “AOqvas. 7 aitia, 
Dinarch. 1. c. kal povw TovTw mpocéypaay TH aitiay. 
xpucov tov ek Mydov. Cf. Ol. 1. 15 Tov Excibey méAeyov. Cf. the 
passage just quoted from Plutarch, who may have had Demosthenes 
before him. Just below we have xpvotov = gold coin, and so in 
Aesch. and Dinarch. 
eis TleXomévwvyqoov. Cf. Diod. 11. 28 6 yap MapSémos év 7H Bowria 
SiatpiBov peta Tay duvdpewy 7d pev mpOTov Tay év TeAoTOvynaw TOAEeW 
éneipard Twas apioravey, xpnpata Siameundpevos Tois mpoecTyKdat THY 
méAewv. The incident mentioned in the text may have occurred at this 
time, but see Grote, iv. 26 (1862), who places the mission of Arthmius 
at the time when Pausanias was at Colonae. 
ti 76 dftwpa; i.e. what conduct they thought becoming to them as 
Athenians. 
Zelea was a city in the north-eastern Troad. 
7@ Seométy. Xerxes. 
wai dripous. The plural is used because the race of Arthmius are 
now included. 
ovtwot, ‘in the ordinary way.’ 
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In the laws of Draco which were retained in the laws of Solon certain 
cases of murder were exempted from punishment. In these the murderer 
might be killed by anyone who found him, and the’ slayer was free 
from bloodguiltiness (kafapév). Demosthenes interprets the dtpia of 
Arthmius in this sense. We do not know that he is right in doing so ; 
nothing is said of the slaying of Arthmius in the decree. (Plut. Them. 
Fes) 

tmép av: dy is masc. An antecedent irép rovTwy or the like must be 
extracted from the relative. 818, i.e. the lawgiver, and so with gyoat 
and Aéye:, ‘in whose case (when slain) the lawgiver does not allow 
prosecution for homicide.’ 

py} T0008” trodapBavovow, ‘unless they looked at the matter in 
this light.’ 

xéAaots is punishment as such, tiuwpia punishment as giving satis- 
faction to the person injured. 

otnAttas, i. e. men whose names were registered on pillars. 

eimw KeAevere: Demosthenes now reads a list of proofs of the 
supineness and want of energy of the Greeks. 

Tapa ta&v, ‘advanced by,’ ‘coming from.’ 

as dpa, cf. De Chers. 73. 

thictato avrovs, for the acc. cf. Thuc. 1. 144, 5 dmooraytes 
Mydous. But the dative is also found, both of persons and things. 
The connection seems to be: There is no need for this vehemence 
which you insist upon. We have not such an enemy to deal with 
as we had in Lacedaemon after the end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the city was able to defend herself. 

avypracOn. Cf. Aesch. Ctes. 133 O7Bar 52 OFBa dds doTvyciTwY 
He Huépav piay éx peons THs ‘EAAGSos aynpracTat. 

éridoatv, ‘advance.’ The use of light-armed troops as organized by 
Iphicrates was unknown in the Peloponnesian war; and the formation 
of heavy columns for attack came as a surprise upon the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra. The military spirit generated by the Peloponnesian war 
had also led to the formation of standing armies or at least of a class 
of men who looked to military service as a means of subsistence. 

THY Gpatiav avTyy, ‘the summer season.’ The Lacedaemonians did 
not remain in the field in Attica, nor did Epaminondas winter in the 
Peloponnesus. Forty days was the longest time spent by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in Attica. 

dv, with dvaywpetv, implying a custom. Goodwin, Synt. § 210. 

woALTLKOis oTpaTevpact, ‘armies composed of citizens.’ Cf. De 
Cor. 237 avev TeV TodITIKOY SuYdpewr. 

moAutiK@s, like citizens. 

gore otS€. Shilleto places this passage among the instances of the 
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§ 49. 


§ 50. 


§ 51. 
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usage of wore ov with the infinitive after verbs of thinking, hearing, 
etc. (F. L. Appendix B): but it should be noticed that in this passage 
only among tho$e quoted is there a finite verb between the dare and- 
the verb of hearing. To be parallel with the rest efyov here should be 
éxev. Can it be supposed that when it was wished to emphasise a fact, 
and not ‘ merely express a result,’ dare od with the inf. was tolerated, as 
in the stubborn passage Soph. El. 780, 1? 
XpHPaTwv eveioar. Yet accusations for bribery were not uncommon 
in early times, though perhaps less so at Athens than at Sparta. 
gdAayya, a compact body of men, arranged in any form. The 
word is, of course, as old as Homer, but it assumed a different 
meaning at different times, and it came to have a special meaning in the 
Macedonian army as arranged by Alexander. 
BaSiLové’, acc. after dxovere. 
TovovTov, sums up the series, ‘such as we see.’ 
éfnptjoOa, ‘attached to himself’ and available at any moment, 
just the opposite of danprnuévo: in Phil. 1. 12. Cf. mpoonprnpevov 
De Pace 12. Unlike the Greeks Philip took care to train his army and 
had always a large number of troops at his immediate disposal. 
Qépos kat xetrava are strictly the subjects of the next clause. 
éEaiperos, lit. set apart, as the choicest of the spoil might be for the 
chief. Here equivalent to ‘close.’ The precise meaning of the word is 
defined by what follows jy d:adcire. 
mpocéa—at, ‘admit,’ ‘ allow to pass.’ 
ov8’ eis, #.7.A., (1) ‘nor allow ourselves to be ruined by looking at 
the simplicity of the war against the Lacedaemonians.’ The word as used 
by Aristophanes, Lysistr. 705, Nub. 1500, seems to mean ‘to be violently 
thrown,’ and Plutarch 58 F. uses it of a horse throwing his rider. That 
is the explanation given in Etym. Magn. though there seems to be some 
confusion there between the notions of the horse throwing his neck back 
and the ridergetting his neck broken or twisted (cf. €fapO@pdw éxaovdvari(w). 
The word however may be (2) only a strengthened form of tpaxnAifa, 
which is a technical term in wrestling for ‘ to grip by the neck and throw.’ 
For other harsh metaphors compare dvayaitifev in Ol. 2.9; tmooxediCav 
in De Cor. 138, and as more harsh De Halonneso 45 €imep duets Tov éyxé- 
parov év Tois Kpotapors Kal pr év Tais TTépvais KaTaTETATHMEVOV PopEtTe. 
as é« mAetotov, local, ‘from the greatest possible distance.’ 
Tos Tpaypact, ‘our management of affairs’; oikoBev Kivycerat, 
“move out of Macedon.’ 
vce. De Cor. 146 cuveBave 5¢ aitd 7TH rodepw Kparovv7 Tovs 
... OTpaTNyous, avTH TH pice Tod Témov Kal TaV imapydvTwY ExaTEpoLS 
kakorabety. 
amAcovekTHpad’, ‘advantages.’ 
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dyava =a pitched battle. The event of Chaeronea proved the 
truth of the view of Demosthenes. 
G&AAG Kai «.7.A. The same thought occurs in De Chers. 61. § 53. 
pets, inserted with bitter emphasis, implying ‘while you are § 54. 
what you are.’ 
ti Kéyw, Aéyw is subjunctive. 
Tv Saudviov, some supernatural influence, here of course implying evil 
influence. Cf. caxoda:povia Ol. 2. 20. 
7a mpdypata éhatvy, ‘is driving our affairs to ruin.’ For éAavvw 
in this sense cf. Soph. Aj. 504 Kapeé péev Saipwy érG. 
Sorte after eis ToUro pwpias. For a similar description of the feeling 
of the Athenians cf. supra 39. 
ovk eict, ovx after the preceding negative; to deny is to say zor. 
Sewdve.t.A. Cf. De Chers. 30. : 
moAuteve Oat, ‘ pursue their line of policy.’ 
*Hoav ... PAtrmov, were on Philip’s side, opp. to Tod BeAtiorov. § 56. 
T&v év TOls Tpdypact, ‘of those in power, who influence the conduct 
of affairs.’ 
Tovs tmméag. For the facts see Vol i. Introduction, § 31. 
TIAourapxov, the tyrant. § 57. 
t&v Eévwv, the mercenaries who supported him. 
ot pev... mpdypara, ‘some were for putting affairs in your hands 
and some in Philip’s.”. This may explain a hard passage in De Cor. 151 
émt Tov &, evOds Ayenova Hyov where apparently mpdypara must be 
supplied. 
aa TOAAG, adverbial. 
' «al ydp rot. The sentence which follows explains the words of § 58. 
Tahainwpot kat dvotuxeis: hence yap is strictly in place. 
Sis with éfeAnAaxer. 
75n, with BovAopevous ‘ when at last they attempted to save themselves.’ 
énpatte Pidinmw, was the agent forsPhilip. § 59. 
omrws €AeWMepor x.7.A., Sc. EmpaTTe, see § OI. 
Oreus was the name given to Histiaea in the north of Euboea, Strabo 
445. Euphraeus of Oreus was a pupil of Plato, and it was on his 
recommendation that Perdiccas, Philip’s brother, assigned to Philip a 
small principality on his return from Thebes. . 
évéderfev, ‘laid an information against,’ a technical term. § 60. 
Xopynyov Exovtes PiAutoy, i.e. Philip found the money required for the 
transaction. He was also the presiding influence (mpuravevépeva: cf. De 
Pace 6). 
amdayouot, ‘arrest and carry off,’ a technical term. 
amotuptravica. Cf. De Chers. 61. § 61. 
émuTmSevov, masc. 


§ 55. 


§ 62. 


§ 63. 


§ 65. 


§ 66. 
§ 67. 


§ 68. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. §§ 61-68. 


én’ éEovotas, ‘with license.’ For this use of émi cf. De Chers. 14 
pevey ém Gvoias. 

pepvnpevor, after ef 71s which is equivalent to dco. 

PAEar povyy, ‘utter a sound,’ ‘hiscere aliquid.’ 

Stackevacdpevor, ‘having completed these arrangements.’ The at- 
tacking force was commanded by Parmenio. 

qpvvovro .. . mpovdtSocav. The imperfects are used because both 
actions are considered as tentative: ‘set about defending,’ ‘set about 
betraying.’ 

Tovs ToTE owlovras, i.e. the SHuos. atrovs of course refers to 
oi wev. The party now in power had been saved from destruction by 
those who had opposed Euphraeus. 

Omep Kal tap’ tpiv, sc. 70 aiziov gor. The reason is precisely 
the same at Athens and at Olynthus. The true patriot cannot 
always speak smooth things, even if he would. The agent of Philip best 
attains his ends by flattering the people. 

cuutpattrovaw Pidimme év avtots, ois xaptLovrar (7H Syyw or bpiv). 

éxéAevov, i.e, the patriotic party, ot 8€ being of course the party 

of Philip. 

TaAXa, see Expatrov, to which Tov adroy tpdmov is an adverb. acc. 

trokatakAtvopevor. The metaphor is derived from a line giving way 
in battle. They did not care to go on resisting in detail, when the 
main interests were lost. _ 

“rots OAots, ‘in their general interests.’ 

v1 tov Aia kai tov “AmrédAw. Cf. Aesch. Timarch. 181 v7 Tov Ata 
Tov OAvpmoy kat Tov ’AmoAAw. Rehdantz in an appendix has collected 
the various forms of oaths which are found in the orators. He points 
out the curious fact that the (somewhat trivial) formula v4 Afa occurs 
in Demosthenes four times as often as in any other orator. Aeschines, 
on the other hand, is more copious in solemn imprecations. ‘The staid 
Isocrates abstains from anything of the kind. 

pydev tptv evov, ‘that you have no power left to resist.’ 

€peigato. See supra 26. 

TovatTa éAmifew, i.e. to suppose that good can come of sub- 
mission to Philip, or even of listening to his proposals. 

kakSs BovAevopevous, ‘while you permit the worst counsels to 
prevail.’ 

tTyAtkavtyy iyetoOar moAw, i.e. to imagine that the position of 
Athens is beyond attack. It is useless to trust in the greatness of 
Athens when the temper of mind which was the support of that great- 
ness is no longer in existence. 

pnd? Gv ozvotv. Want of foresight is disgraceful as well as want of 
action. 
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THIRD PHILIPPIC. NOTES. 8§§ 68-76. 


For wore and the fut. inf. cf. Goodwin, Synt. § 591. 1 
76 kat 76, ‘this and that.’ The 7é before wy is also demonstrative. 
dv re peiLov dv 7 €Aartov 7. The size of the ship is a matter of § 69. 
indifference. The sailor is not to trust to that for safety, as the Athe- 
nians were trusting-to the size of their city. 
dvatpépe. See F. L. 250 dvérpepe nal xaréduce. 
tmépoxy, ‘gets the upper hand,’ ‘overflows. Cf. Soph. Ant. 189 
quoted and adapted in F. L. 247 etc. 
adoppas, ‘means of attack,’ ‘advantages.’ dpopyy is used of a § 70. 
balance of money at the bank (Pro Phorm. 11 ¢i qv idia Ts apoppy 
ToUTw mpos TH Tpamé(n) ; and generally it denotes any thing which gives 
‘a start’ towards an object. 
maha tis... ka0nTat. Some one has been long intending to ask 
this question, and eagerly. 
dv épwrqcev. Cf. Goodwin, Synt. § 216. Cobet, Dindorf and 
Vomel read épwrgoas. Others try to explain the unusual combination 
of av with the future participle by supplying épwray to Adews tows. 
kal ypdipw Sé, ‘and, what is more, I will make a proposition.’ For 
Kat. . . d€ see Ol. 3. 15 Kal mpagar 5é Suvycedde. 
avrot, repeated with emphasis in § 71. 
xpévous. Demosthenes assumes that Philip would wait to see the § 71. 
result of the negotiations. 
mpos dvSpa, accidents may happen to a man; and therefore delay § 72. 
in his case is valuable. Philip had already been dangerously ill and 
his operations had in consequence been delayed. 
€xetvoct. Polyeuctus being in the assembly. After trepujAQopev 
supply ax pyorot noay, 
Tots év Xeppovyow, the soldiers of Diopeithes. § 73. 
TavT éott odews, ‘this is the duty of a city.’ 
dmoSpacecOat, future as after a word signifying to expect. For § 74. 
this use of the future see Goodwin, Synt. § 136. 
avrot eee ‘if they are saved themselves, without attempting to 
save others.’ 
ToUTO TO yéepas, the salvation of Greece. 
érravop0wbfivar a év, aor. of anevent still in the future = aor. optative, § 76. 
‘can be corrected.’ 
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lL. INDEX OF. MATTERS: 


A. 


Alexander of Macedon, Phil. ii. 11. 
Allies, contributions of the, de Pace 


Ea. 

Ambracia, Phil. iii. 27, 34, 72. 

Amphictyonic council, de Pace 
14,197 Phil ii. 32. 

Amphipolis, de Pace 10, 25; 
Pile i: £7,361, .Chers:. 66. 

Anthemus, Phil. ii. 20. 

Apollonia, Phil. iii. 26. 

Apollonides, Phil. iii. 56, 66. 

Argives, de Pace 14, 78 ; Phil: 
il. 9,15, 19. 

Aristophon, Chers. 30. 

Arthmius, Phil. iii. 41. 

Asia, allies in, Chers. 24, 2 

Athens, her character, Phil. ii. 8 ; 
her noble past, 26. 11; the 
enemy of empire,’ Chers. 42; 
her headship of Greece, Phil. 
iit. '23. 

Automedon, Phil. ili. 58. 


B. 


Benevolences or Blackmail, levied 
by Athenian generals, Chers. 24. 

Byzantium, de Pace 25; Chers. 
t4, 66; Phil. iii. 19535. 


c: 


Catdia. de Pace’ 25.5. Chers.. 55; 
Gas Phil. 11. 35: 

Carian, the (Idrieus), de Pace 25. 

Cersobleptes, Chers. 64. 


Chalcis, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 74. 

Character of Athens, contrasted 
with that of Thebes, Phil. ii. 8. 

Chares, Chers. 30. 

Chersonese (see speech on Chers. 
passim); Philip will defend, 
Phil. ii. 30; recognised as 
Athenian, zd. iii. 16; Philip's 
attack on, 26. 17, 19. 

Chios, Chers. 24. 

Cleruchs, Chers. 6 (note). 

Clitarchus, Phil. iii. 58, 66. 

Coronea, de Pace 213 Phil. ii. 13. 

Corruption of ambassadors, Phil. ii. 
34; of statesmen, Phil. iii. 36 foll. 
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Decadarchy in Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 

Delphi, de Pace 23, 25. 

Demosthenes, in the Peloponnese, 
Phil. ii. 19; a waterdrinker, 
26. 30> his. spublic, services, 
Chers. 70. j 

Dionysus, theatre of, de Pace 7. 

Diopeithes, Chers. 2 foll.; Phil. 
ry eis 

Distrust, the safeguard against 
tyrants, Phil. ii. 24. 

Division among Greek states, 
Phil iii. 28. 

Dorians, Phil. iit. 32. 

Doriscus, Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 15. 


E. 


Kchinus, Phil. iii. 34. 
Eisphora, distaste for at Athens, 
Chers, 21. 


Or 


INDEX 1. 


Elatea, Phil. ii. 14. 

Elis, Phil. iii. 27. 

Embassies, to Philip, Phil. ii. 29; 
de Pace 9; to the Greek states, 
useless without Athenian action, 
Chers. 36; necessary, 2b. 76; 
Phil. iii. 71. 

Eretria, Phil. it. 33, 57. 

Erythrae, Chers. 24. 

Etestan winds, Chers. 14. 

‘Euboea, expedition to, de Pace 5 ; 
to be restored, de Pace 10; Phil. 
ii. 30; tyrants in, Chers. 36, 66 ; 
Phil. iii. 17, 27. 

Euphraeus, Phil. iii. 59 foll. 

Eurylochus, Phil. ili. 58. 

Euthycrates, Chers. 40. 

Expeditions useless, Chers. 47. 


F. 


Finance needs organisation, Chers. 


47- 

Fleet, importance of, Athenian, 
Phil, ii. 12. 

Foreigners, position of, at Athens, 
Phil. iii. 3. 

Fortune, power of, de Pace 11; 
Chers. 69. 


G. 


Generals dependent on the allies 
for pay, Chers. 24. 


H. 


Hegesippus, Phil. iii. 72. 
Hellespont, Phil. iii. 18, 27. 
Hipparchus, Phil. iii. 58. 
Honour, the claims of, Chers. 51. 


is 


Impeachment, Chers. 29. 
Inactivity of the Athenians, Phil. 


gee 
Islands, the (Chios, Cos, Rhodes), 
de Pace 25. 
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L. 
Lacedaemonian supremacy in 
Greece, Phil. iii. 23. 
Lasthenes, Chers. 40; Phil. iii. 66. 
Law, Greek idea of, Phil. ii. 25. 


-Leucas, Phil. iii. 34. 


Leuctra, Phil. ili. 23. 

Liberty at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Liberty and Law, Phil. ii. 25. 

Light troops, development 
Phil. iii. 49. 


M. 


Magnesia, Phil. ii. 22. 

Megalopolis, de Pace 18. 

Megara, Chers. 18; Phil. iii. 17, 
27; 74- 

Mercenaries in the Hellespont, 
Chers. 9. 

Messenians, Phil. ii. 9, 13, 15, 19, 
26; de Pace 18. 

Methone, Phil. iii. 26. 


of, 


N. 


Naupactus, Phil. iii. 34. 

Neoptolemus the actor, de Pace 6 
foll. 

Nicaea, Phil. ii. 22. 


O. 


Olynthus, Phil. ii. 20; Chers. 59, 
62, 65; Phil. iii. 11, 56. 

Orator, fate of at Athens, de Pace 
2; his business not to act but to 
advise, Chers. 73. 


Orchomenus, Phil. ii. 13; de Pace 
| 


22. 


| Oreus, Chers. 18, 59; Phil. iii. 12, 


33, 59- 
Oropus, de Pace 10, 16, 24; Phil. 
li, 30. 
23 


Parmenio, Phil. iii. 58. 
asses, the northern, de Pace 22; 
Phil. ii. 35. 


INDEX 1, 


fay not forthcoming, Chers, 21. 

Peace made for descendants, Phil. 
ii. 31 ; peace must be reciprocal, 
7d. ill. 9. 

Peiraeus, Chers. 74; Phil. iii. 10. 

Peloponnesian politics, de Pace 
18 (note). 

Peloponnesian War, Phil. iii. 25. 

Personal service shirked at Athens, 
Chers. 21. 

Pherae, tyrants of, Phil. ii. 22; 
fate of, Chers. 59; Phil. iii. 12. 

Philip, his promises, de Pace 10; 
conduct to Athens and Thebes, 
Phil. ii. 13; to Lacedaemon, 
26.; in Thessaly, 26. 22; his 
growing power, 70.6 ; his selfish 
aims, 20. 7; his activity in 
the Peloponnese, 26. 18; iii. 
7 enraee, (hers. 2,14; 
Phil. iii. 17; promptitude the 
secret of his success, Chers. 
11; letter to Athenians, 2d. 16; 
his enmity to the constitution, 
zb. 40; his underhand methods, 
Phil. iii. 10 foll.; a licensed 
aggressor, 2b. 22; a barbarian, 
2b. 31; his country exposed to 
attack, 2b. 52; checked in Am- 
bracia and Peloponnese, 24. 72. 

Philistides, Phil. iii. 33. 

Phocian fugitives received 
Athens, de Pace Ig. 

Phocians, de Pace 10, 19; Phil. 
1-7 1G sil. 3h, rg: 

Plain speaking, Chers. 69 foll.; 
allowed everywhere but in 
politics, Phil. iii. 3. 

Plataea, promise to restore, de 
Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Plutarch of Euboea, de Pace 5 ; 
Phil. iii. 57. 

Polyeuctus, Phil. iii. 72. 

Porthmus, Phil. iii. 57. 

Potidaea, Phil. ii. 17, 20; Chers. 62. 

Pylae, Phil. ii. 7, 30. 

Pylaea, de Pace 23; Phil. ii. 22; 
see Amphictyonic council. 


at 








Pythian games, de Pace 22; Phil. 
iil, 22: 

Revenue of Athens, Chers. 45; of 
Thessaly, Phil. ii. 22. 


S. 


Sea-ports, value of to Philip, Phil. 
il, 32; Chers: 4g: 

Serrion, Chers. 64; Phil. iii. 15. 

Szlos, Chers. 45. 

Silver-mines, Chers. 45. 

Slaves at Athens, Phil. iii. 3. 

Standing-army, importance 
Chers. 17, 46. 


ge 


Tetrarchies in Thessaly, Phil. iii. 
26. 

Thebans, their ‘stupidity’ has 
limits, de Pace 15; their gain 
and loss, 2b. 21; caught by the 
bait of Boeotia, Chers. 63; 
favoured by Philip for his own 
ends, Phil. ii. 7; their selfish 
character, 24. 9; shewn in the 
Persian war, zd. 11 ; their power 
after Leuctra, zd. iii. 23. 

Thespiae, de Pace 10; Phil. ii. 30. 

Thessalians, their cavalry, Phil. ii. 
14; their revenues, 2b. 22; sub- 
ject to Philip, Chers. 62; Phil. 
ili. 12, 26, (¢etrarchies), 32, 33. 

Thrace, Chers. 2,14, 44; Phil 


iii. 17. 


of, 


- Timotheus, Chers. 74. 


Ni 
Voting at Athens, Phil. iii. i 
(note). 
Wi 
Warfare, change in, Phil. iii. 48° 
War-tax, see Eisphora. 
Zs 
Zeleia, Phil. iii. 43. 


Il. INDEX, GREEK & GRAMMATICAL 
(TO VOLS. I AND II). 


Accusative, of subject with verbal, 
Ol. ii. 13; change to from dat., 
Chers. 12. 

dyaba, Ta, Ol. ili. 30. 

dyab7 Tvxn, Ol. iii. 18. 

dyanay, ‘to be content,’ Ol. i. 14; 
iL. 30, 3%. 

ayev, almost=6idyew: eAevPepay 
nY€ THY “EAAdéa, Phil. iii. 36; 
‘to put in the hands of’ é¢’ ipas 
Hyov Ta mpayyara, Phil. iii. 57. 

adywv, ‘a pitched battle,’ opp. 
to moAepos, Phil. iii. 52. 

dha(oveia, de Pace 11. 

adda voy ye, Ol. ill. (33. 

GAN’ ov... ye, ‘at any rate,’ 
Phil. iii. 30. 

GA’ 7, Phil. i. 19; Chers. 10 (note). 

Alliteration, Phil. i. 15; Chers. Lo. 

GAAw@s, Ol. ii. 18. 

dpa... Kal, Phil. i. 36. 

av, with inf,, Pal 43.13%) with 
opt. in ei clause, 26. 18; with 
participle, 26.1; with fut. part., 
2d. iii. 70; with opt. in re- 
lative clause, zd. i. 313 with 
a past tense, of custom, 7d. iil. 
48. 

ava, in composition, Phil. 20 
(note). 

dvaBadAew, Phil. i. 14; Chers. 
523 Phil. iii. 14; mid., zd. i. 
393 Ol. iii. 9. 

dvaryey, Ol. iii. 24. 

dvaykaios, de Pace 25; Phil. 

4. 
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avabdéfacGar, with fut. inf, Ol. ii. 7. 
avadvecGa, ‘ shirk,’ Chers. 50, 77. 
dvaic@nros, de Pace I5. 

dvaoraots, Ol. i. 5. 

dvatpéve, (nautical metaphor), 
Phil. iii. 69. 

dvaxairifeyv, Ol. ii. 9. 

dvnprac6n, Phil. iii. 47. 

av@pwros, of Philip, Phil. i. 9, 50; 
Olv1. 3,23 5 Chers.245, 

cvrapa, ‘resist,’ Ol. ii. 24; Phil. 
il. 5. 

avridoats, Phil. i. 36. 

Antithesis, Ol. i. 24, 28; ili. 19. 

dvw Kal Ka4Tw movety, Phil. iii. 36. 

efia, Ol. 1. 23 <i aS: 

dgiwpa, Phil. iii. 43. 

Aorist, nature of, Phil. iii. 21 
(note) ; gnomic, Ol. i. 11, 15 ; ii 
9; ingressive, de Pace 25; 
Phil. iii. 18, 24; after words of 
‘hope,’ Oll-1,.345, Fabia 2 
tt ea 

anayew (technical), Phil. iii. 60. 

ametpnews (of exhaustion), Ol. iii. 8. 

dmevxeobe, Phil. ii. 23. 

amnptnpevot, Phil. i. 12. 

amoria, Phil. iii-38. 

amd, in composition, Phil. ii. 23 
(note). 

amo, of resources, Phil. i. 29, 343 
OL Asaz 

dnoBherew, OL iL 29; ili. I, 29. 

dnoyryvwoKey, (1) ‘to throw over” 
Phil. ii. 16; (2) ‘to give up,’ 
(intr.), Phil. ii. 42. 


’ 
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anodpavat, (metaph.), Chers. 3 

dmodéa0at (metaphorical), Ol. iii. 
12; dmédAwda, Chers. 40. 

drodvcacOa, Chers. 37. 

dmépucGos, Phil. i. 46. 

arootpopn, Phil. i. 8. 

dmotupmavicat, Phil. iii. 61 ; Chers. 
61. 

Apposition, Ol. iii. 11. 

apa, Phil.’ ii. 20, 47 > Chers..;4, 

ae 

Article, distributive, Phil. i. 28; 
before relative clause, Ol. ill. Io ; 
Phil. i. 37; neuter with genitive, 
PR 1.212, 28,34, 45; omitted, 
Cl ais 523 de. Pace. ;. Phil: 
iil. 41. | 

dpxata, 7a, Ol. i. 15. 

ene Olea. 1333s Chers. 20. 
See Alliteration. 

msynaeton, Ol, 1.02 ; Phil. i. 14. 

arakrey, Ol, iii. IT. 

atipia, Phil. iii. 44. 

Attraction, Phil. i. 12; 
Phil. iii. 9, 16. 

aruxns, Ol. iii. 21. 

au7zos, empuatic, Ol. 1,.2,.93:i1.\2% 
ili. 5, 243 Chers. 42. 

dpedety, “to set aside,’ Chers. 1. 

dpehec bau eis edevbepiar, Chers. 42. 

dpeoravat, Phil. ii. 3; Chers. 37, 54. 

agopyy., Part ii, 29; Ol..i,, 23; 
plur., di 223 Phil, 111. 70: 


Ol ati 26 


Badifew, ‘advance,’ Phil. iii. ro. 
Bapaépov, Chers.*45. 

BapBapos, Ol. ili. 16. 

BonOetar, Phil. i. 32; Chers. 47. 
BpaBevew, Ol. iii. 27. 


Conditional sentences, Phil. i. 1. 
Conjunctive, deliberative, Phil. iii. 
18. 


yap, after implied clause, Ol. iii. 6 ; 
in a question, Phil. i. Io. 

ye, with participle, Phil. i. 14; 
sarcastic, Chers. 5. 


daimovos, Ol. ii. 1; Phil. iii. 54. 

Dative, of advantage, Phil. i. 4; 
agent, Chers. 49; cause, Ol. iii. 
2: Phil. tik Fog deiPace 1,235 
Phil. ii. 13; instrument, Chers. 
3; depending on a noun, OL1.i. 
22> Hi-: 20: 

5é, in apodosi, Chers. 3 (note). 

deiva, 0, OL di ZL 5 nibs Pie 
# 19/43: 

dewa moetv, Chers. 9, 28. 

devvov repeated, Chers. 30. - 

de.vds, with inf., Ol. i. 3; ii. 20. 

Demonstrative, anaphoric, Ol. i. 
165 i. 65Ghers..44, 56>) 2 ual 
Mi, 5 kS. 

57, introducing a conclusion, Ol. i. 
2, 17,. 18.3 ironical, a7. ie ea 
with imperative, zd. iii. 29; 
after et, zd. 1. 27. 

Snuaywyeiv, Chers. 34. 

Snudows, 6, Ol. ii. 19; Chers. 
lye 

aly with Smws and doris, Chers. 
£3, Ol; 1.7 

dnmov, at end of clause, Ol. iii. 
vyg 

5:4, with acc, and gen., Ol. i. 12; 
Phil. ii. 6. 

Sidyewv, ‘to rub along,’ Chers. 26. 

Siadivxacia, Chers. 57. 

dieLeAnavderv, Ol. ii. 5 

diepwray, Ol. iii. 22. 

diknv imocxeiv, Phil. ii. 37. 

Siouxeitv, de Pace 6; Phil. i. 10; 
OL i135 3) Gmid.)) Phila: a2: 

dcocxecv, de Pace Io. 

Siopwpvypeba, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 
28. 

doxecy, de Pace 21. 

dovAova0a, Ol. ii. 8. 

Dual and plural, de Pace 23. 

dvvac@a, ‘have influence,’ Phil. 
iii. 2; ‘mean,’ Chers. 57; as an 
auxiliary verb, Phil. iii. 1. 

5voty Oarepov, Phil. iii. 11. 


éavtov for avtds, Phil. ii. 18. 
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NDEX 1. 


éyyuntns, Chers. 49. 

é5apos, Chers. 39. 

é5e., with and without av, Chers. 1. 

é0éAw, in the aorist, de Pace 3; 
Ol. i..6 (abs.)°;- ii. 13); -Chers. 


47. 

ei ee Oavpdatw, Phil. i. 43; Ol. 
i125: 

ei 57, Ol. i. 27. 

ei kai, Ol. ii. 20; Phil. iii. 1. 

ei pndé .. . ov, Ol. i. 24. 

eiui, with participle, Ol. ii. 26; 
iii. 33; with adverb of motion, 
Phil. i. 40; omitted with €7o.pos, 
Phil. 4:20: 

eixés, Phil. ii. 4. 

eimé pot, Phil. i. Lo. 

eipwreia, Phil. i. 7, 37. 

eis, of time, Phil. i. 34; Chers. 18. 

eis Tas ématoAas ypapet, Phil. iii. 
2". 

eis mepiovatay, Ol. iii. 26. 

eis Tovd’ UBpews, etc., Phil. i. 37, 


eis paxpay, Ol. il. 20. 

eis 6 mparos, Ol. i. g. 

eigayyeAAev, Chers. 28. 

eiopeper, Ol. ii. 29 ; Chers. 46. 

cioppnoecOa, Chers. 15. 

cine, Ells 495 Ol. i) 255024; 
Phils. 43. Cher. 12, 35. 

éx, of change, Phil. i. 17; Ol. ii. 
26;)i11.,29; of time, Phil, - i.’ 1, 
2; Phil. ili. 51 ; of consequence, 
Phil, 4.33 “ot dependetice, 
Chers. 8. : 

éx mapatagews, Phil. iii. 49. 

éxaoTos, of cities, de Pace 19. 

éxd€yecOa, de Pace 18. 

éxeivos, of the subject of the 
sentence, Phil. i. 39; éxeivo, 
introducing a verbal clause, Ol. 
ii. 243 au. 3; Chers. 16. 

éxdAéyerv, Phil. i. 34. 

éxdvev Epv, Phil. iii. 14. 

éxvevevpiopevot, Ol. ili. 31. 

éxmoAepovyr, Ol. iil. 7. 

éextpaxnAro@nva, Phil. iii. 51. 
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éxpepery méA€por, Ol. i. 21. 

éAavvev, of supernatural forces, 
Phil. iii. 54. 

édAdeiv, of news, Ol. iii. 5. 

Ellipse of subject, of inf. or part., 
Phil. i. 5, 24; Phil. i, 26gee 
finite verb, 26. 44; tl. 22. 


' Emphasis given by position, Ol. 


i. 19; ii. 6; Phil. 1. 8; Olam 
9, 17: 

Expansion by synonym, Phil. i. 
3 VOL 4, Ta, 

év, ‘ before,’ Ol. ili. 10. 

év opyn moetoOa, Ol. i. 16. 

év .. . pépet, with gen., Ol. il. 
14; 3G 5 au31; 

evdeita, ‘give information against,’ 
Phil. iii, 60. 

évdeiéacba, ‘exhibit,’ Phil. ii. 8; 
Chers. 12 (pft.). 

évexa, Ol. iii. 14. 

éfaiperos, ‘close,’ Phil. iii. 50. 

éfeAetv, ‘ to take by storm,’ Ol. ii. 7. 

éferacev, Phil. i. 36 (aveféracror) ; 
OL ui: 273. Phil. 4°75 ewuee 
accs.(?), Chers. 21. 

éénptjoa, Phil. ili. 49. 

énayew, Ol. iii. 31; de Pace 10 
(note) ; Chers. 62 (md.). 

éraicbavecOa, Ol. ii. 21. 

émavopOovv, Ol. i. 11; Phil. il. 5 ; 
Chers. 76. 

émei, of cause, Chers. I. 

érnpeaceav, Chers. 29. 

émi, with acc. Phil. il. 33 ; after ma- 
petvar, Chers. 11; with gen. éz 
THs TowavTns “yevecOar yywpns, 
Phil. i. 6; weve emt rHs avoias, 
Chers. 14; péve ént THs abTov 
(sc. yqs), Chers. 47; cf. Phil. 1. 
9; ém éfovaias, Phil. iii. 61; 
of sphere of action, ém tay “EA- 
Anucay, Ol. iii. 25; Phil. ii.3; cf. 
Phil. iii. 3; Phil. i. 37 éw airav 
Tav Kapav ; with dat. of power, 
ép vpiv, Chers. 2; of condition, 
Phil. i. 51 én dénAos ... Tos 
yevnoopuevoars, Ol. ii. IO HVOncev 
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émt rais édmoiv, Chers. g én 
maot dixaios, Ol. i. I5 Ent 
ToAA@ (‘at a heavy price’) ; 
of attention, Ol. ii. 12 dvTwy 
éml Tots mpaypacw: cf. Phil. i. 20 
émt To mparreayv, Phil. i. 33 én 
T® twoAéuw ; of control, Phil. iii. 
2 Tovs éml Tois mpayyact. 

érridoats, ‘ advance,’ Phil. iii. 47. 

émetkas, Ol. i. 4. 

émimoAacey, Phil. iii. 25. 

émoxepouévous, (medical term), 
Phil. iii. 12. 

émoTéAAew, Phil. iii. 16. 

émoTnun A€yev, ‘speak ‘with 
knowledge,’ Chers. 75. 

émorayres (of control), Phil. i. 12; 
émotnoera (of advance), Phil. 
ii. 5; épéorneev, Phil. ii. 18. 

émoToAiuaos, on paper, Phil. i. 
19. 

ET Chers. 36. 

émreixicpa, Phil. i. 5 ; Chers. 66. 

émtyxepotoveiy, Phil. i. 30. 

épyov, ‘ duty,’ Chers. 7, 73. 

épnuia, Ol. iii. 27; Phil. i. 40. 

épi¢w, with inf., Phil. iii. 11. 

éppwaba, de Pace 22. 

erepos, Oly 3.7173. Phil: i. (8; 
de Pace 15; Phil. ii. 25. 

érnjova, Phil. i. 31; Chers. 14. 

evOuva, formal, Phil. i. 47; in- 
formal, Ol. i. 28. 

evvoiat, ‘ benevolences,’ Chers. 25. 

evrpemns, Phil. i. 18; Ol. i. 21. 

evtpetioa, Ol. i. 13; iii. 13. 

épedpeverv, de Pace 15; Chers. 42. 

épddia, Ol. iii. 20. 

époppety, Ol. iii. 7. 

éxewv, prdrotipiay, Ol. ii. 3 3 Svcxo- 
Aiay de Pace 1; xapov 70. 13; 
‘retain,’ Chers. 12. 

éxphv, Chers. 33. 


Feminine, in adverbial phrases, 
Ola io) tian Phils 1233's 
Chers. 3; de Pace 17. 

Future, of present intention, Ol. 





ii. 13(?); Chers. 23; Phil. iii. 10, 
17; of continued action, Chers. 
“7; inf. after dvaBadAccba., 
Ol. iii. g; opposed to sub- 
junctive or optative, Phil. ii. 6, 
8. 


Genitive abs. resumed in the accus., 
de Pace 2. 

Genitive, partitive, Phil. i. 2; Ol. 
1, 205 ii. 9): (de Eace aa ae 
-possession, Phil. i. 7, 19; Ol. i. 
1,209, Phil. ili, 756;;-01 porice, 
Ol. ai.. 22 .Chers: os" “Pe 
iii. 9; explanatory, de Pace 22. 


Hiatus, de Pace 21. 

Hypophora, Ol. i. 14. 

7, after EA€oOa, Ol. ii. 22. 

n= 5 py, Ol. ii. 83; iii. 28; 
Chers. 24. 

757, ‘at once,’ Phil. i. 8; ‘soon,’ 
Phil. i. 15; ‘for the moment, 
Chers. 53. 

400s, of a free state, Ol. ili. 25. 

HAukia, ‘military age,’ Phil. i. 7, 
21.5 O71 28; Mt; 34. 

jpucus, Phil. i. 16. 


Oappeiv, with acc., Ol. iii. 7. 

davparomo.ol, Ol. il. 19. 

Oeiva, with gen., ‘to set down to,’ 
Ol. i Te: 

Ocivat, O€cOar vopor, Ol. iii. IO. 

-9ev, forms in, Phil. iii. 41. 

OopuBetv, de Pace 3. 


Imperfect, in conditional clauses, 
Ol. «$3 Phil.i. 15 mceptive, 
Phil. iii. 15 ; tentative, 20.61; of 
verbs of duty, without ay, Phil. 
ii. 28; Chers. 1. 

iva, with impft. ind., Phil. i. 27. . 

iva, (dependent on an implied 
verb?), Phil. i. 18. 

Interrogative clause for conditional, 
Ol. ili. 18. 

igws, de Pace 10; Ol. i. 23; iii, 21. 
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ka?’ eva, with gen., Ol. ii. 
Phil. iii. 22. 

Kka0jcOa, of inaction, Ol. ii. 23, 
24.5 Phil, ai. 3 ;’Chers/307 53. 
«ai, in demonstrative and relative 

clauses, Phil. i. 8 ; in apodosis, 
Ol. ili. 19; in a relative clause, 
de Pace 16; in a question, 
Phil. i. 46 ; sums up, Ol. ii. 14. 
Kat yap, Ol. ii. 15; Phil. i. 6. 
wat... dé, Ol. iii. 153 Phil. iii. 


24; 


40. 

kat 6n, Phil. i, 13 ; de Pace 9. 

kal pada, Chers. 48. 

kat pny, Ol. ii. 9g. 

kai vov, Ol. iii. 18. 

xatpos, Ol. iii. 5; plur. Ol. iii. 7; 
Chers. 42. 

xakodaipovety, Chers. 16. 

kaxodaipovia, Ol. ii. 20. 

KaA@s Tomy, Ol. i. 28. 

Kay, with adj., Ol. ii. 14. 

KataBoan, Phil. iii. 29. 

xara in composition, Phil. i. 7, ro ; 
Chers. 52. 


kata with gen., of praise, Phil. 


ii. 9. 
KaTa ee HryetoGa, de Pace I. 
katayewv, de Pace 25; Chers. 9. 
katakAeioa, Phil.i. 33. 
Kata pépos, Ol. ii. 31. 
KkatamorTevecOa, Chers. 52. 
Katappeiv, Ol. ii. 10. 
katacKevacey, Ol. ii. 6; Chers. 13, 
18, 43, 44. 
kataokevn, Phil. ili. 40. 
kAnpovxo, Chers. 6. 
Kowa, Ta, Chers. 21. 
koAalev ... Tiumpeto@a, Phil. iii. 


45- ; ze 
Kopdaxio pos, Ol. ii. 18. 


Anuparta, of paltry gains, de Pace 
5 + Cher-as + Ola. 28 5 ail. $3. 

Ajpos, Ol. iii. 29. 

Anorevev, Phil. i. 23. 

Aoyorns, Ol. i. Io. 

Adyou . . . movin, Chers. 2. 
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Adyou Kal mpopaces, Chers. 13. 
AGyov Sovva, Ol. ii. 29. 

— moeiv, Phil. ii. 32. 

— noetcbat, Ol. iii. 3; Chers. 1. 
Aoyoroover, Phil. ii. 14. 
Awmodurety, Phil. iii, 22. 


pHadaki(opueba, Phil. iii. 35. 

Meiosis, Ol. i. g 3 Phil. i. 3; iii. 24. 

pedAAev, Phil. li. 15; Chers. 27; 
passive, Phil. i. 37. 

pe... 65€, after od, Phil. iii. 27. 

peév without 5é, Ol. iii. 8. 

. pevrot, Phil. i. 4. 

pev in apodosi, Ol. ii. 18. 

pev, repeated, Chers. 44. 

peéevew éri, with gen., Chers. 14, 47. 

pevra, emphatic in apodosis, Ol. 
i, 26 ; Chers. 27: 

peoros, Ol, ii. 14. 

petaBoadn and petaotacts, Ol. ii. 13. 

Metaphors and similes, Ol. i. 10 
(note) ; from business (accounts, 
etc.), Ol. 1. 10, 15; de Pace 12 
(a balance) ; flowers, Ol. il. 10; 
hunting, Phil. i. 9; the palaestra, 
Phil. -i.': § + OL. 4 Be, 28 
iii. 28; sailing, Ol. i. 16; siege, 
Ol. i. 18; the army, Ol. iii. 36; 
de Pace 25; health and disease, 
OL . fi.‘ 213 tii. “33 5 family dee, 
Phil. iii. 30. See also note on 
Phil. iii 51: 

py}. . mxpov .. 7, OL. i. 26. 

Hy pot, Phil. i. 19. 

py 7h ye, Chers. 27. 

— 6n, OL. ii. 23. 

pyre... ovre, Chers. 51, 68. 

pyre... 7€, OL. i. 10, 


Negative, double (irregular), Ol. i. 
24; repetition of, for em- 
phasis, Phil. i. 44. 

Neuter of Article. See Article. 

Neuter adj. as predicate, Ol. i. 5. 

vj Aia, in a supposed answer or 
objection, Phil. ii. 13; Chers. 
31; of assent, Chers. 16. 
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vooeiv, (metaph.), Phil. ili, 12. 
voy 5é, of contrast, Ol. 1. 9. 


femxoyv, Phil. i. 23. 


Oaths of orators, Phil. iii. 65 (note). 

oikeiws, Chers. Ig. 

oipa; Phil, ii. 4;"O%si. 5. 

oios, with adj., Ol. ii. 18; with 
inf., Phil. i. 9. 

dreOpos, Phil. ili. 31. 

dAtyou Seiv, Phil. ili. 1. 

bAov, Td, Ol. ii. 22; Ta GAA Tpay- 
pata Ol. i. 3; ii. 313 Tots SAos 
Phil. iii. 64. 

Optative, in oblique construction, 
Oli; 22... 

Oxymoron, Ol. ill. 19. 

émws, with pres. and fut., Ol. iii. 
20; with fut. ind. and aor. subj., 
Ol. i. 2s without... Chers:-,1 3): 
with ellipse of main verb, Chers. 
38. 

Smws av Svvwyrat, Ol. ii. 16. 

émws ph, with fut. ind., Phil. i. 20; 
after 5é50.ca, Chers. 53. 

dots =wore, Ol. i. 15. 

dre, causal, Ol. i. 1. 

ovdé, repeating previous negative, 
Phil. i: 25 Chess. 42. 

ovd5é ye, de Pace 16, 20. 

ove eis, Phil. i. 35; Chers. 40. 

ovdeis, of a city or people, Ol. i. 19. 

ovdeves, of a class, Ol. ii. 17; de 
Pace 5. 

ovdeév GdAo .. . 4, Chers. Io. 

ovxért, (logical), Ol. iii. 18. 

ovx« of8° ei, Phil. i. 35. 

ov petpiws, Phil. iii. 24. 

ov py adAad, Ol. i. 4; Phil. i. 38; 
Chers. 8; de Pace 3. 

ovros, resumptive, Phil. iii. 5, 18. 

ov7ws, sums up, OL. ii. 7. 
ovrwoi, ‘in the ordinary way,’ 

'. Phil, mi. 44 

ovTw . . . ds, Chers. 44. 

ovTw Tws, Ol. i. 20. 

ovx Smws, Phil. ii. 9. 
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madety, (euphemistic), Phil. i. 11; 
OE. T1158: 

nav, with gen., Ol. ili. 3. 

mavt. cOever, Ol. ili. 6. 

mapa, with acc. of extension through 
a period, de Pace 2; or a series 
of events, Ol. ii. 22; of a point 
of time, Phil. i. 33 mapa tov 
karpov ; of cause, Phil. i. 11 ; iii. 
2; Chers. 42; ‘beyond,’ Ol. 1. 
a5. 

trapakpovecbat, Ol. ii. 5. 

tapaxviwas, Phil. i. 24. 

mapados, 4, Chers. 29. 

mapaninrev, Ol. i. 8. 

Parataxis, Ol. il. 7. 

mapataTrec@a, Phil. i. 23, 24. 

mapetva:, with émi or mpds and 
accus., Ol. i. 8; ii. 8. 

tapievat, of public speakers, Ol. 
i Ae a ae = ers oes 
oi mapiovres Phil. ii. 3. 

trapicracba, Ol, iii. I ; mapaornva, 


Phil. i. 17. 


| mappyota, Ol. iii. 32; Phil. iii. 3; 


Chers. 32. 

Participle, with efva:, Ol. ii. 26; 
iii. 33; containing the main 
predicate, Piil+1.,25 Ol iste; 
ii. 12, 25; de Pace 10; dative 
of, Phil. i. 7; without expressed 
subject, Phil. iii. 26. 

Passive construction, céxpioe, Phil. 
it. TO. 

meCéraspot, Ol. ii. 17. 

mei0w, (impft.), ‘tried to persuade,’ 
de Pace 5. 

meoOjva, with acc., Chers. Io. 

méumrov pépos, Phil. ili. 25. 

Perfect, of certain, or complete 
result,., Phil.-izyi9.y (Obie pas 
Chers. 3, 12, 43; de Pace 12. 

mepi and trép, Phil. i. 1; Ol.i. 5; 
ish: 

mepryiyvecba, Ol. iii. 12. 

mepteivat, of a result, Ol. iii. 29, 30. 

mepikorrev, Chers. 9; Phil. iii. 22. 

tmeprornvat, Ol. ili. 9. 
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meprororxifecda, Phil. i. g; ii. 27. 

Play on words, Phil. ii. 15. 

7a 7AnO6n, ‘democracies,’ Phil. ii. 
24. 

mAnv ei, Ol. iii. 18. 

Plural of relative, after antecedent 
in sing., Chers. 41. 

mot ; Chers. 50. 

motetv, movetcoOat, Phil. iii. 1 ; Chers. 
6, 56. 

moetvy, mpatrey, Phil. i, 2, 5,7; 
Chers, 2. 

trovetv “moAepov, Phil. iii. 
Chers. 6, 56. 

mrotety Xovyov, Phil. ii. 32. 

moteia@ax Ad-yous, Chers. I. 

mods, without the article (of 
Athens), de Pace 3. 

moditela, policy, of a statesman, 
Ol. ili. 21; Phil. iii. 3; consti- 
tution, Ol. iii. 25 é 7@ Tips 
moAiTelas 70e pévovTes; opp. to 
tUpavvos, Phil. ii. 21; cf. Phil. 
lii. 26 odx? Tds modiTelas a’Tay 
kat Tas méAas mapypyta; (of 
Philip in Thessaly). 

moAttkos, Phil. iii. 48. 

toAAol, of, Chers. I. 

modvs méAepos, Chers. 63. 

mpaypa, ‘trouble,’ Chers. 31. 

mpayypara, (1) ‘action’ as opp. to 

. ‘words’ or ‘preparation,’ Ol. ii. 
I2 Adyos ay ann Ta Tpaypara, 
Phil. iii. 51 guAarrecOa Tois 
mpayypact Kal Tais mapacKevais. 

(2) ‘the scene of action,’ Ol. 
li. 12 dvtwy ént Tots mpaypacw, 
Chers. II mporepos mpos Tois 
mpayyact yevera. 

(3) ‘the situation,’ ‘ public 
affairs,” Chers. 21 7a mapdvta 
mpaypaTa TH mode, Phil. iii. 54 
pn Tt Sarpdviov Ta mpayyata 
éAavvn, Ol. i. 17 BonOnréov 
Tots mpay pac. 

(4) ‘the interests’ or ‘ for- 
tunes’ of a man or of a city, 
Ol. ii. 5 mpds abriv jee tiv 
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TEAEUTIY TA TMpaypar avrod, 
Ol. i. 3 Tt TOv GAow mpaypaTor. 

mparrev, Ol. ii. 15; and see 
TroLely. 

Present, continuous, Ol. i. 6; de- 
scriptive, Phil. ii. 7. 

mpoayew, Chers. 71, 72. 

mpoBaddev, of defence or pretext, 
Phil. iii. 8; (mid.), Phil. i. 40. 

mpoecba e's Sovdciay, Chers. 49. 

mpopayreia, Phil. iii. 32. 

mpovoray trovecoOat, Phil. iii. 20. 

mporrivey, Ol, iii. 22. 

mpés, with acc. expressing double 
relation, Ol. 1. 7; Phil aia; 
‘in the light of, Ol. i. 11 mpds 
TO TeAevTatoy éxBay... KpiveTat: 
with dat. of attention, mpds Tots 
mpayyaot Chers. It. 

mpooayecbat, Ol. ii. 6. 

mpooedpevey, Ol. i. 18. 

mpocdapBavey, Ol. ii. 7. 

mpoorata Tav ‘EAAnvwy, Phil. iii. 
73. 

mpooTidepat, Phil. ii. 6, 12. 

mporievar, Phil. i. 1; Ol. iii. 18. 

mpovpyovu eivat, de Pace I. 

mpuTavevery, de Pace 6; Phil. iii. 
60. 

mvaAaia, Chers. 65. 


Repetition, Phil. i. 18, 46 ; Ol. 
HN. 10% Wil. 4245: 


oapos, Ol. ii. 21; Phil. i. 44. 

Singular, collective, Ol. i. 19, 23. 

aps, ‘a silo,’ Chers. 45. 

oxnmrecOa, with inf., Phil. ii. 13. 

axa, @ év AeAdots, de Pace 25. 

ornXitns, Phil. iii. 45. 

Subjunctive, after historic tense, 
Ol. iii. 6. 

ov 5é, Chers. 70. 

ovyKporety, Ol. ii. 17, 

oupBadAay émi, Phil. ii. 15. 

oupBeBiacpéva, Chers. 41. 

ouprAaky, Ol. ii. 21. 

guveAovtt, Phil. i. 7. 
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ovvicrata (ta mpaypata), Phil. i. 
353 ovveotnews, of an army, 
Cher: 1p 17, 46: 

avvotda, Ol. iii. 3. 

ovvtafis, (1) ‘contribution,’ de Pace 
13; cf. Chers. 22 ovvrafes: 
(2) ‘system,’ Ol. i205 iii. 34. 

Superlative and comparative, Ol. 
vie pe 

ovorevalecOa, Chers. 5, 6. 

ovoTnva, Phil. iii. 28. 

oxétuos, de Pace 25. 

oxnoey, Ol.i. g. 

Synonymous words and phrases 
combined, Elmlii 34 Ol. 1:12, 
i4is, ‘Chers. 135 de: Pace: 2, 6; 
hark ie 3: 


7a ad’ tuav, Chers. 54. 

— tap’ éuov, Chers. 73. 

tavavria, advb., Phil. iii. 41. 

Ta Aci 7, Ol. iii. 3. 

Tatrev, Chers. 71. 

tetpapxiat, Phil. iii. 26. 

Tews = ews, Ol. ii. 21. 

tiv GAAws, Ol. iii. 21. 

tt, euphemistic, Phil. ili. 18, 20. 

ti, repeated, Phil. iii. 35. 

Time, expression of, Chers, 2. 

Tiacevev, Ol. iii. 31. 

TiOnot Ta T1vGia, Phil. iii. 32. 

Tipa@pat, Chers, 24. 

mse hill. 6.2) Ol. ty 1. 

TO Tov Tvevpatwrv, Phil. i. 32. See 
under Article. 

70 kat 7d, Phil. iii. 68. 

rote, logical, Ol. iii. 17. 

TovTo pevy... Touro Sé, Phil. iii. 
Tl. 

TOUTO pev... 
24. 

TovTO Kaipou, Ol. ii. 8. 

Tpéeynra, Ol. i. 3. 

Tpiakdarot, oi, Ol. ii. 29. 


kat madw Phil. iii. 


bBpicev, Chers. 62 
vyiaivery, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 20 ; 
Chers. 36. 





imayew, de Pace 10 (note); Phil. 
He 3h % iit 1 3 Chews.03- 

imdpxev, of a possession which 
can be counted upon, Phil. i. 2 
BéAnioroy imapxe (repeated in 


Phil? tit. <5); Phil “ne gs 
imapxovons avTa  dvuvapews, 
Chers. 54 Ta Y ap ipov 


éroipa brapxer: or of an influ- 
ence which makes itself felt, 
Ol. ili. 19 péya Tots TorodTas 
imdpxer Adyous Tap’ ExaoTov 
BovaAnats, Ol. ii. 14 ofov iapp£E 
mo?’ wiv x.7.d. (of the power of 
Macedonia) ; especially of the. 
achievements or traditions of a 
people, Ol. i, 14 Te pec(or 
Tav .bmapyovtTwy mparrev, Ol. 
ii. 2 yelpous Tay tmrapxovTwv. 
imnép, Chers. 6. See epi. 
tmépoxn, Phil. iii. 69. 
tmddeors, Ol. iil. I. 
tmroxatakAwopevor, Phil. iii. 64. 
brodapBavey, Phil. iii. 3¢, 45. 
bropeiva, de Pace 24. 
brocréAAcoOa, Ol. i. 16; Phil. i. 
Sie 
igiaracba, with acc., Phil. iii. 


47- 


” 


Variety of expression :—noun and 
verbal clause, Ol. i.14; 3rdand 
Ist person, Phil. i. 48; Ol.i. 10; 
adj. and advb., Ol. i. 18; parti- 
ciple and conditional clause, 
Phil. i. 3; change of pre- 
positions, Ol. ii. 15 iil. 25. 

Verbal nouns, Ol. i. I. 


parayz, Phil. iii. 49. 

pava, ‘assent,’ Chers. 32. 

pavepa ovoia, de Pace 8. 

gacrev (contemptuous), de Pace 
143 Phil ni. 8. 

pépe, Chers. 34; Phil. iii. 16. 

pépecba, eav, Chers. 67. 

gpiAavOpwrovs, Phil. ii. 1. 

gidetv, ‘humour,’ Ol, iii. 24. 
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gidoripia, Ol. ii. 3, 16, 18. 
ppovnoa, Phil. iii. 18. 
gpoveiv ev, Phil. ii. 24. 

gvots, personified, Phil. ii. 24. 


xapifec@ar, Phil. ili. 2. 
xetporoveiy, Phil. i. 26; ili.1. 
xopnyos, (metaph.), Phil. iii. 60. 
xpnorés, (ironical), Ol. ili. 27. 
xpovos .. . karpds, Ol. ili. 16. 


xpuatorv, ‘gold coin,’ Phil. iii. 43. 


xwpia, Ol. il. 9. 
xwpis oixovytes, Phil. i. 36. 


ovxl THv ovaav, de Pace 5 Tay 
évTwy avOpwroyr, 

wpaia, Phil. ili. 48. 

ws, with advbs., Phil. ii. 10; 
Chers. 9 

ws, with fut. ind., de Pace 24. 

ws av, with opt., Phil. ii. 3, 37 ; Ol. 
1. 9, 42 2 Pe: 

ws émav, Ol. i. 21. 

ws éros eimeiy, Phil. ii. 1; ws brop- 
vnoa, Phil. ii. 37. 

wore, of condition, Phil. ii. 11. 

gore, with fut. inf., Phil. iii. 68. 

wore ov, with inf., Phil. iii. 48. 


, “« A »” ere = wn . eee 
dv, Ol. ii. 28 Te Tv ovTav, iii. 1 | @ Tay, Ol. i, 26; ili, 29. 


THE END. 
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